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MINE-SWEEPING  American  tars  in  the  North 
Sea,  relief  workers  in  Constantinople,  dough¬ 
boys  along  the  Rhine,  diplomats  and  business  men  in 
Paris,  homesick  “hoosiers”  and  “suckers”  in  Berlin — 
all  these  and  more  received  returns  on  election  night 
as  guests  of  The  Chicago  Tribune. 


European  statesmen  and  journalists  marveled  at  the 
fact  that  the  news  was  distributed  to  The  Chi-Trib 
Parties  throughout  Europe  within  fifteen  minutes  of 
the  time  it  was  known  in  America. 


'k^v  I 

cable 

SPECIAL  WIRE 
TELEPHONE 
WlCELCSS 


Points  where  Tribune  returns  were  shown, 
and  means  by  which  they  were  Hashed. 


How  News  of  The  Harding 
Avalanche  Was  Spread 


PREPARATIONS  were  made  well 
-*■  in  advance  by  the  staff  of  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune’s  European  Edition — an 
American  newspaper  which  has  been 
printed  in  Paris  every  day  for  the  past 
three  years.  Theatres  and  halls  were 
rented,  special  wires,  telephones  and 
wireless  rights  leased,  and  invitations 
sent  out  to  the  wandering  Yanks  of 
Europe. 

Results  tabulated  in  the  New  York  of¬ 
fices  of  The  Chicago  Tribune  and 
cabled  to  London  were  immediately 
shot  on  over  a  special  Chicago  Tribune 
wire  to  Paris  with  branches  at  Cob¬ 
lenz  and  Vienna. 

From  Coblenz  a  special  telephone  line 
carried  the  news  to  Berlin,  while  army 
telephones  were  kept  hot  with  bul¬ 
letins  going  directly  to  every  company 
mess  of  American  boys  standing 
watch  along  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  to 


officers’  clubs  and  larger  gatherings  in 
movie  theaters  rented  for  the  occasion. 
From  Vienna  other  special  wires  car¬ 
ried  the  story  to  Prague,  Warsaw  and 
Budapest,  where  there  were  men  and 
women  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
American  Distribution  Committee, 
American  Relief  Administration,  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  army  officials,  tourists,  and 
business  men.  Americans  traveled  for 
days  to  be  present  at  these  gatherings. 

pROM  Vienna,  also,  the  bulletins 
were  shot  into  the  air  from  a 
great  wireless  station  to  be  picked  up 
at  Constantinople  and  flashed  on  the 
screen  before  a  gathering  of  Jackies 
and  other  Yanks.  American  warships 
and  destroyers  patroling  the  coast  of 
Europe  were  invited  by  wireless  to 
catch  the  bulletins  and  hold  Chi-Trib 
Election  Night  Parties  as  they  watched 
for  Bolshevik  subs  or  gathered  in 
stray  mines. 


Enterprise  and  Service 
Build  Tribune  Prestige 

Advertisers  buy  Chicago  Tribune  space  because 
it  offers  enormous  circulation  concentrated  in 
the  world’s  most  desirable  market.  They  are 
repeatedly  surprised  when  overwhelming  re¬ 
sults  surpass  their  expectations. 

This  excess  return  is  due  to  the  prestige  which 
The  Tribune  has  won  with  its  readers  by  gen¬ 
erations  of  service,  originality,  daring  and  effi¬ 
ciency,  as  exemplified  by  the  election  night 
parties  throughout  Europe. 
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Sell  It  South 


55 


is  a  slogan  that  tells  a  story  stranger  than  any 
fiction,  sweeter  than  any  mere  statement  of 
fact,  truer  tlian  any  figure  of  speech. 

The  new  South  is  of  modern  construction. 
It  is  now  established  upon  a  firm  foundation 
of  diversified  production  and  trade.  Its  fields 
are  fertile  witli  many  products.  Its  mines,  are 
opened  witli  richness.  Its  factories  are  hum¬ 
ming  with  heavy  production. 

The  new  South  has  uncounted  resources 
beneath  its  surface,  water  power  to  turn  the 
wlieels  of  its  factories,  j}orts  to  dock  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  all  oceans,  and  a  soil  to  grow  an 
unlimited  variety  of  produce. 

‘‘Sell  it  South”  is  an  appeal  that  all  busi¬ 
ness  can  readily  comprehend,  particularly 
wlien  it  is  known  tliat  tlie  ready  cash  comes  in 
hand. 

This  list  of  representative  daily  newspapers 
will  take  your  message  into  the  home. 


SOVIHEEN  U8T. 


2,500 

10,000 

ALABAMA. 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

**BirminKham  Age-Herald. 

...(M) 

22,859 

.09 

.07 

* 'Birmingham  Age-Herald 

....(S) 

24,482 

.105 

.08 

^Birmingham  News  . 

....(S) 

60,000 

.15 

.15 

'Birmingham  News  . 

....(E) 

60,000 

.16 

.15 

Mobile  News-Item  . . 

....(E) 

10,948 

.07 

.07 

Mobiie  Begister  . 

...(M) 

22,550 

.07 

.07 

Mobile  Begister  . 

....(S) 

33,820 

.085 

.085 

FLOBIDA. 

'Jacksonville  Metropolis  . 

....(E) 

20,740 

.05 

.06 

Florida  Times-Union,  Jacksonville 

(MAS) 

28,986 

.07  (8o  S) 

.07  (8o  S) 

'Palatka  Morning  Post  . . . 

...(M) 

1,450 

.0122 

.0122 

*Pensacola  Journal  . 

...(M) 

6.216 

.025 

.025 

'Pensacola  Journal  . 

....(8) 

7,900 

.025 

.025 

Pensacola  News  . 

...(E) 

5,652 

.08 

.08 

6EOBGIA. 

"'Atlanta  Constitution  . . . 

...(M) 

58,154 

.18 

.18 

"'Atlanta  Constitution  . . 

....(S) 

60,116 

.18 

.18 

t^tlanta  Georgian  . 

....(E) 

45,101 

.10 

.10 

l±Atlanta  Sunday  American. ..  (S) 

104,897 

.16 

.16 

Augusta  Chronicle  . 

Augusta  Chronicle  . 

...(M)  ) 
....(S)  { 

9,882 

.046 

.046 

Augusta  Herald  . 

....(E) 

18,585 

.05 

.06 

Augusta  Herald  . 

....(S) 

9,775 

.01 

.06 

***Columbus  Ledger  . 

.(EftS) 

8,078 

.04 

.04 

"'Macon  Telegraph . 

...(M) 

20,686 

.06 

.06 

***Macon  Telegraph  . 

....(S) 

20,660 

.06 

.06 

^Savannah  News  . . 

.(MAS) 

21,154 

.015 

.05 

"'Savannah  Press  . 

....(E) 

14,192 

.06 

.06 

KENTUCKY. 

'"Louisville  Herald  . 

...(K) 

49,756 

.09 

.09 

'"Louisville  Herald . 

....(8) 

54,701 

.09 

.09 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. .  (M) 

76,171 

.16 

.16 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. . (S) 

92.860 

.11 

.18 

•"New  Orleans  Daily  States.. (E) 
"'New  Orleans  Daily  States.. (S) 

88,885  ) 
87,158  1 

.10 

.10 

^New  Orleans  Item  . 

....(E) 

68,024 

.16 

.16 

^New  Orleans  Item  . 

....(S) 

88,990 

.18 

.18 

NOBTH  CABOLINA. 

Asheville  Citizen  . 

....(M) 

12,098 

.04 

.04 

Asheville  Citizen  . 

....(S) 

10.059 

.04 

.04 

**Charlotte  News-Chronicle 

i.(EAS) 

10,179 

.04 

.08 

"'Charlotte  Observer  .... 

. . .  -  (M) 

20,159 

.056 

.04 

"'Charlotte  Observer  . . . . 

....(8) 

21,187 

.07 

.06 

t^Durham  Herald  . . 

....(M) 

6,172 

.08 

.08 

t^Greensboro  Daily  News.. 

....(M) 

17,081 

.06 

.06  ' 

^Greensboro  Daily  News.. 

....(8) 

22,978 

.07 

.06 

'Baleigh  News  and  Obserber. .  (K) 

28,919 

.06 

.06 

'Baleigh  News  and  Observer.  .(S) 

25,881 

.06 

.06 

Wilmington  Star  . 

....(M) 

6,850 

.04 

.04 

*  Winston-Salem  Journal  .. 

....(M) 

5,960 

.04 

.04 

*Winston-8alem  Journal  . 

....(8) 

6,612 

.04 

.04 

*Win8ton‘Salem  Sentinel  . 

. . . .  (E) 

9,408 

.04 

.04 

SOUTH  CABOLINA. 

ttAnderson  Mail  . 

....(E) 

4,825 

.025 

.026 

'"Columbia  Becord  . 

....(E) 

12,987  ) 

.05 

.06 

•"Columbia  Becord  . . 

18,749  j 

Columbia  State  . 

....(M) 

22,620 ) 

.06 

.06 

Columbia  State  . . 

. (8) 

24,700 ) 

ttGreenville  News  . 

.(MAS) 

10,896 

.045 

.04 

tiCreenwood  IndexJoumal 

. . . .  (E) 

4,187 

.02 

.02 

•••Spartanburg  Journal  &  Caro- 

1 

Una  Spartan  . 

. (E) 

8,182  L 

.04 

.04 

•••Spartanburg  Herald  ... 

....(M) 

4,744  f 

•"Spartanburg  Herald  . . 

. (8) 

5,918  j 

TENNESSEE. 

"•Chattanooga  News  .... 

....(E) 

20,105 

.05 

.06 

^ttChattanooga  Times  . . . . 

....(M) 

22,661  ) 

.07 

.07 

ttChattanooga  Times  .... 

. (8) 

23.046  ( 

••♦Knoxville  Sentinel  .... 

- . . .  (E) 

19,822 

.07 

.Ofi 

•"Memphis  Commercial 

Appeal 

(H) 

88,359 

.16 

.16 

"•Memphis  Commercial 

Appeal 

(8) 

118,841 

.19 

.16 

"•Nashville  Banner  . 

....(E) 

41,077 

.07 

.07 

•"Nashville  Banner  . 

. (8) 

43,116 

.08 

.08 

Nashville  Tennessean  .... 

(MEAS) 

46,507 

.09 

.09 

VIBGINIA. 

^Bristol  Herald  Courier  . . 

.  (MAS) 

6.590 

.04 

.04 

t^Danville  Begister  and  Bee 

(MAE) 

9,950 

.04 

.04 

ttNewport  News  Times-Herald.  (E) 

8.464  ) 

.05 

.05 

ttNewport  News  Daily  Press  (S&M) 

6,349  ( 

Norfolk  Virginia  Pilot.... 

....(M) 

81,146 

.08 

.08 

Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot... 

. (S) 

39,288 

.10 

.10 

•••Roanoke  Times  . 

..(MAS) 

23,438  ) 

.07 

.06 

•••Roanoke  World-News 

. (E) 

10.198  i 

•••Bichmond  News-Leader 

45,883 

.11 

.11 

Government  Statements,  April  Ist,  1920. 

•A.  B.  C.  Beport,  April  1st.  1920. 
tincludes  Bristol,  Tenn. 

**A,  B,  C.,  Audit,  October  1st,  1920, 
tfOovemment  Statement,  October  1st,  1920, 

***A,  B.  C.  Publishers*  Statement,  October  1st,  1920. 
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City 

Population 

1,823,779 


Separate 

Dwellings 

390,000 


SEAL  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


If  you  were  to  ask  most 
any  intelligent  Philadel¬ 
phian  how  to  make  your 
advertising  do  you  the 
most  good  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  the  reply  undoubt¬ 
edly  would  be  “Put  it  in 
The  Bulletin” — the  news¬ 
paper  “nearly  everybody” 
reads. 

Dominate  Philadelphia 

Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  concentrating  in  the  newspaper  “nearly  everybody* 


reads- 


The  Bulletin 


Philadelphia^ 
L  nearly  everybody^ 
reads  the 


Net  paid  average  circulation  for  the  six  months  ending  Oc¬ 
tober  If  1920,  as  per  U.  S.  Post  Office  report:  488,151  copies  a  day. 

The  Bulletin's  circulation  reaches  far  beyond  the  highest 
point  ever  attained  by  a  daily  newspaper  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 
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BILL  HAWKINS  OF  THE  U.  P.-SOME  CALL  HIM  MISTER 


When  at  the  Age  of  Twenty-one  He  Showed  the  Stuff  of  Which  Real  City  Editors  Are  Made  Marse 

Henry  Called  Him  and  His  Upward  Climb  Had  Started 


A  S  all  the  world  knows  there  is  a 
■^Mister  William  W.  Hawkins  who  is 
president  of  the  United  Press  Associa¬ 
tions  and  therefore  an  important  and 
commanding  figure  in  international 
journalism.  Someone  else  will  have  to 
write  about  this  Mr.  Hawkins :  I  have 
had  only  one  bit  of  business  dealing 
with  him  and  so  am  hardly  qualified  to 
discuss  his  qualities  and  achievements. 
But  Bill  Hawkins  of  the  U.  P.,  big- 
hearted,  friendly,  loyal  Bill,  I  have 
known  a  good  many  years. 

If  I  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  ar¬ 
rested  tomorrow  night  for  speeding  on 
the  avenue,  or  carrying  concealed  alco¬ 
hol,  or  for  any  other  of  the  respectable 
offenses  by  which  men  are  brought  into 
conflict  with  the  majesty  of  the  law ;  and 
if  I  were  to  find  myself  at  2  a.  m.  in  the 
close  confinement  of  a  dow'ii-town  jail, 
I  would  run  over  in  my  mind  the  list  of 
those  friends  who  might  be  willing  at 
that  hour  in  the  morning  to  come  down 
and  bail  me  out.  There  are  many  whom 
I  like  and  who,  I  flatter  myself,  like  me, 
whose  telephones  I  would  never  dare  to 
ring  under  such  circumstances. 

The  Test  of  Friendship 

Napoleon  once  said  that  he  had  known 
very  few'  individuals  who  had  “two 
o’clock  in  the  morning  courage.”  There 
are  few  individuals  who  have  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning  friendship.  Any 
man  is  wonderfully  blessed  to  have  even 
one  friend  of  that  sort.  I  think  that  1 
have  at  least  three;  and  Bill  Hawkins  is 
one  of  them.  I  have  never  put  him  to 
the  test,  but  I  verily  believe  that  even 
at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  he  would 
get  out  of  bed  in  Yonkers  and  get  on  a 
train  and  come  down.  For  that  is  the 
sort  of  a  friend  that  Bill  Hawkins  is. 

I  said  that  I  have  had  only  one  bit 
of  business  dealing  with  Mr.  Hawkins; 
'  it  occurred  when  he  was  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  United  Press.  I  agreed  with 
him  to  w'rite  a  certain  series  of  short  ar- 
■  tides  which  required  a  visit  to  a  western 
city.  The  price  was  fixed  in  advance 
at  the  figures  which  I  named.  I  wrote 
the  articles;  some  papers  printed  them, 
and  I  received  a  check  from  the  United 
Press.  The  incident,  I  assumed,  was 
closed. 

A  Builder  of  Loyalty 

Two  weeks  later  a  letter  from  Haw¬ 
kins  arrived.  “I  am  just  back  from  a 
trip,”  he  said,  “and  I  was  pleased  to 
note  that  your  stories  were  used  even 
more  widely  than  we  supposed  they 
would  be.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
they  were  worth  more  to  us  than  we 
paid  for  them ;  therefore  I  am  enclosing 
an  additional  check.” 

I  was  lunching  that  day  with  John 
Siddall,  editor  of  the  American  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  showed  him  the  letter.  He 
read  it  and  handed  it  back. 


By  BRUCE  BARTON 


“Pm  glad  you  let  me  see  that.”  said 
John.  “It  just  goes  to  show  why  Bill 
is  where  he  is.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  I  asked. 

“Why  you  think  that’s  a  fine  friendly 
act  on  Bill’s  part,”  he  answered.  “And 
so  it  is.  But  don’t  imagine  that  it  isn’t 
something  much  more  than  that.  It’s 
mighty  fine  evidence  of  intelligent  execu¬ 
tive  ability  also.  You  got  that  letter  this 
morning;  you’ve  already  told  me  about 
it.  Probably  you’ll  tell  twenty  men  be¬ 
fore  you  get  through ;  I’ll  tell  twenty, 
and  each  of  them  will  tell  somebody  else. 
And  everyone  who  hears  it  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  United  Press  is  a  good, 
square,  appreciative  organization  to 
work  for.  An  editor’s  chief  asset  is  the 
loyalty  and  good-will  of  writers :  Bill 
is  wise  enough  to  know  it.  Any  darn 
fool  can  keep  expenses  down :  the  really 
big  man  is  the  one  who  knows  when  to 
spend  a  little  money  wisely  in  order  to 
purchase  a  lot.  Bill,  apparently,  is  that 
kind  of  an  executive.  It’s  easy  to  see 
why  he’s  come  up  to  the  top,  and  why 
men  like  to  work  for  him.” 

This  seems  a  trifling  incident.  Those 
w'ho  have  had  more  dealings  with  Mister 
Hawkins  could  probably  furnish  hun¬ 
dreds  more  significant.  I  record  it 
merely  because  it  represents  my  whole 


experience  with  him  on  the  business  side ; 
and  because  it  is  one  little  straw  which, 
as  Siddall  remarked,  helps  to  show  why 
he  is  where  he  is. 

As  for  Bill  Hawkins,  he  was  born  in 
Springfield,  Missouri,  in  1883,  so  that 
he  is  thirty-seven  this  year.  He  grad¬ 
uated  from  Springfield  High  School  in 
1901,  and  went  to  work  on  the  Spring- 
field  (Mo.)  Republican  on  tbe  “north 
side  run”  at  one  dollar  a  week.  After 
a  time  the  publisher,  1 1.  R.  Snyder, 
raised  him  to  $2  and  was  amazed  when 
Bill  promptly  quit.  One  dollar,  he  as- 
«erted.  was  car  fare;  two  dollars  was 
wages,  and  as  such  was  not  enough. 
The  strike  lasted  four  days  and  ended 
in  a  complete  capitulation  on  the  part 
of  the  employer:  Bill  came  marching 
hack  in  triumph  at  a  salary  of  six  dol¬ 
lars. 

Springfield  in  those  days  had  a  trifle 
over  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  but  it 
was  the  “big  town”  of  southwestern 
Missouri  and  the  reporters  on  the  Re¬ 
publican  considered  themselves  of  very 
“near”  metropolitan  character.  The  big 
towns  of  the  “east”  were  every  man’s 
lodestone,  of  course,  with  St.  Louis  or 
Louisville  as  the  first  stops.  The  style 
of  the  reporters  on  the  Post-Dispatch 
or  the  Globe- Democrat  or  on  Col.  Henry 


Exclusive  Kditop  &  Pcblisher  Photo  hy  Curtis 

" — Bill  Hawkins  of  the  U.  P.,  big  hearted,  friendly,  loyal  Bill — ” 


Watterson’s  Courier-Journal  was  the 
subject  of  eager  study  and  relentless 
analysis. 

Louis  Brownlow  came  to  town. 
Brownlow  retired  as  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  other  day 
but  he  would  never  have  created  the  stir 
in  young  reportorial  hearts  in  Spring- 
field  as  a  Federal  Commissioner  that  he 
did  in  his  position  then  as  city  editor  of 
the  Louisville  Times.  A  casual  social 
meeting  threw  Hawkins  and  Brownlow 
together.  Brownlow  has  proved  himself 
a  good  judge  of  human  material  since. 
He  ran  true  to  form  then  in  offering 
Hawkins  a  job  on  the  Times  at  the 
princely  salary  of  $15  per  week — and  a 
chance  on  a  “big  time”  newspaper. 

City  Editor  at  21 

Theodore  Rousseau,  one  time  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  late  Mayor  Mitchel,  and  now 
one  of  the  factors  in  the  Guaranty  Trust 
organization,  was  a  fellow  reporter  of 
Hawkins  on  the  Times.  For  a  year, 
Hawkins  did  the  various  “runs” — po¬ 
lice,  Federal,  river  front  and  railroad, 
court  house  and  city  line — all  of  them. 

Then  came  one  of  the  old  fashioned 
“shake-ups”  on  the  Herald.  A  city  edi¬ 
tor  lost  his  job  in  the  process  and  the 
Herald’s  publisher — who  had  been 
C|uietly  watching  the  work  of  the  new 
man  on  the  Times — offered  him  the  po¬ 
sition.  One  week  after  Hawkins  took 
over  the  direction  of  the  Herald’s  city 
staff,  he  had  celebrated  his  twenty-first 
birthday.  He  was  the  youngest  city 
editor  in  Louisville’s  journalistic  history. 
The  Herald’s  city  news  pages  became 
the  dominant  feature  of  the  paper.  Beat 
after  beat  was  recorded  by  the  city  staff. 
The  “kid”  city  editor  was  making  his 
mark.  It  wasn’t  long  until  “Marse 
Henry’s”  organization  saw  the  value  of 
the  man  and  reached  out,  and,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Courier-Journal,  got  what 
it  wanted.  Hawkins  went  over  to  Ken¬ 
tucky’s  noted  newspaper  as  assistant  city 
editor,  registering  incidentally  another 
mark  in  his  financial  progress  upward. 
1  le  now  received  twenty-five  dollars  per 
week.  That  was  regarded  as  a  “good” 
salary  in  those  days.  Friends  congratu¬ 
lated  him. 

HU  Start  with  the  U.  P. 

“You’re  good  for  life  here  now,”  they 
said.  “Make  up  your  mind  to  stay  here. 
Settle  down.” 

But  the  stars  of  the  east  still  blinked. 
“Big  time”  meant  something  more  than 
Louisville. 

The  somnolent  decade  in  the  press 
association  world  that  followed  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  old  United  Press  in  1897 
which  left  the  A.  P.  almost  unchallenged 
in  the  field,  was  drawing  to  an  end.  John 
Vandercook  and  H.  B.  Qarke  were 
vitalizing  the  old  Publishers’  Press.  The 
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Scripps-McRae  organization  of  middle 
western  and  coast  newspapers  had 
reached  the  point  where  they  demanded  a 
more  complete  service  than  their  own 
organization  had  been  able  to  render  in 
the  past.  Roy  Howard  was  already  in 
the  east  working  with  Vandercook  and 
looking  forward  to  the  amalgamation 
that  was  to  create  the  United  Press 
Association  of  today.  Hawkins’  record 
of  news  achievements  in  Louisville  at¬ 
tracted  men  and  he  was  asked  to  come 
to  New  York  and  join  in  the  work.  He 
came  in  the  fall  of  1906. 

In  the  following  spring  the  United 
Press  was  organized  with  Vandercook  as 
its  fir.st  president  and  Howard  as  New 
York  news  manager.  Hawkins,  after  a 
time  in  the  New  York  office,  went  to 
Albany  as  manager  of  the  Albany  bu¬ 
reau.  From  there  he  went  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  as  Pacific  Coast  manager,  later  to 
Washington  and  eventually  back  to  New 
York  as  news  manager.  The  Great  War 
came  on.  With  it  came  a  demand  for 
new  foreign  alignments  and  staff  read¬ 
justments  in  Europe  and  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  a  news  service  from  a  largely 
domestic  service  to  one  of  an  ever  in¬ 
creasingly  important  international  char¬ 
acter. 

Howard  as  president  of  the  United 
Press  was  forced  to  spend  more  and 
more  of  bis  time  in  Europe  or  South 
America.  His  travels  ranged  west  from 
the  I’rals  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  north 
from  Huenos  Aires  to  Montreal.  Haw¬ 
kins,  who  in  1915  had  become  general 
manager  and  then  vice-president,  took 
over  the  combined  direction  of  the  news 
and  business  staffs  of  the  young  news 
association  which  was  growing  faster 
than  any  other  in  the  journalistic  history 
of  the  world. 

“City  Edited”  the  World 

From  his  desk  in  New  York,  the  erst¬ 
while  city  editor  of  Louisville,  city 
edited  the  world  while  the  world  was  in 
a  process  of  remaking.  He  assigned 
men  by  cable  on  beats  that  ran  a 
thousand  miles.  He  detailed  staff  men 
to  talk  to  kings.  He  received  slips  of 
white  paper  from  his  cable  operator  that 
recorded  some  of  the  greatest  “beats”  in 
newspaper  records.  At  times  he  held 
within  his  desk  dispatches  to  be  released 
on  given  dates — stories  that  had  been 
given  to  United  Press  men  under  a  seal 
of  confidence — which  if  printed  too  soon 
might  have  tipped  the  whole  course  of 
recent  history.  It  was  a  tremendous 
game  and  Hawkins  rose  to  it  eagerly. 
There  were  times  when  he  did  not  leave 
his  desk  for  seventy-two  hours  at  a 
stretch.  He  slept  with  a  phone  at  his 
bedside.  Cables  were  relayed  to  him  at 
all  hours  of  the  night.  Then  came 
peace — and  a  little  later  four  months  in 
the  hospital.  With  his  health  fully  re¬ 
stored  he  plunged  into  the  work  of 
swinging  the  United  Press  back  onto  a 
peace  basis — as  great  a  task  in  its  way 
as  gearing  it  up  to  the  World  War. 

The  organization  of  the  United  News 
— the  night  news  and  feature  service  of 
the  United  Press— followed  soon  after, 
and  on  Hawkins’  shoulders  fell  the  chief 
responsibility  for  that.  How  well  the 
job  was  done  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  within  fourteen  months  that  service 
achieved  a  transcontinental  wire  system 
and  a  client  list  numbering  many  of  the 
strongest  papers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Promotion  No  Surprise 

To  those  who  knew  the  record  of  the 
man  it  was  no  surprise  to  read  a  few 
months  ago  that  Bill  Hawkins  was  to 
succeed  Roy  Howard  as  president  of 
the  United  Press.  Work  and  character 
have  a  way  of  getting  what  is  coming 
to  them;  and  the  truest  business  novels 
ever  penned  are  in  the  pages  of  the  First 


Readers,  where  it  is  related  that  John 
Jones  finding  a  small  job  in  a  great  com. 
pany  and  proving  honest  and  capable, 
finally  l)ecame  president.  Bill  reached 
the  top  because  he  belonged  at  the  top; 
and  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  U.  P.  or¬ 
ganization  who  did  not  rejoice  in  his 
promotion. 

So  much  for  the  details  of  his  career. 
What  is  the  real  secret  of  the  man?  By 
what  qualities  of  character  and  capacity 
has  he  reached  at  thirty-seven  a  place 
of  international  importance?  One  of 
the  men  who  has  worked  with  him  for 
years  sums  it  up  in  the  following  words : 

“Hawkins’  greatest  strength  is  his 
ability  to  work  with  men  and  have  men 
work  with  him ;  his  tremendous  power 
of  self-control  in  crises;  his  ability  to 
gain  a  point  of  contact  with  a  man 
quickly  and  hold  him  to  him  through 
this  interest.  He  can  build.  One  of  the 
great  tasks  of  a  press  association  execu¬ 
tive  is  to  run  men  at  a  distance  and  in 
this  Hawkins  has  pnjven  exceptionally 
able.  There  is  no  task  more  delicate 
and  important  in  this  kind  of  work  than 
the  task  of  keeping  the  organization 
functioninig  smoothly,  in  good  spirits  and 
at  a  maximum  of  efficiency  in  the  far 
off  spots.  Most  of  it  must  be  done  by 
cable  and  the  cal)le  is  a  treacherous  limb 
to  lean  on. 

Knows  His  Men 

“Hawkins’  ability  to  understand  what 
the  other  fellow  is  thinking  about;  to 
put  himself  in  that  man’s  place ;  to  get 
his  point  of  view,  is  immensely  valuable 
to  the  United  Press.  A  hasty  word  or 
an  ill  considered  statement,  meaning  lit¬ 
tle  in  New  York,  may  mean  a  tremendous 
lot  to  a  man  in  Sao  Paulo  or  Bombay — 
to  some  fellow  who  has  been  out  of  per¬ 
sonal  touch  with  the  office  for  a  year  or 
two  and  whose  last  letter  is  over  three 
months  old,  who  is  facing  a  confusing 
situation  in  a  foreign  country  without  a 
knowledge  of  how  his  stuff  is  getting 
back  or  if  it  is  even  getting  back  at  all.” 

That  paragraph,  written  by  a  long 
time  associate,  sums  it  up  pretty  well,  it 
seems  to  me ;  but  I  want  to  add  to  it  two 
observations.  The  first  is  in  the  form  of 
a  story,  told  me  by  a  man  who  left  the 
L^nited  Press  some  years  ago,  at  Haw¬ 
kins’  suggestion  and  with  his  blessing, 
to  take  up  other  work:  and  has  risen  to 
a  position  of  large  importance  in  the  new 
field,  as  Hawkins  was  sure  that  he 
would. 

“I  was  a  raw  youngster  when  I  went 
to  work  for  the  U.  P.  with  all  of  a  kid’s 
egotism  and  impatience,”  that  man  said 
to  me,  “and  it  was  not  long  before  I 


chucked  up  my  good  job  and  my  pros¬ 
pects  for  a  better  one,  in  a  huff  over  an 
imaginary  slight.  Most  men  in  Haw¬ 
kins’  place  would  have  let  me  go,  and 
considered  themselves  well  rid  of  a 
troublesome  young  fool.  But  not  Bill. 
He  tried  over  a  period  of  six  months 
to  bring  me  back,  and  hammer  some 
sense  into  me.  But  I  was  very,  very 
foolish ;  I  treated  his  messages  disdain¬ 
fully  and  finally  even  his  patience  was 
exhausted  and  he  let  me  go. 

“About  a  year  later  I  came  to  my 
senses,  and  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  where  my  rambling  newspaper 
work  took  me,  I  began  to  bombard  Haw¬ 
kins,  even  as  he  had  bombarded  me, 
with  pleas,  applications,  and  petitions  for 
another  chance.  To  all  of  them  the  same 
reply  came  back,  always  courteous,  but 
always  firm: 

“  ‘There  is  no  opening  here  at  present. 

I  will  file  your  application  for  future 
reference.’ 

“I  dare  say  I  received  that  answer 
twenty  times.  Finally  in  desperation  I 
sat  down  and  wrote  him  about  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  ‘You  are  big  enough  and  broad 
enough  to  appreciate  that  a  young  man 
can  make  a  mistake  and  still  not  remain 
always  a  fool.  I  have  learned  my  lesson. 
My  feet  are  on  the  ground  now  and  they 
are  going  to  stay  on  the  ground.  I 
want  you  to  give  me  a  chance — any 
chance  at  all — to  come  back  to  you  and 
prove  it.’ 

“He  ahswered  by  wire  the  same  day ; 

“  ‘There  is  a  job  here  and  a  clean  slate 
and  an  open  road  if  you  will  come  to 
New  York  at  your  own  expense.’ 

“I  came,”  the  man  continued.  “Haw¬ 
kins  didn’t  make  it  any  too  easy  for  me 
at  the  start:  I  had  still  some  things  to 
learn  and  he  wanted  to  be  sure  that  I 
learned  them.  But  little  by  little  I 
showed  signs  of  progress ;  and  there 
was  no  one  more  delighted  than  Bill 
Hawkins.  He  did  for  me  what  my  father 
might  have  done,  if  my  father  had  lived ; 
and  I  owe  my  business  character  and 
stability  to  him  more  than  to  any  other 
man.” 

The  Man  Revealed 

That  is  the  story ;  and  it  reveals  the 
man.  The  other  point  I  want  to  make 
would  be  emphasized,  I  am  sure,  by  any¬ 
one  who  has  known  Bill  through  the 
years.  Nothing  about  him  has  more  im¬ 
pressed  me  than  his  absolute,  unvarying 
and  unquestioning  loyalty  to  the  U.  P. 
and  to  Roy  Howard,  who  was  his  chief. 
In  the  privacy  of  their  own  offices  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Roy  and  Bill  had  their 
discussions  and  debates:  no  business 


HOW  DO  THEY  CLIMB  IN  THE  SPORT 
DEPARTMENT? 

It’s  a  very  easy  matter.  You  just — but  what’s  the  use  of  telling  it 
now.  James  J.  Montague — many  call  him  Jimmy — does  it  much  better 
in  a  story  in  which  he  tells  some  of  the  things  that  he  knows  about  Bob 
Edpren  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  next  week. 

There  is  also  going  to  be  something  real  good  for  newspaper 
advertising  men — 

It’s  a  new  fable  in  slang  (for  the  present  the  name  of  the  author  is 
withheld).  We  don’t  mind  giving  yon  a  taste  of  it: 

“Hell,”  said  Mr.  Wickersnack  as  he  reached  for  his  Eating  Tobacco, 
“Where  are  those  Uncouth  Newspaper  Ads  Jim  used  to  write?  Maybe 
they  did  Lack  Symmetry  and  the  Appeal  to  the  Better  Self,  but  they 
sure  did  Sell-Wash-Tubs.” 

Read  it  all  with  a  hundred  other  good  things  in 
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partners  are  worth  much  to  each  other 
unless  they  have  minds  of  their  own  and 
are  big  enough  to  disagree.  But  the  out¬ 
side  world  had  no  hint  of  any  such  dis¬ 
cussions.  Once  the  decision  was  reached 
they  were  absolutely  one.  If  you  knew 
where  Howard  stood  you  could  be  dead 
sure  that  Hawkins  was  standing  there 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him.  They 
would  have  gone  through  fire  and  water 
for  each  other ;  and  I  have  never  heard 
from  either  one  of  them  the  slightest 
hint  of  criticism  of  the  other.  Friend¬ 
ship  and  loyalty  have  been  their  creed; 
and  the  U.  P.  is  the  temple  of  their  wor¬ 
ship. 

It  is  by  that  spirit  that  big  things  are 
achieved  in  the  world.  Emerson,  I  think 
it  was,  who  said  that  nothing  great  was 
ever  brought  to  pass  without  enthusiasm. 
The  U.  P.  is  a  monument  to  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  U.  P.  men  and  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  is  merely  the  reflection  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  Howard  and  Hawkins  for 
the  institution  and  for  each  other. 

A  man  died  in  New  York  last  year 
who  had  accumulated  upwards  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars;  and  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  discover  he  had  not  a  single 
friend.  A  monument  should  have  been 
erected  to  him,  for  he  is  unique,  I  think, 
in  American  business.  1  doubt  if  there 
will  ever  be  another  like  him.  To  score 
even  a  mediocre  success  without  friends 
is  a  task  of  tremendous  magnitude ;  to 
make  a  fortune  is  almost  impossible. 

Good  Will  as  an  Asset 

The  further  I  travel  the  more  impressed 
I  am  with  the  importance  of  good-will 
as  an  asset  in  any  successful  career.  The 
best  bit  of  business  philosophy  ever 
penned  is  contained  in  the  pages  of 
Mother  Goose. 

“Why  does  the  lamb  love  Mary  so?” 
the  little  children  cry;  v. 

“Because  Mary  loves  the  lamb,  you 
know,”  the  teacher  did  reply. 

You  don’t  get  anywhere  in  the  worH 
if  you  expect  the  lamb  to  do  all  the  lov¬ 
ing;  if  you  want  friends  you’ve  got  to 
show  yourself  friendly.  Hard  work  and 
character  and  honesty  and  sincerity  are 
all  essentials  and  will  carry  a  man  a 
good  way;  but  their  power  is  multiplied 
immeasurably  when  you  add  to  it  the 
loyal  co-operation  of  scores  and  hundreds 
of  other  men  who  want  you  to  succeed 
because  they  know  that  you  really  care 
for  them  and  are  equally  happy  in  their 
success. 

That  seems  to  me  the  real  and  final 
element  in  the  secret  of  Bill  Hawkins. 
As  Mr.  Hawkins  I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  can  drive  a  good  hard  bargain  for 
the  U.  P.  and  can,  when  necessary,  make 
the  path  steep  and  difficult  for  a  com¬ 
petitor  or  tell  an  unprofitable  servant 
where  he  gets  off.  He  would  not  be 
worthy  of  his  trust  if  there  were  not 
this  side  to  his  business  character.  But 
mere  sound  business  judgment  and  force 
of  will  would  never  have  put  him  where 
he  is  today.  He  is  there  in  large  part 
because  hundreds  of  men  have  been  hop¬ 
ing  that  he  would  be  there  when  the  time 
came  for  Roy  Howard  to  move  on  to 
larger  things,  and  were  almost  as  happy 
in  his  good  luck  as  though  it  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  themselves.  As  William  W. 
Hawkins,  president  of  the  United  Press 
Associations,  he  has  the  respect  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  those  hundreds  of  well  wish¬ 
ers;  but  as  Bill  Hawkins  he  has  some¬ 
thing  much  more  personal  and  intimate. 
He  has  a  great  big  measure  of  sincere 
affection,  won  by  years  of  being  loyal, 
friendly  and  sincere. 


Abitibi  to  Double  Output 

Toronto. — Additions  being  made  to 
the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company 
at  Iroquois  Falls  are  expected  to  double 
the  capacity  of  this  great  plant. 


1862.  He  found 


SECOND  OLDEST  PAPER  IN  UNITED 

STATES  PASSES  TO  FRANK  A.  MUNSEY 

Baltimore  American  Was  Founded  in  1773  — Star,  Its  Evening 
Edition,  12  Years  Old,  Will  Be  Dropped  — 

Will  Merge  Staffs  With  News  Force. 

By  DWIGHT  BURROUGHS 

(Sfecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Baltimore. — Frank  A.  Munsey’s  latest  Goddard  sold  his  interest  in  the  paper 
newspaper  acquisition,  the  Baltimore  in  1793  and  from  that  time  it  passed 


American,  is  the  second  oldest  news¬ 
paper  in  the  country.  Its  history  actually 


tlirough  various  hands,  always  growing. 
The  name  of  the  paper  was  changed 


antedates  the  foundation  of  the  republic,  to  The  American  in  1799. 


for  it  was  established  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War. 


The  paper  entered  upon  a  new  era  in 
1853,  when  Cliarles  C.  Fulton,  purchased 


William  Goddard,  then  editor  of  the  it  from  Dobbin,  Murphy  &  Bose,  who 
Pennsylvania  Chronicle,  came  to  Balti-  had  been  its  publishers  then  for  a  period 
more  on  a  visit  early  in  1773.  He  made  of  forty  years.  The  paper  continues  to 
many  friends  and  some  of  these  urged  be  published  under  the  firm  name  of 
him  to  make  his  home  in  this  city.  After  Charles  C.  Fulton  &  Co.  to  this  day. 
a  thorough  canvass  of  the  then  very  lim-  Gen.  Agnus’  association  with  the  paper 
ited  field  he  decided  to  adopt  the  sug-  grew  out  of  his  war  service.  Fulton’s 
gestion,  and  in  June  of  that  year  an-  lirother  was  at  the  wharf  when  a  boat 
nounced  that  he  would  start  a  paper  of  wounded  soldiers  was  brought  to 


within  two  months. 


Baltimore  in  July, 


On  August  20,  1773,  the  first  issue  of  among  the  disabled  men  Lieut.  Agnus, 
the  Maryland  Journal  and  Baltimore  Ad-  of  Duryea’s  Zouaves,  who  had  been 
vertiser  appeared  with  Mr.  Goddard  as  wounded  in  the  shoulder  at  Gaines  Mills, 
the  head.  The  paper  flourished  and  its  Fulton  took  the  young  lieutenant  to  his 
publication  was  continued  throughout  own  home,  where  he  was  nursed  until  he 
the  war.  Its  early  fearlessness  may  be  recovered  from  the  wound  and  returned 
appreciated  when  it  is  understood  that  to  the  army.  He  further  distinguished 
in  the  issue  in  which  Goddard  published  himself  as  a  soldier  and  was  raised  in 
a  batch  of  news  from  Boston,  including  rank  until  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
the  story  of  the  historic  “tea  party,”  he  holding  a  colonelcy.  Later  he  was  bre- 
accompanied  it  with  an  editorial  in  vetted  brigadier  general  for  conspicuous 
which  he  characterized  the  action  of  the  services  during  the  war. 

Massachusetts  patriots  as  “the  unexam-  He  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Fulton, 
pled,  spirited  and  noble  conduct  of  our  became  an  internal  revenue  assessor,  then 
brave  countrymen,  who  disdain  to  wear  Consul  at  Londonderry,  Ireland,  and  in 
the  chain,  and  who  are  unalterably  de-  1869  entered  the  service  of  the  Ameri- 
termined  to  be  free.”  This  when  the  can,  taking  charge  of  its  business  man- 
land  was  in  the  grasp  of  King  George,  agement.  He  has  continued  in  active 
During  the  stirring  period  of  the  charge  of  the  paper  ever  since. 
Revolution  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  The  Baltimore  Star,  the  afternoon  edi- 
Miss  Goddard,  a  sister  of  the  proprietor,  tion  of  the  American,  was  established  in 
was  a  leading  figure  in  the  management  19(18.  Both  papers  are  published  in  the 
of  the  paper,  her  brother,  through  the  .American  Building,  a  16-story  structure 
exigencies  of  war,  having  to  absent  him-  erected  in  1904  after  the  fire  which  de¬ 
self  from  his  office  from  time  to  time.  (Continued  on  page  36) 


pniTOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  annual 
personal  census  of  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States  is  now 
being  made.  In  order  that  this  list  be 
complete,  publishers  are  requested  to 
give  the  request  their  immediate  at¬ 
tention,  using  the  printed  form  that  is 
now  in  the  mails. 


GOVERNMENT  RESTS  IN 
RUMELY  CASE 

Letters  from  Rumely  to  Dr.  Demburg, 

Chief  German  Propagandist,  Most 
Sensational  Evidence — Ad¬ 
journment  Until  Monday 

By  Frank  Irish  Cadwallader 

The  trial  of  Dr.  Edward  A.  Rumely 
for  violation  of  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Act,  in  having  failed  to  report 
the  alleged  German  ownership  of  the 
Evening  Mail,  was  continued  this  week 
in  the  United  States  District  Court,  be¬ 
fore  Judge  William  I.  Grubb.  The  case 
for  the  Government  was  completed,  and 
that  for  the  defense  was  begun.  Thus 
far,  however,  the  defense  has  got  no 
further  than  to  present  the  case  of  S. 
Walter  Kaufmann,  who,  with  Norvin 
R.  Lindheim,  is  a  co-defendant  with 
Dr.  Rumely. 

Two  letters  written  by  Dr.  Edward  A. 
Rumely  to  Dr.  Bernhard  Dernburg,  the 
chief  German  propagandist  in  the  United 
States  during  the  early  part  of  the  war, 
were  perhaps  the  most  .sensational  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  trial  immediately  following 
the  events  narrated  last  week.  The  first, 
dated  Nov.  28.  1914,  was  written  on  the 
letterhead  of  the  Interlaken  School,  of 
Rolling  Prairie,  La  Porte  County,  Ind., 
an  institution  conducted  by  Dr.  Rumely. 
It  was  devoted  to  an  urgent  recommen¬ 
dation  that  Dr.  Dernburg  should  secure 
control  of  the  Irish  .\merican,  as  the 
oldest  Gaelic  paper  in  the  country,  and 
influential  with  an  important  section  of 
the  population.  He  said:  “The  Irish 


in  this  country  are  strong  politically  and 
are  strong  factors  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
Of  the  seventy-two  Bishops,  fifty  are 
Irish.” 

Dr.  Rumely  warned  Dr.  Dernburg, 
whom  he  had  seen  in  New  York,  that 
an  offer  had  been  made  for  the  paper, 
“presumably  by  the  supporters  of  Red¬ 
mond,  who  wish  to  use  it  as  a  medium 
in  this  country  for  influencing  the  Irish 
opinion  in  favor  of  England.”  That 
warning,  indeed,  runs  through  the  entire 
letter,  and  the  writer  emphasizes  the 
point  that  “Mr.  Brogan,  the  editor,  whose 
sympathies  are  entirely  German,  places 
himself  at  your  disposal,”  adding  that 
he  would  doubtless  “withdraw  from  the 
management”  if  the  sale  in  question 
should  be  made. 

An  odd  feature  of  the  letter  is  the 
following;  “I,  myself,  invested  several 
thousand  dollars  in  this  paper  about  a 
year  ago  in  hope  that  I  might  influence 
it  along  the  lines  of  effort  that  I  am 
making  *  *  *  toward  creating  more 
favorable  sentiment  in  this  country  for 
Germany.” 

The  special  point  about  this  is  that  it 
shows  not  only  that  Rumely  was  person¬ 
ally  interested  in  spreading  German 
propaganda,  and  was  willing  to  spend  his 
own  money  to  that  end,  but  that  he  had 
taken  action  in  that  line  montlvs  before 
the  war  broke  out. 

Of  course  it  is  well  known  to  persons 
familiar  with  the  German  campaign  of 
propaganda  that  elaborate  machinery  for 
the  work  was  built  up  here  years  before 
tlie  war,  just  as  was  done  in  every  other 
country  in  which  the  Imperial  German 
Government  had  special  interests.  But 
it  is  equally  certain  that  no  amount  of 
evidence  of  Dr.  Rumely’s  jiersonal  con¬ 
nection  with  such  activities  supplies  the 
slightest  legal  [iroof  of  guilt  of  the  of¬ 
fense  charged  in  the  indictment  against 
him.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for  it 
is  that  it  affords  corroboration  of  any 
direct  proof  that  may  be  adduced,  so  far 
as  indicating  a  sympathetic  state  of  mind 
is  concerned.  And  in  view  of  the  letter 
just  cited,  it  would  appear  wholly  absurd 
to  deny  that  Dr.  Rumely  was  as  deeply 


THREE  HUNDRED  A.  B.  C.  MEMBERS  GATHER  IN  TRIBUTE  TO  O.  C.  HARN  AND  L.  B.  JONES 


TyiEW  executive  and  standard  forms  and 
'audit  committees  were  appointed  by  the 
directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  at  the  board  meeting  in  New 
York  November  19.  The  executive  com¬ 
mittee  now  includes:  O.  C.  Harn,  chair¬ 
man  ;  W.  Laughlin,  L.  B.  Jones,  Henry 
W.  Schott,  Ernest  I.  Mitchell  and  E.  R. 
Shaw.  The  standard  forms  and  audits 
committee  comprises  Mason  Britton, 


Thomas  II.  Beck,  F.  R.  Davis,  W.  A. 
Strong,  Marco  Morrow  and  A.  W. 
Erickson. 

■Attending  the  Ixiard  meeting  were : 
President  and  Chairman  O.  C.  Harn, 
National  Lead  Company,  New  York;  A. 
\V.  Erickson,  Erickson  Company,  Inc., 
New  York;  W.  I^aughlin,  Armour  & 
Co.,  Chicago;  Henry  W.  Schott,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago;  W.  A. 


Strong,  Chicago  Daily  News;  E.  R. 
Shaw,  Power  Plant  Phigineering,  Chi¬ 
cago  ;  Thomas  H.  Beck,  Crowell  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  New  York;  Mason 
Britton,  McGraw-Hill  Company,  Inc., 
New  York ;  L.  B.  Jones,  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Neff  Laing, 
Pennsylvania  Farmer,  Philadelphia;  A. 
G.  Lincoln,  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch ; 
Ernest  1.  Mitchell,  Mitchell-Faust  Ad¬ 


vertising  Company,  Chicago;  Marco 
Morrow,  Capper  Farm  Press,  Topeka; 
11.  .Strong  Smith.  Bauer  &  Black,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Stanley  Clague,  managing  direc¬ 
tor.  The  above  picture  shows  the  speakers 
and  guests  at  the  luncheon  given  in 
honor  of  O.  C.  Harn  and  L.  B.  Jones, 
at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  November  18,  full 
details  of  which  were  given  in  Editor  Sc 
Publisher  last  week. 
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involved  in  the  work  of  German  propa¬ 
ganda  as  it  would  be  possible  for  a  na¬ 
tive  and  resident  of  the  United  States 
to  be. 

In  the  second  letter,  which  was  dated 
Feb.  11,  1915,  Dr.  Rumely  wrote  of  the 
feeling  among  American  Catholics,  which 
he  believed  was  turning  in  favor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  he  advised  the  widest  circula¬ 
tion  of  statements  by  various  German 
ecclesiastics.  He  also  commented  on 
the  innumerable  complaints  that  were 
coming  from  business  men  in  those  days, 
because  of  British  interference  with 
American  cable  messages,  and  he  ad¬ 
vised  that  “some  firm  in  New  York  with 
an  American  name’’  be  persuaded  to 
write  a  circular  letter  of  protest. 

An  attempt  had  been  made  to  intro¬ 
duce  the.se  letters  before,  but  they  were 
held  up  by  objections.  Judge  Grubb 
finally  admitted  them  after  they  had 
been  identified  by  Miss  Klsie  Marie 
Diner,  formerly  secretary  to  Dr.  Dern- 
burg 

Another  item  in  Dr.  Rumely’s  alleged 
activities  as  a  propagandist  was  his  han¬ 
dling  of  a  fund  of  $100,000  said  to  have 
been  supplied  by  Dr.  Heinrich  F.  Albert, 
German  Fiscal  Agent  for  the  United 
States,  to  pay  for  the  publication  of  a 
page  advertisement  by  members  of  the 
•American  Association  of  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guage  Newspapers.  The  ad.  in  question, 
“An  Appeal  to  the  .\merican  People,’’ 
was  much  discussed  at  the  time. 

Carried  a  Hundred  Thousand 

Don  S.  Momand,  who  was  secretary 
of  the  association,  testified  that  Louis 
Hammerling,  who  ■  was  the  president, 
after  dining  with  Rumely,  displayed  a 
roll  of  large  bills,  which  he  understood 
totaled  $100,000.  Miss  Bertha  W.  Leffler, 
who  was  the  treasurer,  testified  to  there 
having  been  a  bank  deposit  of  that 
amount  made  at  the  period  in  question. 
This  matter  was  clinched,  however,  in 
the  testimony  of  A.  Bruce  Bielaski,  for¬ 
merly  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  He 
testified  that  in  the  course  of  a  long 
statement  made  to  him  in  October,  1917, 
Dr.  Rumely  admitted  having  handled  this 
money.  ' 

Bielaski  read  from  a  long  account  of 
the  interview,  which  he  had  himself  dic¬ 
tated  following  Rumely’s  call  upon  him 
in  Washington,  that  had  been  previously 
arranged  for.  In  that  interview  the  dcK- 
tor  gave  quite  a  full  autobiography,  tell¬ 
ing  of  his  German  antecedents  but  of 
American  birth  and  education.  After  at¬ 
tending  Oxford  University,  he  went  to 
Oxford  for  a  year,  and  while  he  found 
everything  there  satisfactory  from  an 
intellectual  and  spiritual  standpoint,  there 
was  something  lacking  to  his  view,  and 
so  he  went  to  Germany,  where  he  spent 
five  or  six  years.  At  first  he  was  much 
offended  by  the  numerous  “verboten’’ 
signs,  and  by  being  fined  several  times 
himself  for  minor  infractions  of  the 
official  regulations.  By  degrees,  however, 
he  was  won  over  by  German  efficiency, 
and  was  especially  struck  by  the  system 
of  requiring  every  young  man  to  be 
trained  to  some  regular  calling,  and  to  be 
started  in  life  right. 

More  of  Dr.  Rumely’s  life  was  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  testimony  of  Henry  H. 
Keller,  a  banker  in  La  Porte,  Indiana, 
who  submitted  a  transcript  of  Rumely’s 
account  in  his  bank,  and  identified  a 
great  many  checks.  Stephen  C.  Baldwin, 
counsel  for  the  defense,  on  cross-exam¬ 
ination,  used  this  rather  dry  line  of  tes¬ 
timony  to  show'  the  defendant’s  high 
standing  as  a  business  man  and  citizen 
in  his  home  community. 

The  Government  rested  its  case  last 
Monday,  just  two  weeks  from  the  day 
in  which  it  had  begun  the  presentation 
of  evidence.  This  followed  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  Mortimer  J.  Hogan,  an  employe 


in  the  office  of  the  Alien  Property  Cus¬ 
todian,  on  the  alleged  or.iissions  of  which 
document  the  indictment  was  based.  The 
report  was  drawn  by  Hays,  Kaufmann  & 
Lindheim,  as  counsel  for  Dr.  Rumely, 
and  it  was  signed  by  Mr.  Lindheim,  for 
the  firm.  It  was  filed  December  4,  1917. 

The  usual'  motions  then  began — those 
motions  that  to  the  thoughtful  lay  mind 
inevitably  suggest  that  our  current  court 
procedure  might  be  materially  modified, 
with  much  saving  of  valuable  time,  and 
without  material  injury  to  the  cause  of 
justice.  But  it  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  a  recess  that  was  no  doubt  extremely 
acceptable  to  the  twelve  good  men  and 
true  on  the  jury,  who,  at  the  close  of 
the  morning  session,  were  excused  until 
Tuesday  morning. 

Deny  Motion  to  Dismiss 

The  lawyers,  how'ever,  kept  up  their 
talking  all  the  afternoon,  with  occasional 
reminders  from  the  judge  that  were  of 
varying  degrees  of  acceptability  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  bar.  Both  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win,  for  Dr.  Rumely,  and  Max  D. 
Steuer,  for  the  two  co-defendants,  pre¬ 
sented  long  lists  of  citations  from  the 
testimony  which  they  wanted  stricken 
out,  all  of  which  were  duly  denied  by 
the  Court,  subject  to  the  privilege  of 
renewing  the  motion  when  the  testimony 
is  all  in. 

Mr.  Steuer  also  made  the  regular 
formal  motion  for  the  dismissal  of  the 
indictment  as  respected  his  two  clients, 
making  an  elaborate  argument  in  its  sup¬ 
port.  This  also  was  denied.  It  was 
arranged  that  Mr.  Baldwin’s  motion  to 
the  same  effect,  as  affecting  Dr.  Rumely, 
should  be  heard  latpr  on,  after  Mr. 
Steuer  had  completed  the  case  for  the 
two  co-defendants. 

.\nd  so,  on  last  Tuesday  morning,  Mr. 
Steuer  opened  for  the  defense,  address¬ 
ing  the  jury  for  .something  like  an  hour 
and  a  half.  As  outlined  by  their  coun¬ 
sel,  the  two  lawyer  defendants  base 
their  defense  upon  the  correctness  of 
Dr.  Rumely’s  explanation  of  the  trans¬ 
actions,  as  heretofore  indicated,  and  de¬ 
clare  in  addition  that  their  relation  to 
them  was  solely  that  of  lawyers  to  the 
affairs  of  their  clients,  and,  finally,  that 
they  never  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  funds  of  the  German  Imperial 
Government  in  the  purchase  of  the  Even¬ 
ing  Mail. 

Character  Witnesses  Start  Defense 

Mr.  Steuer  began  the  presentation  of 
testimony  with  that  of  a  select  bunch 
of  character  witnesses,  including  such 
well-known  men  as  Henry  Morgenthau, 
our  former  representative  in  Turkey, 
Judge  William  H.  Wadhams,  former 
Dean  George  H.  Kirchwey  of  Columbia, 
and  Congressman-elect  Ogden  Mills. 

The  defendant  Kaufmann  was  then 
called  to  the  stand.  He  has  been  totally 
blind  for  twenty-three  years,  but  this 
affliction  has  obviously  not  prevented  his 
successful  practise  of  his  profession.  Mr. 
Kaufmann’s  testimony  follow'ed  the  lines 
indicated  in  Mr.  Steuer’s  opening  ad¬ 
dress.  The  witness  said  that  at  the 
time  Dr.  Dernhurg  came  to  the  coun¬ 
try  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  he  was 
himself  interested  in  trying  to  arrange 
for  the  importation  of  white  mineral 
(iil  from  Germany,  and  he  went  to  see 
the  Doctor,  because  of  his  being  a  di¬ 
rector  in  a  certain  company  in  Germany 
with  which  Kaufmann  had  had  dealings, 
or  relations  of  some  kind.  Dernhurg  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  see  Dr.  Albert,  which  he 
did. 

Then  the  mineral  oil  drops  out  of  the 
story,  while  the  Evening  Mail  comes  in. 
Albert  told  Kaufmann  that  he  wished  to 
buy  a  paper,  or  at  least  to  arrange  for 
its  purchase,  also  that  it  was  to  be 
bought  with  the  money  of  an  American 
citizen  then  in  Germany.  As  has  been 


explained  before,  this  American  citizen, 
Herman  Sielcken,  the  “Coffee  King,’’  had 
to  use  the  wireless,  and  other  Imperial 
Government  agencies,  because  of  the 
control  of  the  cables  by  England,  but 
an  additional  point  was  brought  out. 

.\lbert  explained  that  he  knew  that  he 
himself  was  shadowed  and  spied  upon 
all  the  time,  and  he  wished,  in  such  a 
transaction,  to  conceal  his  own  part.  He 
therefore  asked  Kaufmann  to  suggest 
some  one  to  come  in,  and  the  lawyer 
named  Walter  Lyon,  who,  as  Mr.  Har¬ 
per  had  told  in  the  opening  address  for 
the  Government,  acted  as  the  go-between, 
receiving  $5,000  for  his  services. 

Evening  Mail  Lost  $80,000 

In  this  connection  it  was  brought  out 
that  the  Evening  Mail  had  debts  amount¬ 
ing  to  some  $625,000  which  had  to  be 
settled,  out  of  an  initial  advance  of 
$750,000,  and,  after  the  payment  of  some 
incidentals,  there  would  remain  some¬ 
thing  over  $100,000  for  w'orking  capital. 

Kaufmann  continued  on  the  stand  un¬ 
til  the  noon  recess  on  Wednesday.  His 
testimony  that  day  showed  steady  losses 
on  the  part  of  the  Evening  Mail  under 
Rumely’s  management.  In  three  months, 
the  witness  testified,  it  had  lost  some 
$80,000.  In  due  course  of  time,  Sielcken 
put  in  $75,000  more,  and  later  on  re¬ 
peated  the  operation,  this  latter  being  in 
January,  1916.  Dr.  Rumely  was  am¬ 
bitious,  Mr.  Kaufmann  testified,  and  was 
anxious  to  have  the  paper  branch  out 
and  be  a  success,  but  somehow  things 
didn’t  work  out  right. 

In  1916  Kaufmann  went  to  Germany, 
one  object  being  to  visit  his  mother, 
whom  he  saw  in  Hamburg.  It  was  also 
his  aim,  if  possible,  to  arrange  for  getting 
some  much-needed  chemicals  from  Ger¬ 
many  over  to  this  country. 

But  his  most  important  object,  he  in¬ 
sisted.  was  to  interview  Mr.  Sielcken, 
whom  he  saw  in  Baden  Baden.  He 
gave  the  “Coffee  King’’  a  full  account 
of  the  struggles  of  the  Evening  Mail,  he 
said,  one  encouraging  item  being  that 
Mr.  Larke,  the  business  manager,  was 
not  without  hope  that  the  paper  might 
pick  up.  The  final  important  item  was 
that  Sielcken  made  a  further  advance 
ultimately  of  $150,000  to  keep  the  Mail 
going.  This  was  just  a  few  days  before 
the  United  States  entered  the  war.  It 
was  made,  Kaufmann  testified,  because 
Sielcken  was  loath  to  lose  all  he  had 
put  in.  and  with  the  hope  of  saving  his 
previous  investment. 

Eugene  Orvis,  who  was  Kaufmann’s 
secretary  and  attendant  on  his  European 
trip  in  1916,  followed.  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon.  He  corroborated  his  employer’s 
account  of  his  movements,  but  was  not 
able  to  throw  much  light  on  the  matters 
of  business  that  were  discussed.  Orvis 
was  still  on  the  stand  when  the  Court 
took  an  adjournment  until  next  Monday. 


PLAN  NEW  WINDSOR  DAILY 

Publisher  of  Weekly  Elra  Gets  New 
Charter — City  Has  Two  Dailies 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Toron'to. — A  charter  covering  the  is¬ 
sue  of  a  daily  paper  has  been  granted 
to  Wilfrid  Southwood,  publisher  of  the 
Era,  a  Windsor  (Ont.)  weekly  new's- 
paper.  The  new  daily,  it  is  expected, 
will  appear  early  in  the  new  year. 
Windsor,  a  city  of  less  than  40.000  popu¬ 
lation,  will  then  have  three  newspapers, 
in  addition  to  the  Detroit  dailies,  which 
all  have  a  large  circulation  on  this  side 
of  the  river.  The  two  present  dailies 
are  the  Sun  and  the  Star,  which  are 
morning  and  evening  papers  respectively. 
The  Sun  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  field. 
Both  are  owned  by  W.  F.  Herman. 


SPANISH  RIVER  PLANS 
ADJUSTABLE  CONTRACT 

Denies  Report  1921  Price  Is  6.50 — Has 

Closed  Some  Contracts  for  More 

Than  Year — Best  Foreign 
Paper  Offered 

Reports  that  the  Spanish  River  Pulp 
&  Paper  Company  had  set  its  1921  price 
at  6.50  were  current  in  New  York  this 
week,  but  the  G.  H.  Mead  Company, 
which  sells  this  company’s  products  in 
the  United  .States,  informed  Editor  & 
Pi'BI.ishkr  that  next  year’s  newsprint 
price  had  not  yet  been  set.  It  w’as  stated 
in  the  Mead  company’s  telegram  that 
the  1921  contract  will  probably  provide 
for  adjusment  of  price  on  July  1  and 
that  the  Mead  company  had  closed  some 
contracts  extending  beyond  the  end  of 
1921,  providing  for  adjustment  of  price. 

■Another  report  which  was  in  general 
circulation  was  that  the  Great  Northern 
Paper  Company  had  definitely  set  its 
1921  jiricc  at  5  cents  for  the  entire  year 
and  that  it  had  offered  a  contract  at 
this  price  for  three  years,  subject  to  ad¬ 
justment  to  cover  increases  in  the  cost 
of  production. 

Best  foreign  newsprint  is  still  being 
offered  in  New  York  under  seven  cents. 
One  offer  was  made  at  6.60  in  500  ton 
lots ;  6.50  in  3,000  ton  lots,  and  6.75  on 
lots  of  less  than  500  tons.  Another  offer 
of  best  Swedish  newsprint  at  6.80  was 
being  made.  All  of  these  offers  were  on 
delivery  to  Atlantic  ports. 

One  contract  on  large  Swedish  ton¬ 
nage  for  delivery  in  regular  monthly 
shipments  at  a  Gulf  port  at  7  cents,  f.  o.  b. 
dock,  terms  30  days,  was  closed  during 
the  week.  The  place  of  delivery  and 
terms  give  this  sale,  which  covers  1921, 
unusual  interest. 

Publishers’  stocks  and  transit  tonnage 
on  October  31  represented  slightly  more 
than  44  days’  supply  at  the  existing  rate 
of  consumption,  a  decrease  of  about  7 
days  from  the  September  30  total,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion’s  monthly  paper  report.  Average 
contract  price  for  the  month  noted  by 
the  commission  was  $5.79  per  cwt.  on 
-American  tonnage,  and  $5,343  on  Cana¬ 
dian  tonnage.  Spot  prices  averaged 
$9,362  per  cwt. 

Production  by  American  mills  of 
standard  news,  according  to  the  report, 
was  114,232  tons  and  shipments  were 
116,385  tons,  leaving  total  stocks  on  hand 
at  the  end  of  the  month  of  19,651  tons. 
The  Newsprint  Service  Bureau  reported 
the  production  of  44  .American  and 
Canadian  mills  for  the  month  as  176,069 
tons,  with  shipments  of  176,444  tons. 
American  mills  produced  during  the  first 
ten  months  of  1920,  47,378  tons,  or  5 
per  cent,  more  newsprint  than  during 
the  same  period  last  year.  Canadian 
mills  exceeded  their  1919  tonnage  for 
this  period  by  71,244  tons,  or  11  per 
cent.  Stocks  on  hand  at  mill  points  of 
27,561  tons  are  about  4  days’  production. 

Butler  Entertains  Georgians 

Buffalo. — Edward  H.  Butler,  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Evening  News,  had 
as  his  guests  at  luncheon  Governor 
Hugh  M.  Dorsey  of  Georgia  and  six 
other  members  of  the  Georgia  trade  dele¬ 
gation  which  visited  Buffalo  on  Novem¬ 
ber  20.  The  party  spent  the  day  visiting 
Buffalo  industries  and  were  guests  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  dinner. 
Editors  and  publishers  in  the  party  were : 
L.  L.  Arnold,  editor  of  Cotton;  Frank 
Lawson,  editor  of  the  Dublin  Courier- 
Herald;  John  Paschall,  managing  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal ;  J.  C.  McAuliffe, 
Augusta;  Gark  Howell,  Jr.,  Atlanta 
Constitution ;  W.  T.  Bacon,  editor  of  the 
Madisonian. 
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CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  MOVES  TO  NEW  HOME 
BETWEEN  TWO  SUNSETS 


Giant  Daily  and  Sunday  Issues  Turned  Out  Between  Two 
Plants — Force  Believes  Walls  Were  Built 
with  Machines  in  Place 


The  advertising  department  is  the  larg¬ 
est  user  of  telephone  service.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  department  is  connected  with 
the  composing  room  and  the  new  plant 
by  pneumatic  tubes,  and  there  will  be 
regular  bus  and  messenger  service  be¬ 
tween  the  two  buildings. 

Light  and  air,  safety  devices,  modern 
machinery,  ideal  arrangement  of  de¬ 
partments,  are  features  of  the  Tribune’s 
new  plant.  Even  the  pressroom  is  not 
in  a  basement,  but  on  the  ground  floor 
level,  a  long,  narrow  room,  with  win¬ 
dows  along  its  full  length. 

The  presses  are  only  eight  feet  high, 
with  ample  clearance  in  all  directions. 
In  addition  there  are  more  safety  de¬ 
vices  than  were  ever  put  on  a  press  be¬ 


^HICAGO. — -Xn  overwhelming  task 
'^was  accomplished  with  speed  and 
smoothness  when  the  Chicago  Tribune  on 
Sunday,  Xov.  21,  removed  from  its  old 
plant  to  its  new  one  without  interfering 
with  the  printing  and  circulation  of  760,- 
000  Sunday  Tribunes  and  450,000  Daily 
Tribunes,  both  issues  of  unusual  size. 

Up  to  six  o’clock  Sunday  morning  the 
Tribune  was  prepared  to  issue  from 
Madison  and  Dearborn  streets  any  extra 
that  late  news  might  warrant.  By  nine 
o’clock  Sunday  night  the  editorial,  com¬ 
posing,  stereotyping,  etching,  circulation 
and  other  departments  with  their  enor¬ 
mous  variety  of  equipment  had  been 
moved  to  Michigan  and  Austin  avenues, 
nine  blocks  away,  and  the  new  presses 


Lookintr  across  the  railroad  spur  on  Austin  avenue  at  the  new  building  as  the  architect 
saw  it.  The  Tribune  expects  to  be  the  leader  to  building'  a  new  business  station  on  the 

North  Side 


were  turning  out  tlie  early  editions  of 
the  Monday  morning  paper. 

The  large  amount  of  machinery  with 
its  steam,  gas  and  electrical  connections 
necessitated  the  employment  of  members 
of  nine  unions.  All  worked  together  in 
harmony  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight 
hours  at  a  stretch.  Forty-three  moving 
vans  were  in  service.  All  possible 
material  was  moved  in  advance  on 
Thursday,  b'riday  and  Saturday  but  the 
great  hulk  of  the  task  had  to  be  left 
for  Sunday.  Of  the  57  linotypes  only 
six  had  been  moved  up  to  Saturday 
night,  and  it  had  taken  half  a  day  to 
move  the  first  one.  .\t  1  :45  Sunday 
afternoon  the  57th  machine  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  new  plant. 

Nine  steam  tables,  each  weighing 
seven  and  a  half  tons,  were  transported 
in  sections,  .set  u])  and  put  in  operation 
in  less  than  eighteen  hours.  The  240  filing 
ca.ses  of  the  Tribune  morgue  were  never 
out  of  service.  They  were  moved  in 
order  Satitrday  night  and  photos  and 
clippings  secured  even  while  the  cases 
were  in  transit.  The  telephone  com¬ 
pany's  task  of  transferring  100  lines  and 
275  extensiotis  from  the  switchboard, 
which  remains  at  the  old  location,  was 
rme  of  the  largc.st  it  has  ever  attempted 
The  telephone  switchboard  rernaitis  at 
Madison  and  Dearborn  streets  because 
the  business  office  on  the  main  floor  and 
two  of  the  upper  "floors  of  the  Tribune 
Building  will  still  be  occupied  by  the 
advertising  and  auditing  departments. 


fore,  enabling  the  i)res.smen  to  work  with 
ati  absolute  minimum  of  danger.  Their 
old  task  of  climbing  in  and  out  through 
swiftly  moving  machinery  is  eliminated. 

In  former  years  it  was  the  practice 
to  construct  a  building  and  fill  it  with 
machinery,  offices,  stores,  etc.  The  best 
modern  practice  is  to  make  ati  ideal  lay¬ 
out  for  the  machinery,  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  relation  between  all  de- 
partments,  and  then  construct  walls 
around  the  whole.  This  has  been  done 
in  the  Tribune  plant.  One  of  the  chief 
benelits  will  be  as  near  perfect  ventila¬ 
tion  as  it  is  possible  to  secure.  There 
will  be  forced  drafts  of  air,  which  will 
be  artificially  cooled  in  Summer  and 
heated  in  Winter.  Perfecting  of  the 
ventilating  system  was  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  expensive  problems  met  in 
erecting  this  building. 

.•\  si)ecial  switch-track  brings  carloads 
of  [)aper  to  the  very  door  of  the  plant, 
saving  delays  and  expense  incident  to 
trucking  in  Chicago’s  congested  loop 
district.  There  is  only  one  basement  and 
that  is  used  for  the  stora.ge  of  paper. 
There  is  an  absolute  minimum  of  han¬ 
dling  of  rolls  and  from  the  time  they 
are  taken  off  the  cars  they  are  never 
placed  on  end.  The  rolls  are  conveyed 
by  gravity  from  their  storage  place  to 
the  reels  underneath  the  presses.  These 
rolls  of  paper  are  placed  on  each  reel, 
and  there  are  25  reels,  later  to  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  30. 

There  are,  therefore,  75  rolls  of  paper 


in  place  immediately  below  the  presses. 
As  each  roll  is  exhausted,  the  next  one 
takes  its  place  and  is  started  feeding  the 
press  above  merely  by  pushing  buttons, 
without  stopping  the  press. 

The  press  room  is  250  feet  long  and 
its  capacity  can  be  enlarged  almost  150 
per  cent.  The  presses  can  make  six  de¬ 
liveries  of  40  pages  each,  five  deliveries 
of  48  pages  each,  etc.  Three  sections 
can  be  printed  and  folded,  eliminating 
stuffing  up  to  a  total  of  64  pages  at  the 
rate  of  36,000  per  hour. 

Complete  papers  are  delivered,  not  in 
the  press  room  but  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  building,  which  is  the  mailing 
room.  Here  an  elaborate  system  of  wide 
belt  conveyors  runs  underneath  the 
tables  carrying  the  bundles  to  chutes,  the 
ends  of  which  are  in  trucks  or  wagons 
outside  the  building. 

The  mechanical  improvements  in  the 
new  plant  mean  a  saving  of  at  least  an 
hour  between  the  first  copy  turned  into 
the  composing  room  and  the  last  finished 
papers  on  the  wagons. 

The  third  and  seventh  floors  of  the 
plant  are  occupied  by  miscellaneous  of¬ 
fices,  the  fourth  floor  by  a  model  com¬ 
posing  room,  with  16-foot  ceiling  and 
a  splendid  light,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth 
by  the  local  room  and  the  Sunday,  art, 
telegraph  and  etching  departments.  The 
local  room  in  the  center  of  the  building 
with  these  other  departments  all  opening 
out  from  it,  is  two  stories  high  with  win¬ 
dows  all  around  the  second  story.  In 
other  words,  the  fifth  floor  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  simply  the  upper  part  of  the  local 
room.  The  Tribune’s  force  feels  that 
this  gives  them  the  finest  workshop  in 
the  country. 

On  the  roof  of  the  building  is  a  giant 
wireless,  which  has  already  caught  mes¬ 
sages  fn  m  Nauen,  Germany. 

In  its  new  plant  with  its  new  equip¬ 
ment.  the  Tribune  expects  to  give  much 
better  service  both  to  readers  and  to  ad¬ 
vertisers.  The  improvement  in  printing 
has  met  with  immediate  and  enthusiastic 
recognition. 


Tree  Number  Out 

Reprints  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
best  house  organs  issued  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  N'orman  T.  A.  Munder  &  Co., 
Baltimore  printers,  are  responsible  for 
it.  Its  contents  are  wheat-thought  picked 
from  everywhere.  The  October  number 
is  devoted  to  trees.  It  is  worth  reading 
and  worth  putting  away  for  ready  ref¬ 
erence. 


Ad  Bureau  Committee  to  Meet 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  .\dvertising  of  the  N.  P.  A. 
will  meet  at  New  York  Xoveniber  30 
at  11  a.  m. 


Paper  trucked  by  gravity  to  press  reels  and 
finifctied  paper  delivered  by  conveyor  to 
mailingr  room  above  presses 


LINOTYPE  PROFITS  $2,430,731 


Equivalent  to  Earnings  of  $18.99  a 
Share  on  $12,800,000  Capital 

The  report  of  the  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
September  30,  1920,  shows  net  profits, 
after  deductions  for  depreciation  and 
taxes,  of  $2,430,731.  This  was  the 
equivalent  of  $18.99  a  share  earned  on 
the  $12,800,000  capital  stock  and  com¬ 
pared  with  $12.76  earned  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  year.  The  balance  sheet  of  the  com¬ 
pany  as  of  September  30,  showed  under 
assets,  an  increase  in  the  item  of  real  es¬ 
tate  from  $1,254,698  to  $2,237,931,  while 
inventories  were  set  down  at  $4,503,123, 
as  compared  with  $3,166,423  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  Accounts  receivable  were 
shown  at  $2,284,360  as  compared  with 
$1,471,232  in  the  year  before.  On  the 
liability  side  bills  payable  were  shown 
as  $2,722,500,  as  compared  with  $825,000 
in  the  preceding  year.  There  was  re¬ 
served  for  taxes  $600,520.  The  item  in 
the  previous  year  was  only  $261,928. 


Plan  New  England  Campaign 

Boston. — A  meeting  of  salesmen  of 
the  Walker-Stetson  Company,  was  held 
last  week  in  the  Parker  Hou.se,  where 
plans  were  formulated  for  an  advertising 
campaign  throughout  Kew  England. 


Here’s  a  two-story  local  room,  surrounded  by  other  departments  which  feed,  or  we  fed  by 
it.  The  offices  shown  surrounding  the  local  room  are  on  the  fifth  floor,  giving  the  local 
staff  the  entire  fourth  flocpr  and  part  of  the  fifth. 
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PENNSYLVANIANS  SEE 
LOWER  PAPER  PRICES 

Dailiet*  Officer*  Again  Urge  Three>Cent 

Price — Opposition  to  Labor  De¬ 
mands  for  Higher  Wages, 
Saying  Limit  I*  Reached 

(By  Telegraph  to  Edito*  &  Publisher) 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  November  23. — Ex¬ 
pressing  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
daily  newspaper  publishers  throughout 
Pennsylvania,  Charles  R.  Long,  of  the 
Chester  Times  and  Republican,  declared 
that  the  newsprint  situation  was  very 
favorable,  and  that  publishers  could  look 
for  more  equitable  prices  in  1921  con¬ 
tracts.  Mr.  Long  spoke  at  the  meeting 
of  the  executive  committee  and  officers 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  Dailies, 
of  which  he  is  president. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  the  newsprint 
situation  has  improved  a  hundred  per 
cent  during  the  past  several  months,’’ 
said  Mr.  Long,  “and  the  improvement  in 
great  measure  is  due  to  the  determined 
stand  taken  by  many  of  the  publishers. 
I  am  told  that  the  mills  are  now  produc¬ 
ing  in  excess  of  the  demands,  and  that 
the  representatives  of  the  paper  manu¬ 
facturers  are  seeking  contracts  for  next 
year. 

“This  condition  is  very  gratifying,  but 
we  must  continue  to  exert  our  efforts  in 
pursuance  of  a  falling  market.” 

A  telegram  was  read  by  Wilmer  Crow, 
secretary,  from  Jason  Rogers,  of  the 
New  York  Globe,  in  which  Mr.  Rogers 
declared  that  the  newsprint  situation  was 
well  in  hand,  and  that  contracts  could 
be  made  at  six  and  six  and  one-half 
cents,  with  spot  paper  slightly  above. 

The  question  of  threc-cent  newspapers 
was  taken  up  and  it  was  the  consensus 
of  opinion  that  local  conditions  should 
govern  the  price  of  papers. 

H.  C.  Carpenter,  of  the  I..ancaster  In¬ 
telligencer,  said  that  the  recent  change  to 
three  cents  of  all  the  Lancaster  papers 
had  been  effected  with  practically  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  at  all.  Other  publishers  declared 
that  the  only  manner  in.  which  a  change 
could  he  effected  successfully  was  for 
all  papers  in  a  community  to  make  the 
change  at  once. 

In  the  matter  of  labor  troubles,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  publishers  indicated  that  they 
were  having  trouble  with  the  forty-four- 
hour  week,  and  that  many  insistent  de¬ 
mands  for  more  money  were  forthcom¬ 
ing  But  thev  were  united  in  their  deci¬ 
sion  that  the  limit  in  high  wages  has 
been  reached,  and  that  they  would  con¬ 
cede  no  more. 

.Among  those  present  were:  Charles 
R.  I.ong.  president;  W.  L.  Taylor,  York 
Dispatch:  Hale  Steinman.  T^ncaster;  J. 
H.  Zerhey.  Pottsville  Republican;  C.  J. 
Smith.  Allentown  Morning  Herald;  R. 
C.  Gordon.  Waynesboro  Record;  A.  B. 
Schropp.  Lebanon  News;  C.  N.  An¬ 
drews,  Easton  Free  Press ;  H.  C.  Car¬ 
penter,  T.ancaster  Intelligencer;  F.  R. 
Oyster,  Harrisburg  Telegram,  and  Wil¬ 
mer  Crow. 


WESTERN  CANADA  PROSPEROUS 


Optimism  and  Confidence  Prevail*  and 
Business  Generally  Good. 

Toronto,  Ont.— Fred  W.  Thompson, 
Toronto  representative  of  several  west¬ 
ern  newspapers,  including  The  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C.)  Sun  and  the  Vancouver 
Farm  and  Home,  has  just  returned  from 
an  ex ’ended  trip  to  the  Coast.  He  re¬ 
ports  an  optimistic  and  a  confident  West 
with  business  good  generally. 

Some  towns,  such  as  Prince  Rupert, 
he  says,  have  made  astonishing  progress 
during  the  past  few  years.  And  the 


growth  and  material  advancement  of  this 
town,  as  indicated  by  ’ts  well  paved 
streets,  beautiful  homes  and  modern 
conveniences  is  but  typical  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  prosperity  which  the  western  prov¬ 
inces  have  enjoyed  since  the’  war,  and 
which  an  abnormal  grain  crop  has  made 
secure  for  another  year. 


Norfolk  Tribune  Suspend* 

Norfolk,  Va. — After  an  existence  of 
six  weeks,  the  Norfolk  Tribune,  an  after¬ 
noon  and  Sunday  morning  daily,  ceased 
publication  with  its  issue  of  November 
20,  and  so  far  no  plans  for  its  resumption 
have  been  made.  J.  Peter  Holland,  a 
local  real  estate  man,  was  president  of 
the  Tribune  Company,  and  strenuous  ef¬ 
forts  were  made  to  interest  the  Norfolk 
business  world  by  the  offering  of  stock 
for  sale  throughout  the  community.  The 
response,  however,  was  not  of  an  en¬ 
couraging  nature  and  the  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising  carried  during  the  life  of  the 
publication  was  small.  It  is  understood 
that  efforts  are  being  made  to  dispose  of 
the  plant  and  machinery  of  the  company. 


Not  in  the  basement,  but  on  the  street  level  is  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  pressroom  and  its 
allied  departments.  The  pressroom  is  r.ow  Z50  feet  long,  with  the  presses  in  a  single  line. 
When  later  growth  demands  it,  the  presses  will  be  extended  into  the  second  building  unit, 
giving  a  total  line  of  presses  stretching  out  300  feet  and  still  further  room  is  provided  for 
a  second  300-foot  row  back  cf  the  first.  Color  and  rotogravure  presses  will  be  installed 
in  a  special  building  on  Ontario  street  near  the  lake 


CANADIAN  PRESS  O.  K/S 
REUTER  SERVICE 


South  Norwalk  Sentinel  Is  50 

South  Norwalk,  Conn. — The  Even¬ 
ing  Sentinel  has  passed  its  fiftieth  birth¬ 
day.  The  publication  was  established 
in  1870  by  the  late  James  Golden,  and  at 
his  death  several  years  ago  the  active 


Shareholders  Authorize  Board  to  Es¬ 
tablish  Direct  Cable  Connection 
With  London  for  European 
New* 


B.  Burgoyne,  St.  Catharine’s  Standard; 
T.  H.  Dingman,  St.  Thomas  Times- 
Journal;  W.  J.  Wilkinson,  Toronto  Mail 
and  Empire;  J.  H.  Harry  Smith  and 
John  Lang,  Toronto  World;  P.  D.  Mac- 
Neil,  Sydney  Morning  Post;  J.  Goulet, 
Ottawa  Le  Droit;  and  J.  F.  B.  Livesay, 
general  manager  of  the  Canadian  Press, 
Ltd. 


(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Montre.-m.,  Nov.  24. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  Canadian  Press,  Ltd.,  shareholders, 
held  here  today,  it  was  decided  to  estab- 


Lauzanne  in  Paris  for  U.  S.  Features 

Tlie  United  States  Feature  Service, 


-  — . .  J - “6-  —  u  Li  ■  :  York,  has  appointed  Stephane 

management  was  assumed  by  his  widow,  *  ’  direct  Britush  cable  service  of  news,  Lauzanne  as  its  Paris  correspondent.  Dr 
Emma  L.  Golden,  and  her  daughter,  supplementing  the  present  services  used  Bernhard  Fuchs,  formerly  editor-in-chief 

by  the  Canadian  Press,  and  the  board  -  ---- 

of  directors  was  authorized  to  enter  into 
an  arrangement  for  the  British  news 
service  of  Reuters’  News  Agency,  to  be 
edited  in  London  by  Canadian  Press  edi¬ 
tors  and  carried  to  Canada  by  direct 
cable. 


Agnes  L.  Golden.  Edmund  E.  Crowe, 
relative  of  the  Golden  family,  is  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Robert  G.  Mitchell,  who 
started  as  a  newsboy  and  later  a  reporter, 
is  still  with  the  paper  as  its  city  editor. 


of  the  Vienna  Fremdenblatt,  has  been 
appointed  Vienna  correspondent;  and 
Adolf  Konti,  editor  of  the  European 
Press,  is  the  Berlin  representative, 
h'dgar  Mels,  formerly  connected  with  the 
Philadelphia  Public  and  Evening  Ledgers 
and  for  the  last  year  of  its  existence  for- 
Inder  past  conditions  the  bulk  of  the  eign  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 


Sunday  Paper  in  Red  Wing 

Red  Wing,  Minn. — The  Red  Wing  .  _  .  _  _ , _ _ _ 

Sunday  Republican  Rural  and  Urban  forc'Ru  news  published  in  the  Canadian  Telegraph,  is  manager  of  the  foreign 
'  '  ■  ‘  papers  has  been  received  through  the  As-  news  service. 


weekly  appeared  November  21  in  four 
sections  including  comic  and  full  tele¬ 
graphic  news.  Nearly  a  hundred  columns 
of  local  display  advertising  were  carried. 
The  H.  C.  Theis  Ojmpany  represents  it 
in  New  A'ork  and  Chicago. 


Newspaper  Room  for  Marion  Club 

Cleveland. — .As  a  token  of  their  ap¬ 
preciation,  ncwspaiier  correspondents 
who  covered  the  Harding  political  head¬ 
quarters  in  Marion,  O.,  during  the  cam¬ 
paign,  are  planning  to  decorate  a  room 
of  the  Marion  Gub.  The  club  extended 
every  service  possible  to  the  visiting  cor¬ 
respondents  who  covered  the  “front 
porch”  meetings  of  the  next  President. 

U.  S.  Office  for  African  World 

The  .African  Publications,  Ltd.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  .African  World,  London, 
have  appointed  the  World  Wide  .Adver¬ 
tising  Corporation  as  American  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  Emil  Maurice  Scholz  as 
■American  editor.  All  American  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  transacted  from  the  New 
York  Office. 


sociated  Press  of  the  United  States, 
which,  while  free  from  any  color  or  dis¬ 
tortion,  has  been  open  to  the  objection 
that  it  did  not  carry  all  news  from  Great 
Britain  that  the  Canadian  people  were 
particularly  interested  in. 

Among  those  present  were: 

E.  Norman  Smith,  Ottawa  Journal, 
president;  J.  D.  Black,  Fredericton 
Gleaner ;  Frank  B.  Ellis,  St.  John  Globe ; 

G.  Fred  Pearson,  Halifax  Chronicle;  E. 

H.  Macklin  and  John  W.  Dafee,  Mani¬ 
toba  Free  Pressi;  E.  B.  Mackay,  Port 
Arthur  Chronicle;  John  Scott,  Montreal 
Gazette;  C.  L.  Sibley,  Montreal  Herald; 
W.  J.  McNair,  Hamilton  Herald;  Oswald 
Mayrand,  Montreal  La  Presse;  Henri 
Gagnon,  Quebec  Le  Soleil;  L.  F.  Tarte, 
Montreal  La  Patrie;  G.  Pelletier,  Mont¬ 
real  Le  Devoir;  J.  B.  Lapointe,  Montreal 
Le  Canada ;  C.  F.  Crandall,  Montreal 
Star;  C.  A.  Edwin,  Windsor  Border 
Cities  Star;  Burford  Hooke,  Regina 
Leader;  C.  O.  Knowles,  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram  ;  Hon.  Frank  Carroll,  Quebec  Tele¬ 
graph;  G.  Penny,  Quebec  Chronicle;  W. 


Nichols  Heads  Printing  Firm 

\\  ORCESTER. — The  Charles  W.  Burbank 
Conqiany,  printing,  has  appointed  as 
manager  C.  .Arthur  Nichols,  proprietor 
of  the  Nichols  Newspaper  -Advertising 
-Agency.  He  intends  to  move  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  to  the  offices  of  the  print¬ 
ing  company,  bringing  the  two  businesses 
together,  though  not  consolidating  them. 


Indiana  Members  A.  P.  Meet 

.A  meeting  of  the  Indiana  members 
of  the  -Associated  Press  was  held  No¬ 
vember  18  in  Indianapolis,  followed 
by  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Severin. 
Jackson  S.  Elliott,  of  New  York,  gen¬ 
eral  superintendent,  Edgar  T.  Cutter, 
superintendent  of  the  Central  Divi¬ 
sion,  and  John  L.  Stuart,  chief  of  the 
Indianapolis  bureau,  attended. 


Atholstan  Gives  $100,000  to  McGill 

Montreal.— A  subscription  of  $100,000 
given  by  Ixird  Atholstan,  publisher  of 
the  Montreal  Star,  to  McGill  University 
during  its  campaign  for  $5,000,000,  sets 
a  new  high  record  for  newspaper  bene¬ 
factions  to  Canadian  universities. 


Williams  Is  Editors'  Guest 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.— Dean  Walter  Wil¬ 
liams,  of  the  school  of  journalism.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  will  be  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Northwest  Missouri  Press  Association 
here  December  3-4. 


Availability  and  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  employees  were  considered 
in  selecting'  this  site  for  the  new  Chicago  Tribune  building.  A  wide 
boulevard  flanks  one  side,  passed  by  no  screeching  elevated  trains  and 
surface  cars  with  a  wide  view  of  the  Lake  and  within  five  minutes 
walk  of  the  Municipal  Pier  and  bathing  beach  and  of  the  shopping 
district  in  the  Loop.  Several  local  and  suburban  transportation  lines 
pass  within  a  few  blocks  of  the  building. 


Aberdeen  Printer*  Strike 

Aberdeen,  S.  D. — Thirty  union  print¬ 
ers,  employed  on  the  two  dailies,  the 
News  and  the  American,  and  in  several 
job  shops  went  out  on  strike.  They  de¬ 
manded  a  new  wage  scale. 
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HARDING  IS  LIKELY  TO  RESTORE  WHITE 
HOUSE  PRESS  MEETINGS 


Learned  Value  of  Newspaper  Co-operation  as  Senator  During 
Campaign — May  Bar  Conferences  to  All  But 
Bona  Fide  Correspondents. 


By  ROBERT  T.  BARRY 

(IVashinston  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher) 


tered  cars.  It  will  be  an  invitation  crowd 
and  we  will  join  the  party  in  Florida. 
We  will  pay  our  N.  E.  A.  dues  there 
and  go  as  part  of  that  organization.” 


‘F.T.C.”  CONCENTRATING 
ON  GRATUITIES 


Many  Complaints  Receiving  Applica* 
tions  for  License  Under  Enemy- 
Owned  Trademarks — Inquir- 


Chemical  Corporation,  171  Madison  avenue, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Trade-mark  “Ichthyol,”  No.  62,602,  dated 
May  14.  I'M)?,  to  Ichthyol  Gesellschaft  Cordes, 
Hermanni  &  Company,  of  Hamburg,  Germany, 
for  “Medicinal  Sulfonic  Acids  and  Their 
Salts.’’ 

License  applied  for  by  Meadows  Oil  and 
Chemical  Corporation,  171  Madison  avenue. 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Trade-mark  “Ichthyol,”  No.  62,603,  dated 
May  14,  1907,  to  Ichthyol  Gesellschaft  Cordes, 
Hermanni  &  Company,  of  Hamburg,  Germany, 
for  “Medicinal  Sulfonic  Acids  and  Their 
Salts.” 

License  applied  for  by  Meadows  Oil  and 
Chemical  Oil  and  Chemical  Corporation,  171 
Madison  avenue,  New  Y’ork  City,  N.  Y. 


ASHINGTON. — Recollection  of  his 
^  relations  with  the  Senate  correspond¬ 
ents  during  the  treaty  fight  when  intimate 
matters  of  moment  were  discussed  in 
conference  and  appreciation  of  the  cor¬ 
dial  working  spirit  which  prevailing  dur¬ 
ing  his  campaign  association  with  news¬ 
paper  men  are  counted  as  factors  likely 
to  prompt  President-elect  Warren  G. 
Harding  to  reopen  the  door  to  White 
House  press  conferences  that  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  slammed  shut  in  1914. 

Mr.  Harding  found  a  confidential  in¬ 
timacy  with  the  newspaper  men  at 
Marion  to  have  been  of  great  value  to 
him.  For  one  thing,  his  chats  with  the 
“gang  in  the  press  shack”  enabled  them 
to  interpret  his  League  of  Nations  speech 
at  Des  Moines,  la.,  when  so  many  mis¬ 
conceptions  of  his  meaning  prevailed 
elsewhere  that  he  was  forced  to  make  a 
further  explanatory  address  at  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Harding 
appreciates  the  very  important  part  that 
the  Senate  newspaper  men  played  in  the 
long  treaty  fight.  He  is  aware  that  with¬ 
out  the  support  of  the  press  gallery  tlie 
Republican  effort  to  dispel  the  early  sen¬ 
timent  that  the  covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  should  be  accepted  by  the 
Senate  just  as  it  came  from  the  peace 
table  at  Versailles. 

Mr.  Harding  has  an  exceptionally  keen 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  properly 
directed  publicity.  It  is  not  denied  -that 
had  he  been  able  to  reach  the  public  in 
anything  like  the  manner  of  Governor 
Frank  O.  Lowden,  Senator  Hiram  John¬ 
son  or  General  Leonard  Wood  he  would 
not  have  been  classed  with  the  “dark 
horses”  at  Chicago  and  his  nomination 
would  have  appeared  in  its  logical  aspect, 
as  he  was  in  the  most  favorable  position 
throughout  the  deliberations  at  the  con¬ 
vention. 

Close  advisers  of  the  President-elect 
are  not  insensible  to  the  great  advantages 
of  clo.se  personal  contact  between  Mr. 
Harding  and  the  corps  of  Washington 
correspondents.  Public  opinion  means 
so  much  to  the  incoming  administration 
that  a  proper  and  accurate  presentation 
of  the  President’s  views  is  held  to  be  no 
less  important  than  the  actual  framing 
of  his  policies.  Interpretative  corre¬ 
spondence  has  iieen  developed  to  such  an 
extent  by  leading  newspapers  of  the 
country  that  straight-away  reporting  of 
actual  news  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
essentially  the  function  of  the  news  as¬ 
sociations. 

After  a  relapse  of  some  years,  many 
papers  are  getting  back  to  the  old  view 
that  the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
Washington  correspondents  is  to  inter¬ 
pret  without  editorializing  the  big  news 
events  in  Washington.  Some  papers  re¬ 
gard  the  daMy  dispatch  from  their  capi¬ 
tal  representative  as  a  “news  editorial,” 
although  the  style  of  explaining  to  the 
reader- bi-a-hurry — developed  with  mark¬ 
ed  success  by  David  Hawrence — is  pre¬ 
ferred  by  most  editors.  They  want  their 
men  to  state  the  meaning  of  the  news, 
without  passing  upon  it  editorially. 

This  development  led  to  intimate  re¬ 
lations  between  the  Senate  correspond¬ 
ents  and  Senators,  both  Republican  and 
Democratic,  during  the  treaty  fight,  and 
the  importance  of  its  recognition  by  the 
Harding  administration  is  not  underesti¬ 


mated  by  those  party  leaders  who  do  not 
agree  with  some  of  their  less-informed 
associates. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  a  group  of  party 
leaders  who  think  the  only  safe  way  to 
deal  with  newspaper  men  is  to  withhold 
confidences  from  them ;  to  “hand  out  a 
lot  of  bunk” — to  use  the  phrase  of  the 
reporters — and  let  it  go  at  that.  That 
those  politicians  are  fooling  no  one  but 
themselves  is  hardly  necessary  to  state 
in  Editor  &  Pubusher. 

The  unpopularity  of  a  national  political 
figure  because  of  his  attitude  in  the  re¬ 
cent  campaign  is  answer  enough.  That 
man  thought  to  fool  the  correspondents 
on  almost  every  occasion,  with  the  result 
that  his  personal  presidential  boom  was 
cast  into  oblivion. 

That  there  arc  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  freedom  of  conference  at  the  White 
House  is  not  disputed  even  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondents,  but  the  funda¬ 
mental  trouble  has  heen  with  the  news¬ 
paper  men  tlicmselvcs.  Iuhtor  &  Pl’B- 
i.ismer’s  Washington  correspondent  has 
tried  without  success  for  two  years  to 
convince  the  Standing  Committee  of  Cor¬ 
respondents  that  it  had  a  duty  to  itself, 
to  the  corps  and  to  public  officials  rela¬ 
tive  to  assuming  jurisdiction  over  what 
arc  known  as  the  “downtown  confer¬ 
ences,”  those  with  Cabinet  officers. 

.Supervision  of  the  confidential  conver¬ 
sations  between  high  government  officials 
and  the  press  has  been  held  essen¬ 
tial  to  maintenance  of  a  proper  protec¬ 
tion  for  all  concerned.  The  failure  of 
the  Standing  Commhtce  to  assume  that 
responsibility^  has  resulted  in  numerous 
unfortunate  incidents,  besides  admitting 
to  the  Cabinet  conferences  the  “tipsters,” 
information  services  and  representatives 
of  organizations  eager  to  obtain  confi¬ 
dential  information  for  distribution  to 
their  employers  and  clients  although  pub¬ 
lication  of  it  was  withheld  by  the  news- 
jiaper  men. 

It  is  felt  that  if  Mr.  Harding  will  con¬ 
sent  to  a  renewal  of  the  conferences, 
str'et  supervision  of  admission  will  be 
imperative.  There  is  a  view  in  many 
i|nartcrs  that  specific  invitations  might 
he  necessary,  not  only  to  restrict  the  at¬ 
tendance  hut  to  enable  the  President  tc 
feel  sure  of  his  audience  and  accordingly 
to  discuss  openly  and  fearlessly  matters 
in  his  mnid. 

ILLINOIS  STRONG  FOR  FLORIDA 


Some  Publishers  Will  Go  to  N.  E.  A. 

Meeting  in  Chartered  Cars. 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

St.  Pai'i..  Minn. — IT.  L.  Williamson, 
of  .Springfield.  Ill.,  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Press  .Association,  says  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  H.  C.  I  Totaling,  executive  and 
field  secretary  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association ; 

“The  plan  of  the  N.  E.  A.  to  meet  in 
bJorida  next  year  is  arousing  a  great 
deal  of  interest  among  editors  in  Illinois. 
There  will  probably  be  from  IflO  to  150 
from  this  State.” 

Willard  E.  Carpenter,  of  Chicago, 
member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Newsprint  Sup¬ 
ply',  writes : 

“There  are  a  number  of  us  who  will 
proh.ably  make  the  Florida  trip  in  char¬ 


ing  Into  Wheat  Decline 


(Sperial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
W.XSMINGTON,  D.  C. — A  summary  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  work 
during  the  month  of  October,  including 
statistical  summaries  of  cases  pending  be¬ 
fore  the  Commission  and  of  economic 
and  cost  inquiries  in  progress,  lists  of 
complaints  and  orders  issued,  new  state¬ 
ments  of  association  for  foreign  trade 
tiled  under  the  Export  Trade  Act,  etc., 
follows : 

Commissioners  sitting:  A’ictor  Mur¬ 
dock,  chairman;  Huston  Thompson,  Nel¬ 
son  B.  Gaskill,  John  Garland  Pollard. 

Art-licaticns  for  Complaints 


Pending?  October  1,  1930 .  437 

Received  during  month .  39 

Ihsposcd  (.f — 

Dismissed  .  57 

Formal  complaints  ordered  prepared...  13 
Pending  November  1,  1920 .  406 

Formal  Complaints 

Pending  October  1.  1920 .  275 

Served  during  month . 36 

Disposed  of — 

firders  of  dismissal .  2 

Orders  to  cease  and  desist .  10 

Pending  Novcmlicr  1,  1920 .  299 


Formal  Complaints  Served 
Giving  of  Gratuities 

No.  626 — (lulf  Ship  Chandlery  ('o.,  Inc.,  Texas 
City,  Tex.  627,  John  W.  Foeke,  (Jalveston, 
Tex.  628.  Flood  &  Calvert,  (^ilveston,  Tex. 

629,  John  R.  Adams  &  Co..  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

630,  Gulf  Iron  &  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  Galveston, 
Tex.  631,  Seaboard  Transportation  &  Shipping 
Co.,  Galveston,  Tex.  632,  V’cight  Machine 
Shop,  (ialvfston.  Tex.  633,  Vulcan  Iron 
Works,  ('lalveston.  Tex.  634,  Gray’s  Engineer¬ 
ing  Works,  Tnc.,  Galveston,  Tex.  635,  McDon¬ 
ough  Iron  Works.  Galveston,  Tex.  636,  Ma¬ 
rine  Iron  Works.  Ine.,  New  Orleans,  l.a.  637, 
Texas  Machine  Works.  Port  Arthur,  Tex.  638, 
Port  Arthur  Marine  Fngineering  Works,  Port 
Arthur,  Tex.  639,  Johnson  Iron  Works.  Ltd., 
‘New  Orleans.  640,  Kverett  Supply  Co..  Inc-, 

New'  Orleans.  641,  Stern  Foundry  &  Mach. 

Co.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans.  642,  Crescent  City 
Machine  &  Manufacturing  Works,  Inc.,  New 
Orleans,  643,  Alex  Diisscl  Iron  Work.s,  Inc., 

New  Orleans.  644.  Union  Iron  VV^rks,  Tnc., 

New  Orleans.  W3,  New  Orleans  Machine 
Works.  New  Orleans.  646,  C.  A.  Simpson  & 
(‘o.,  (iiilfport.  Miss.  647,  Cowles  Ship  Sup¬ 

ply  Co.,  Inc.,  Mobile,  Ala.  648,  Alabama  Dry 
Dock  Shii»  Huilding  Co,  Mobile,  Ala.  649, 
Home  Industry  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  Mobile.  650, 
Menders*  n  Ship  lUiihling  Co.,  Inc.,  Mobile. 
6.51,  Modees  Roiler  8:  Machine  Works,  Mobile. 
652,  McKenzie,  (lerting  &  ('o.,  4*cnsacnla.  hTa. 
6.5,4,  Gulf  Machine  Works,  IVnsacola,  Ma.  654, 
Runyan  Company,  Pensacola.  Fla.  655,  Hussey 
iV-  Copi>,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  656,  W.  A.  lithea, 
(diarleston.  S.  C.  657,  Richardson  T'rothers, 
(THarlcston.  S  C.  658,  Charlestt.n  Dry  Dock 

Machine  f'o..  Charleston,  S.  C.  659,  Charles¬ 
ton  Iron  Works,  Charleston,  S.  C.  660,  Sa- 
v.Tnnah  Shi!>  Chandlery  Supjily  Co..  .Savan¬ 
nah.  <?a.  661,  ('.  Ci.  Wilkinson  (Wilkinson 

Mnehine  ('omt>any).  .Savannah,  Ga. 

All  the  above  concerns  arc  engaged  in  the 
«hip  chandlers’  supply  business. 

Ordei  s  to  Cease  2u*d  Desist  Served 

No,  258 — McKnight'Keaton  Groce^  Co.,  ct 
ah,  Cairo.  HI.  (groceries).  322,  (^arh<  nless 
Oil  Co.,  Kenton.  Ohio  (oil  pumps  and  tanks). 
329,  Luhric  Oil  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio  (tanks, 
oil  pumps,  oil).  332,  Parties  Oil  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  (Tanks,  oil  pumps,  oil).  352,  Errant- 
Knight  Co.,  et  ah,  Chicago  (groceries,  sugar, 
flour).  562,  Slutwell  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago  (candy).  572.  Plunkett  Chemical  Co., 
Chicago  (disinfectants).  598,  Everybody’s 
Slcrcantile  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa  (merchan¬ 
dise).  401,  Commonwealth  Company,  Chicago 
(groceries).  600,  Lewis  Pelstring,  Philadel¬ 
phia  (hardware,  paints,  varnishes). 

Orders  of  Dismissal  Served 

No.  315 — Kentucky  Independent  Oil  Co., 
Covington,  Ky.  (tanks,  oil  pumps,  oils).  325, 
American  Oil  &  Supply  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
(tanks,  oil  pumps,  oils). 

Application  Made  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 

imssion  for  License  Under  Enemy-Owned 
Trade-Marks  Pursuant  to  the  **Tradinff 
With  the  Enemy  Act.^ 

Trademark  ‘‘Ichthyol,**  No.  61,011,  dated 
Februarv  26.  1917,  to  Ichthyol  Gesellschaft 

Cordes,  Tlermanni  &  (Company,  Hamburg,  Ger¬ 
many,  for  “Plasters  an<l  Certain  Medicinal 
Preparations.” 

T.icense  applied  for  by  McadoW’S  Oil  and 


Economic  and  Cost  Inquiries 


In  progress  October  1 .  19 

Instituted  during  October .  1 

Completed  during  October . 

Suspended  during  October .  6 

Pending  November  1,  1920 .  14 


By  the  direction  of  the  president;  the 
Commission  has  undertaken  an  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  the  sudden  decline  in 
the  price  of  wheat. 

By  resolution,  the  Commission  sus- 
Iiuiidcd  work  on  tlie  collection  and  publi¬ 
cation  of  current  information  on  the  cost 
(  f  production,  sales  realization  and  re¬ 
lated  data  regarding  the  coal  and  steel 
industries.  This  work,  which  was  under¬ 
taken  at  the  beginning  of  1920,  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  injunctions  secured  by  coal 
and  steel  companies  on  the  ground  that 
the  Commission  did  not  have  constitu¬ 
tional  iiower  to  require  information  on 
the  cost  of  production.  Since  insufficient 
returns  were  made  on  a  voluntary  basis 
the  work  was  suspended  till  the  powers 
of  the  Commission  are  finally  determined. 
Negotiations  looking  to  the  starting  of 
similar  work  in  lumber,  flour,  leather, 
and  in  cotton  textiles  were  also  sus¬ 
pended. 


Seibold  and  Crawford  with  Colby 

Wnsiiinctox. — Louis  Seibold  of  the 
New  York  World,  and  William  Craw¬ 
ford  of  the  New  York  Times,  are  the 
only  new.spapermen  to  accompany  Bain- 
hridge  Colby,  secretary  of  state,  on  his 
South  .\mericau  tour.  So  far  as  is 
known  no  other  papers  made  applica¬ 
tion,  as  the  news  associations  expected 
to  he  covered  adequately  through  their 
enrrespondents  at  the  iirincipal  points  to 
he  visited  by  Mr.  Colliy.  .\ccommoda- 
tions  on  the  warship  which  will  carry 
Mr.  Colby  to  South  .\merica  were  so 
limited  as  to  ])reclude  the  possibility  of 
many  papers  having  staff  men  aboard. 


McClure  Buys  Hoquiam  Washingtonian 

lIo<jri.\M,  Wash. — C.  D  McClure, 
who  has  heen  leasing  the  Washington¬ 
ian.  a  daily  newspaper  in  Hoquiam  un¬ 
til  recently  owned  exclusively  by  Con— 
gre.ssn\'in  Albert  Johnson,  has  purchased 
an  interest  in  the  pnhlication.  He  will 
continue  as  editor,  I).  M.  Delmas,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  since  his  discharge 
from  the  British  army,  is  manager  and 
treasurer,  being  also  a  stockholder.  Mrs. 
Stella  Le  Roux,  who  has  been  business 
manager  and  treasurer,  has  resigned. 


Mortgage  Foreclosed 

Belmar,  N.  J. — The  plant  of  the  Coast 
Advertiser,  Belmar  newspaper,  has  been 
closed  throtigh  an  attachment  foreclos¬ 
ing  a  mortgage.  H.  C.  Higgins  has 
been  acting  editor  for  the  paper,  but  will 
now  go  to  Keyport  to  edit  the  Keyport 
Weekly,  Matawan  Journal  and  the 
Keansburg  Weekly.  F.  S.  Berggren 
some  time  ago  purchased  the  .Atlantic 
Highlands  Journal,  where  he  is  now 
located. 


Will  Fight  Newspaper  Thefts 

Peoria,  HI. — Carrying  on  a  campaign 
against  stealing  copies  from  the  porches 
of  subscribers,  the  Peoria  Journal- 
Transcript  has  caused  the  arrest  and 
prosecution  of  one  man  and  announces 
it  intends  to  cause  the  arrest  of  all 
against  whom  evidence  is  obtained. 
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THE  AMERICAN  JOURNALISTS’  FORUM 


A  FEATURE  CONDUCTED  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  JOURNALISTS’  ASSOCIATION 

Editorial  Board— Richard  L.  Stokes,  507  Commercial  Batldina,  St.  Louis,  Ma,  representing  the  American  Jonmalists’ 
AssocUtions  Paul  Y.  ^derson,  editorial  department,  the  Post-Inspatch,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  representing  the  St.  Louis 
Association  of  Jonmalists:  Arthur  R.  Friedman,  editorial  department,  the  Sun,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  representing  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Newswriters’  Association;  and  Walter  Williams,  dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  UniTcrsity  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo.,  representing  the  schools  of  journalism. 


FACT  ADVENTURES  OF  “GRIGGS,  REPORTER” 

By  DAN  W,  GALLAGHER 

EDITOFIAI.  SOTE. — Mr.  Gallagher  is  a  miruber  of  the  editorial  .itaff  of  the  Cleveland 
.\ev>s.  Other  adventures  of  "Griggs”  niil  abtear  in  an  early  number. 


6  6^  RIGGS,  reporter,”  was  on  the  staff 

'^of  the  Hoston  Post  during  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Governor  Curtis  Guild, 
later  ambassador  to  Russia. 

The  Massachusetts  nautical  training 
ship  “Enterprise,”  had  cleared  from  Bos¬ 
ton  on  its  annual  European  cruise.  Guild, 
as  governor  of  the  Bay  State,  had  seen  it 
depart.  From  New  London,  its  last  port 
of  call  before  hitting  the  .\zores,  came 
word  of  mutiny  among  the  80  boys  on 
board.  Forty  “jacked"  the  ship,  making 
their  way  back  to  Boston  the  best  way 
they  could.  Worms  in  the  oatmeal, 
stench  in  the  meats,  general  all-around 
decayed  grub,  sum  up  their  complaint. 

Captain  Disliked  Reporter* 

Guild  called  the  cruise  off.  He  ap¬ 
pointed  a  commission  of  three  Massa¬ 
chusetts  notables,  headed  by  Surgeon 
General  Devine,  to  conduct  full  inquiry 
and  ordered  the  Enterprise  to  return  to 
Boston  for  the  quiz.  It  was  Saturday 
when  word  of  the  mutiny  came.  Griggs 
was  rushed  to  New  London.  On  the 
way,  the  star  man  of  a  rival  Boston 
newspaper  entered  the  smoker.  He  had 
the  same  assignment  and  they  reached 
New  London  together,  chartered  a 
launch  at  the  old  Fequod  House  landing 
and  headed  for  the  “Enterprise,”  lying  at 
anchor  two  miles  out  in  the  roadstead. 

Captain  Low,  of  the  ship,  would  have 
no  word  with  either.  Neither  would  he 
permit  any  of  the  forty  boys  remaining 
on  board  to  cock  a  head  over  the  bul¬ 
warks. 

Griggs  and  his  brother  newspaperman 
headed  for  the  landing. 

“Well  come  on,"  piped  up  Griggs’  rival 
as  they  stepped  upon  the  float. 

“Come  on  nothing!”  returned  Griggs. 
“See  that  old  hooker ■  (“Enterprise’’)  out 
there?  Well,  I’m  going  back  to  Bostoii 
on  that  ship.” 

“The  hell  you  are,”  replied  the  star 
man  of  the  rival  sheet.  “Gof)d  luck  to 
you.”  And  he  started  for  the  Boston 
train. 

Two  weeks  later  he  met  Griggs  in  the 
Hub. 

“I  wish  to  thunder  Ed  stuck  with  you,” 
he  said. 

Fit*  Round  Trip*  for  Grigg* 

Griggs  boated  out  to  the  “Enterprise” 
five  times  liefore  night  shut  in.  He  man¬ 
aged  to  get  a  letter  to  Captain  Low,  tell¬ 
ing  that  officer  who  he  was.  It  wound 
up; 

“Hell  has  broken  loose  at  the  State 
House  over  this  matter.  I’m  down  here 
to  give  you  a  square  deal  story  if  you’ve 
got  the  facts  to  back  it  up  with.  I  want 
to  make  the  trip  around  to  Boston  with 
you.” 

The  letter  wasn’t  a  “go.”  Capt.  I>ow 
gave  no  sign  of  giving  in.  But  Griggs 
wasn’t  to  be  beaten.  Just  before  mid¬ 
night,  he  chartered  his  launch  again  and 
set  sail  for  the  ship. 

“They’ve  dropped  the  gangway,”  he 
told  his  l)oatman.  “Yon  can  spot  the 
light  at  its  base.  As  we  approach  it, 
shut  off  your  engine,  and  let  her  run  by 
as  silently  as  possible.  Then  hit  her  up 
for  home.  Just  put  her  near  enough  for 
me  to  grab  that  gangway.  Don’t  stop 


to  .see  if  I  go  overboard  or  make  it.  I  can 
swim  like  a  duck  and  holler  like  all  cre¬ 
ation.’’ 

Griggs  made  the  gangway  all  right. 
He  rested  upon  its  lowest  step  in  order 
to  permit  the  boatman  getting  off  as  far 
as  possible.  But  a  voice  hailed  from 
the  deck : 

“Who’s  there?” 

No  First  Cabin  Berth 

A  moment  later  and  Griggs  was  facing 
Brayton,  executive  officer  of  the  ship. 

“Out  here  again,  are  you?  This  beats 
all.  No  use  to  plead  with  me  to  be 
stowed  away.  Skipper’s  abed  and  it 
would  be  worth  my  job  to  rouse  him. 
There  goes  your  launch.” 

“Let  her  go,”  urged  Griggs  in  great 
glee.  “Just  stick  me  away  in  the  chain 
hole  or  in  one  of  the  lifeboats.  I’ve  just 
got  to  make  this  trip  with  you.” 

But  Brayton  wasn’t  listening.  He 
dashed  into  the  deck  house,  emerged  with 


a  megaphone  and  sent  the  hail  over  the 
sea : 

“On  hoard  the  launch — On  board  the 
launch.” 

But  the  launchman  had  his  instruc¬ 
tions  and  made  no  response. 

“I’ve  got  you,  old  fellow,”  thought 
Griggs  as  the  discomfited  executive  of¬ 
ficer  gave  it  up.  But  he  didn’t  have  him. 
Brayton  went  below  and  routed  out  two 
Swedish  sailors  who  were  on  board  to 
assist  the  boys  in  sailing  the  ship.  More¬ 
over,  they  were  peeved  at  the  job  they 
had  ahead  of  them,  for  they  had  been 
awakened  from  sound  slumber  and  the 
worst  was  yet  to  come. 

Brajion  had  them  shove  over  a  dingy 
that  looked  to  Griggs  to  be  about  four 
feet  in  length.  Ten  minutes  later  they 
were  rowing  Griggs  toward  the  Fequod 
House  landing,  their  passenger  enter¬ 
taining  suspicion  they  were  cursing  him 
every  time  they  conversed  in  their  native 
language. 

Once  on  shore,  Griggs  gave  it  up,  reg¬ 
istered  at  the  hotel  and  without  even  ar¬ 
ranging  for  a  call,  sank  to  sleep  more  or 
less  tuckered  out.  At  seven  o’clock  Sun¬ 


day  morning,  he  awakened.  His  room 
faced  upon  the  ocean.  There,  framed 
like  a  picture  in  the  screen  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  lay  the  “Enterprise,”  still  at  anchor. 
.\  steam  cutter  was  just  quitting  her 
gangway  and  heading  in  for  the  landing. 

Griggs,  completing  his  toilet  with  calm 
abandon,  was  waiting  when  the  cutter 
slid  up  to  the  float.  He  stepped  aboard 
and  passed  in  under  the  canvas.  One  of 
the  crew  came  aft  and  faced  him : 

“No  one  allowed  out  to  the  ship,”  he 
said.  “We  sail  in  half  an  hour.” 

Then  Griggs  put  it  over. 

“My  business  is  with  Captain  Low ; 
you  take  me  out  to  the  ship.” 

“And,”  thought  Griggs,  as  the  cutter 
bearing  him  swept  seaward,  “Ten  min¬ 
utes  more  and  you’ll  be  bringing  me  back 
again.” 

Up  the  gangway  he  stalked,  willing  to 
take  whatever  might  come,  for  the  sake^ 
of  the  news  gathering  persistency  streak 
that  had  been  imbued  in  him  by  “Billy” 
Taylor,  old-time  managing  editor,  who 
had  regarded  him  as  his  protege  and 
bawled  him  out  many  a  time  merely  so  as 
to  keep  hidden  the  fact  he  was  fond  of 
him  and  rejoiced  in  his  occasional 
“scoops.” 


Brayton — the  same  chap  who  had 
ousted  him  following  midnight — ap¬ 
proached. 

The  Only  Way  to  Lo*e  Him 

“Glory,”  he  called:  “Dinged  if  it  isn’t 
Griggs.  Good  morning  to  you.  I’ve  got 
some  rich  news  for  you.  Captain  Low 
says  you  can  make  the  trip  with  us. 
Here’s  the  captain  now;  come  over  and 
I  ll  introduce  you.” 

It  was  all  mighty  sudden — this  good 
news — but  Griggs  did  not  lose  his  com¬ 
posure.  Ix)w  and  the  newspaper  man 
shook  hands. 

“.^re  yon  the  chap  who  was  pulling  my 
doorbell  all  last  night?”  asked  the  cap¬ 
tain. 

“I’m  the  fellow,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  sir,”  said  Low,  “I  want  to  tell 
yon,  Mr.  Griggs,  that  I  admire  your  per¬ 
sistency.  You  can  come  around  with  us.” 

.■\t  10  a.  m.  the  following  Wednesday, 
the  Hull  station  reported  the  “Enter¬ 
prise”  off  Boston. 

.\t  1  p.  m.  she  had  anchored  off  Com¬ 
monwealth  pier,  with  a  flotilla  of  news¬ 
paper  craft  encircling  her.  Griggs  had 


taken  his  departure.  Not  another  news¬ 
paperman  was  permitted  to  set  foot 
aboard  the  ship,  neither  were  members  of 
the  crew  allowed  on  shore.  Even  par¬ 
ents  of  the  boys  were  turned  down  when 
they  attempted  to  get  in  touch  with  their 
own  sons. 

At  2  p.  m.  Griggs  entered  the  city 
room  of  the  Boston  Post  and  laid  his 
typewritten  copy  on  the  desk  of  City 
Editor  Charles  Lincoln.  He  had  been 
provided  with  a  typewriter  on  the  ship  to 
draft  it.  Lincoln  had  the  afternoon  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  various  newspapers  before 
him.  They  contained  “P.  I.”»  articles  of 
50  words  or  thereabouts,  under  big  head¬ 
lines,  to  the  effect  that  while  the  “Enter¬ 
prise”  had  arrived  in  the  harbor.  Captain 
Low,  out  of  courtesy  to  the  commission¬ 
ers  Gov.  Guild  had  appointed,  refused  to 
give  out  a  word,  declaring  all  information 
must  be  withheld  until  such  time  as  the 
board  of  inquiry  convened. 

Printed  Te*timony  Before  Hearing 

Griggs  read  these  and  realized  he  had 
the  story  bottled  up.  The  copy  he  had 
placed  before  his  city  editor  contained 
interviews  with  every  person  on  board 
the  “Enterprise,”  from  Captain  Low 
down  to  the  smallest  nautical  student. 

Before  the  board  of  inquiry  appointed 
by  the  governor  of  the  old  Bay  State  had 
even  gathered  for  its  initial  session, 
Griggs  had  its  complete  testimony.  The 
following  morning  the  Boston  Post  pub¬ 
lished  a  story  that  covered  a  page  and  a 
half  of  space.  Griggs  had  put  over  the 
news  beat  of  the  year  in  Boston. 

There  was  a  merry  sequel.  Managing 
editors  of  several  papers,  peeved  a  bit, 
called  a  session  of  their  own  and  in  pro¬ 
test  marched  up  Beacon  Hill  and  into  the 
office  of  Governor  Guild.  They  com¬ 
plained  to  Guild  that  Griggs,  of  the  Post, 
had  been  permitted  to  come  around  the 
cape  on  the  “Enterprise.” 

Guild  had  for  years  published  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Bulletin.  He  knew  something 
about  the  game. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “when  you  get 
down  to  bedrock  fact  in  connection  with 
this  matter,  there’s  just  one  outstanding 
point.  That  point  is  somebody  has  been 
scooped.” 


JOURNALISM  COURSE  AT  McGILL 


A**ociate  Editor  of  Montreal  Star 
Give*  Opening  Lecture 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Montreal. — A  course  on  journalism 
has  been  added  to  McGill  University. 
The  first  lecture  was  delivered  last  week 
by  E.  J.  Archibald,  B.  A.,  associate 
editor  of  the  Montreal  Star.  Mr.  Archi¬ 
bald  stated  that  the  establishment  of  the 
course  would  he  of  advantage  in  saving 
much  time  and  energy  of  both  beginners 
and  city  editors  while  the  beginners 
were  learning  the  rudiments  of  the  work. 

Conditions  surrounding  the  work  of 
the  modern  journalist  were  outlined  and 
reference  was  made  to  the  commercial¬ 
ism  of  newspapers  today  as  a  necessary 
condition  since  circulation  alone  cannot 
pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  papers 
and  the  only  alternative  to  dependence 
on  advertising  as  a  means  of  support  is 
the  soliciting  of  subsidies  from  private 
individuals,  corporations  or  govern¬ 
ments. 


WANTED— A  CHRISTMAS  STORY 

ACHR1STM4S  (itnry  that  is  intertwined  with  or  is  a  part  of  the  romance 
of  some  American  newspaper’s  being — or  maybe  the  rise  or  fall  of 
a  newspaper  man  or  woman. 

That  is  the  story  that  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  wants. 

It  may  be  a  story  of  temptation  and  tears  or  opportunity  and  good 
cheer.  It  must  be  true -  although  it  can  be  made  to  read  as  fiction — and 
it  must  be  of  Christmas  and  carry  with  it  the  spirit  of  that  day. 

We  prefer  that  the  story  we  are  seeking  be  only  2.000  words  in  length, 
hut  the  principal  demand  we  make  is  that  it  be  a  Christmas  story  that 
throbs  with  newspaper  life-  -the  kind  that  newspaper  men  and  women  will 
read. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  want*  to  buy  that  *tory. 

If  you  lake  this  to  mean  YOUR  STORY  send  it  on  to  the 

CHRISTMAS  EDITOR— EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
WORLD  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 
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LAWRENCE  PERRY 

The  best  all-around  writer  on  college  and  amateur  sports,  known  from 
coast  to  coast  for  his  newsy  dispatches  and  comments  on  happenings  in  the 
sport  world,  writes  exclusively  now  for 

The  Consolidated  Press  Association. 

Perry’s  dispatches  are  not  written  in  advance  of  a  re¬ 
lease  date  but  are  close  to  the  news  and  are  distributed  by 
our  leased  wire  system  while  the  subjects  are  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  newspaper  readers.  ) 

Lawrence  Perry  gets  sporting  news  during  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  i 

Now  that  the  diamond  and  the  gridiron  are  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  abandoned,  your  sporting  page  can  be  kept  newsy  by 
Perry’s  dispatches.,  For  variety  and  substance  they  are  un¬ 
excelled.  Perry  follows  amateur  sport  by  living  in  its  atmosphere  all  the 
time.  He  goes  to  the*  colleges  and  sizes  up  their  track  prospects,  their 
basketball  teams,  and  indoor  athletics  like  wrestling  and  gymnastics.  He 

covers  the  big  hockey  games  and  usually  picks  the  winners.  He  goes  hunt¬ 
ing  for  deer  and  pheasants  and  writes  dispatches  interesting  to  every  lover 
of  the  great  outdoors. 

In  the  spring-time,  you  will  find  Lawrence  Perry  writing  about  fishing 
or  crew  practice  or  baseball  training.  In  the  .summer  he  follows  yacht  rac¬ 
ing  and  baseball.  In  the  autumn,  he  devotes  himself  entirely  to  football.  In 
the  winter  months,  he  writes  about  indoor  athletic  contests — regimental 
games,  cycling,  wrestling,  basketball,  hockey,  ice-yachting,  skiing  and  hunt¬ 
ing.  He  covers  the  conferences  on  football  rules  and  other  sport  meetings 
of  national  interest. 

Lawrence  Perry’s  st\  le  is  simple  and  direct.  He  has  written  some  of  the 
best  stories  of  recent  vears  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Scribner’s,  the  Red 
Book  and  Harper’s.  His  books  are  well  known  in  the  athletic  world.  He  is 
an  all  around-writer  on  athletics.  His  dispatches  come  three  times  a  week 
all  the  year  round. 

FOR  RATES  AND  DETAILS  APPLY  TO  THE 

Consolidated  Press  Association 

(DAVID  LAWRENCE,  INCORPORATED) 

ROBERT  B.  McCLElAN,  Business  Manager 

Executive  Offices:  Commercial  Bank  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Horace  Epes,  Western  Superintendent  Jay  Jerome  Williams,  Eastern  Superintendent 

Fourth  Floor,  Daily  News  Building,  Chicago  Eleventh  Floor,  World  Building,  New  York 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  FIELD 

By  JOHN  SULLIVAN 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Inc. 


“ADVERTISING  IS  A  PROFESSION” 

TT  isn’t,  and  never  will,  nor  can,  be. 
■*'In  any  case,  to  talk  about  Advertis¬ 
ing  being  a  profession  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  medicine  is  a  profession. 

The  practice  of  medicine  is  a  profes¬ 
sion. 

The  practice  of  advertising  is  the  cor¬ 
rect  phrase.  ■ 

But  the  practice  of  advertising  w'ill 
never  be  a  profession,  in  the  sense  that 
practice  of  medicine  and  practice  of  the 
law  are  professions. 

The  hope  among  advertising  men  that 
some  day  their  calling  would  be  legally 
professionalized  is  now  old  enough  to 
have  grown  whiskers.  It  is  still  hope 
deferred,  anyway,  and,  when  the  last  ad¬ 
vertisement  has  been  written — if  such  an 
awful  calamity  be  possible — the  hope  will 
still  be  deferred. 

There  are  advertising  men,  however, 
who  are  still  so  hopeful  in  regard  to  this 
professionalizing  program  that  the  well- 
known  symbol  of  Hope  in  Watts’  picture 
might  be  replaced  by  one  of  them  and 
the  change  pass  unnoticed. 

Should  a  man  practise  medicine  or  law 
without  a  diploma,  he  would  quickly  be 
haled  into  a  court.  When  the  practice 
of  advertising  becomes  a  profession, 
something  like  half  the  population  will 
have  to  be  put  into  policemen’s  uniforms 
for  the  arresting  of  the  other  half  of  the 
population.  The  fines  exacted  will  pay 
off  the  national  debt,  or  provide  a  fund 
to  pay  for  the  building  of  prisons  to 
contain  the  defaulters,  the  building  con¬ 
tractors  to  be  those  %vho  pay  the  fines. 
So  we  will  have  in  the  United  States 
just  policemen  and  prison  guards,  prison 
builders  and  prisoners.  The  simplicity  of 
the  millenium  will  be  with  us ! 

Is  that  so  much  fooling  as  you  may 
think?  Well,  everybody,  in  a  manner  of 
speaking,  advertises.  It  would  be  just 
as  possible  to  make  talking  a  profession. 

V  *  ♦ 

“HE’S  TILTING  AT  A  WINDMILL” 

^HAT  is  probably  what  someone  is 
■*-  saying  after  reading  the  foregoing.  I 
wish  it  were  true.  But  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  into  Congress  to  professionalize 
the  practice  of  advertising  has  actually 
and  seriously  been  proposed  this  year. 
I’m  not  telling  names,  but  if  you  make 
a  few  inquiries  you  will  find  that  I  have 
stated  a  fact. 

Let  that  go.  however.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  such  a  bill  would  prove  that  even 
Congressmen  arc  humorists.  And  it 
would  also  demon‘-trate  to  Congressmen 
the  need  for  taxing  advertising  men  out 
of  exi.stcnce.  I’d  vote  for  the  tax. 

♦  *  ♦ 


A  BUSINESS  FUNCTION 

^HR  use,  the  writing,  the  placing,  of 
advertising  matter  is  an  integral  part 
of  business  promotion.  And  this  pro¬ 
fessional  nonsense  will  simply  delay  that 
fact  being  recf)gnized.  Just  about  all  the 
evils  from  which  the  practice  of  adver¬ 
tising  suffers,  the  misunderstandings,  the 
mistakes  made  by  executives  who  have 
the  control  of  finance  or  production,  are 
due  to  that  non-recognition.  Advertising 
men  trying  to  dig  their  own  graves! 

♦  ♦  * 

AND  WHAT  ABOUT  THOSE 
ADVERTISING  STUDENTS? 

T  H.WE,  during  the  past  few  months, 
talked  to  students  and  young  advertis¬ 
ing  men  as  I  have  written  here.  In¬ 


variably  they  have  looked  at  me  in  a  be¬ 
wildered  fashion  as  though  suffering 
from  a  shock,  or  as  though  I  had  said 
something  traitorous  to  the  Order. 

It  has  seemed  evident  that  these  fel¬ 
lows  regarded  “advertising  as  a  profes¬ 
sion”  (to  use  the  usual  wording)  ;  these 
young  men  who  aspire  to  appeal  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  the  many  emotions  of  a  hu¬ 
man  audience,  to  interpret  soundly  and 
acceptably  the  many,  many  qualities — 
selling  points — of  many,  many  varieties 
of  merchandise  or  service,  do  not  even 
know  the  correct  definitions  of  words  or 
how  to  use  their  own  language. 

They  usually  start  advertising  practice 
without  a  very  extensive  vocabulary,  but 
such  vocabulary  as  they  have  isn’t  even 
respectable,  hasn’t  got  all  its  clothes  on, 
so  to  speak.  One  of  them  we  had  once 
couldn’t  even  spell  the  words  he  did 
possess;  he  came  from  a  university,  too, 
where  he  had  written  theses  on  adver¬ 
tising!  May  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
the  professor  who  recommended  him! 

If  we  could  get  this  “profession”  non¬ 


other  sellers  have  a  trick  of  forgetting  it. 
The  advertiser  pays  the  agent  for  his 
work,  even  as  he  pays  his  advertising 
department  personnel.  Having  done  so, 
he  pays  for  the  advertising  space,  for  the 
purpose  of  advertising  his  own  goods, 
his  own  trade-mark,  his  own  name — not 
the  goods,  the  trade-mark,  the  name  of 
someone  else.  And  any  agent  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  get  his  name  or  his  trade-mark 
advertised  in  space  paid  for  by  the  client 
is  trying  to  get  something  he  hasn’t  paid 
for;  “seeking  to  reap  where  he  has  not 
sowed.” 

Besides,  apart  from  that,  there  is  room 
in  one  advertisement  for  only  one  name, 
one  trade-mark,  at  a  time.  Surely  that 
is  sound  commercial  principle.  Any 
other  course  is  unsound  and  uneconomic 
merchandising  practice. 

That  is  seemingly  obvious  enough  to 
make  the  writing  of  this  section  unneces¬ 
sary;  but  then,  every  man  isn’t  an  “Ob¬ 
vious  Adams.”  And  only  a  few  months 
ago  one  advertising  agent  was  requested 
by  clients  to  remove  his  trade-mark  from 


PURPOSE  OF  THIS  PAGE 

^HERE  is  a  certain  magazine  which  calls  itself  “A  Journal  of  Opinion.” 

If  I  may  appropriate  without  stealing,  I  would  call  this  News  and  Views 
page  a  page  of  opinion — and  something  more.  The  something  more  is  fact; 
the  something  more  is  principle. 

A  fact  has  heen  called  “a  lie  and  a  halP;  but  such  a  definition  belongs 
only  to  an  age  which,  or  comes  from  a  man  who,  has  lost  its  or  his- bearings; 
perhaps  such  a  definition  is  a  consequence  of  the  newspaper  age:  certainly 
it  used  to  be  said  of  a  famous — or  notorious — London  newspaper  that  “it 
tells  a  story  today — it  gives  the  fasts  tomorrow”;  another  way,  it  may  be 
suggested,  of  saying  that  a  man  who  tells  an  irresponsible  story  one  day  can 
scarcely  be  credited  with  having  told  the  truth  the  foUowing  day. 

A  fact,  however,  is  something  done,  and  that  is  what  a  fact  wdU  mean  on 
this  page. 

.4  principle  is  a  fundamental  truth  or  tenet;  that  from  which  anything 
proceeds. 

This  page,  then,  will  contain  opinions,  facts,  and  statements  of  principles 
— in  advertising. 


sense  out  of  these  boys’  heads,  the  tribe 
of  coming  advertising  men  would  begin 
to  approximate  in  quality  the  men  of  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago;  these  men  may  have 
been  primitive  in  their  advertising  knowl. 
edge,  but  they  knew  the  English  lan¬ 
guage;  they  knew  the  values  of  words. 
Praised  be  Ben  Franklin ;  many  of  them 
are  still  with  us. 


“ADVERTISING  AGENTS 
SHOULD  SIGN  THEIR  COPY” 

HIS  scintillating  dictum  was  uttered 
last  week  by  a  journalistic  gentleman 
who  has  lately  been  talking  in  public 
about  advertising  matters.  It  was  just 
one  of  those  obiter  dicta  that  he  fre¬ 
quently  indulges  in. 

But  the  idea  isn’t  a  bit  new ;  such  sign¬ 
ing  was  done  even  “befo’  the  wah.” 
Elbert  Hubbard  did  it  regularly;  and  it 
has  been  done  in  adverti.semcnts  of  such 
widely  different  propositions  as  dentrifice 
and  a  funeral  church.  But  it  isn’t  done 
in  advertisements  of  canny  and  experi¬ 
enced  national  advertisers ;  and  it  will  not 
l)e  done.  Not  only  would  such  advertis¬ 
ers  not  permit  it,  but  no  real,  honest-to- 
goodness  advertising  agent  would  pro¬ 
pose  doing  it. 

The  advertiser  pays  the  advertising 
agent.  That  little  fact  wants  re-empha¬ 
sizing  now  and  again ;  publishers  and 


their  advertisements!  And,  also  a  few 
months  ago,  an  overseas  yisitor,  seeking 
to  write  some  advertisements  for  some 
American  manufacturers,  said  he  “would 
be  willing  to  sign”  the  advertisements ! 


HATS  AND  ECONOMICS 

"DYRON,  in  “Don  Juan,”  sums  up  the 
Fall  of  Man  and  Newton’s  discovery 
of  the  law  of  gravitation  thus;  “Man 
fell  with  apples,  and  with  apples  rose.” 

But  that  has  little  on  this  latter-day 
story  of  the  newspaper  editorial  wiseacre 
— youthful,  as  it  happened — who,  out  of 
the  need  of  a  new  hat  and  the  lack  of 
sufficient  salary,  revamped  an  old  and  dis¬ 
credited  economic  idea,  and  thought  he 
had  discovered  a  new  one.  He  and  his 
paper  shall,  in  charity,  be  nameless. 

The  youthful  editorial  writer  wanted 
a  new  hat  this  fall.  True  to  the  Tenny- 
sonian  dictum,  “We  e’en  must  love  the 
highest” — otherwise  the  best — he  sought 
to  purchase  one  of  the  two  or  three 
whose  trade  names  are  famous.  Doubtless, 
he  had  a  vague  idea  that  the  ruinous  and 
irresponsible  writing  in  which  so  many 
of  his  fellow-craftsmen  have  been  indulg¬ 
ing — the  stuff  which  has  deluded  so  many 
people  into  thinking  that  pre-war  prices 
would  be  quickly  reached,  the  while  the 
newspapers  give  no  sign  of  returning  to 


a  price  of  one  cent — had  brought  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  golden  age  of  1914. 

To  his  consternation  he  discovered  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  own 
one  of  these  famous  lids,  and  to  have 
that  satisfaction  of  being  well-dressed 
which,  a  society  lady  once  said,  was  more 
than  all  the  consolations  of  religion.  He 
had,  perforce,  to  buy  a  nondescript,  and 
inferior  hat,  doubtless  assured  by  a 
smooth-tongued  clerk  that  it  was  “just  as 
good,”  and  “we  can  sell  this  to  yuh 
cheaper,  yuh  know,  because  there  isn’t 
any  advertising  expen.se,  see.” 

Then,  perhaps  to  convince  himself  that 
he  had  attained  glory  of  attire  without 
undue  expense,  he  went  back  to  his 
scribbling-hutch  and  announced  to  his 
section  of  the  world  that  while  the  name 
on  an  article  is  still  a  guarantee  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  more  of  us  than  in  the  good 
old  times  have  learned  that  we  can  get 
something  just  as  good,  or  (how  foul 
Doubt  will  creep  in!)  almost  as  good, 
for  half  or  two-thirds  the  cost ! 


“I  WANT  TO  GET 
INTO  ADVERTISING” 

T>.4CK  of  1918  I  used  to  hear  that  fairly 

frequently — from  young  men  who 
probably  had  heard  of  the  fabulous  (?) 
salaries  paid  in  the  advertising  “profes¬ 
sion.”  They  invariably  received  Punch’s 
advice  concerning  getting  married,  “don’t 
—but  more  besides.” 

Some  young  men  are  again  thinking  of 
“getting  into  advertising,”  and  they  also 
receive  similar  advice— and  the  more  be¬ 
sides. 

The  question  is  asked,  “Would  you 
mind  having  a  little  hardship,  a  little 
inconvenience,  some  difficulties  to  buck, 
but  also  many  enlivening  experiences  and 
contacts  for,  say  a  couple  of  years?”  The 
young  men  look  doubtful,  and  then  al¬ 
most  as  if  ready  to  faint  when  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  become  traveling  sales¬ 
men,  carry  a  grip  for  a  couple  of  years, 
and  enter  advertising  practice  thereafter. 

Usually,  like  the  young  ruler  in  the 
Bible,  they  go  away  sorrowful. 

It’s  a  theory  of  mine  that  advertising 
men  should  be  recruited  from  the  ranks 
of  the  traveling  salesmen,  and  an  en¬ 
deavor  will  be  made  to  support  the 
theory  in  a  week  or  two.  Meantime,  any 
objections  to  the  theory? 

HERB  PAUN,  SLOGANIST 

lyTEETING  Merle  Thorpe,  editor  of 

■^■The  Nation’s  Business,  the  other  day 
in  Washington,  I  was  reminded  of  a 
story  he  told  about  Palin  to  Edward 
Hungerford  and  me  in  Chicago  more 
than  two  years  ago.  (By  the  way,  if  you 
get  a  chance,  make  Herb’s  acquaintance; 
he  is  an  entirely  lovable  human.)  Since 
then,  1  have  heard  the  story  from  Palin 
himself. 

One  night  Herb  boarded  a  Santa  Fe 
train,  and  in  the  morning  fell  in  with 
Hugh  Chalmers  and  some  friends,  Chal¬ 
mers  having  seen  Herb  get  aboard  the 
train  the  previous  night  without  having 
an  opportunity  to  speak  to  him.  Hugh 
Chalmers  introduced  Herb  to  his  friends, 
saying  that  he  had  been  talking  about 
Palin’s  uncanny  gift  for  making  slogans 
and  catch  phrases  and  rhymes,  and  that 
his  friends  were  sceptical;  they  were  of 
opinion  that  Palin  composed  his  slogans 
and  phrases  and  rhymes  before  visiting 
a  firm,  and  had  a  way  of  springing  them 
as  if  conceived  at  the  moment. 

(Continued  on  page  33) 


THE  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL 


Established  as  a  daily  1829 


“We  are  bound  to  tell  the  truth  as  we  find  it,  without 
fear  of  consequences — to  lend  no  convenient  shelter  to 
acts  of  injustice  and  oppression,  but  to  consign  them  at 
once  to  the  judgment  of  the  world.  It  may  suit  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  statesmen  to  veil  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Gov¬ 
ernments  must  treat  other  Governments  with  external 
respect,  however  black  their  origin  or  foul  their  deeds: 
but  happily  the  Press  is  under  no  such  trammels,  and 
while  diplomatists  are  exchanging  courtesies,  can  un¬ 
mask  the  mean  heart  that  beats  beneath  a  star,  or  point 
out  the  bloodstains  on  the  hand  which  grasps  a  sceptre. 
The  duty  of  the  journalist  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  his¬ 
torian — to  seek  out  the  truth,  above  all  things,  and  to 
present  to  his  readers,  not  such  things  as  statecraft  would 
wish  them  to  know,  but  the  truth  as  near  as  he  can  attain 
it.  Let  those  who  will,  preach  silence  on  crimes  which 
they  cannot  deny  and  dare  not  even  palliate;  we  have 
been  trained  in  another  school,  and  will  not  shirk  from 
boldly  declaring  what  we  freely  think.’’ 
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NEWSPAPERS  CLEAR  RETAIL  SHELVES 
WHEN  BUSINESS  IS  DULL 


Hart,  SchafFner  &  Marx  by  Redoubling  Daily  Advertising 
Space,  Sell  Goods  While  Competitors 
Berate  Hard  Times 


they  advertise.  The  expense  of  such  an  hour,  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
advertising  campaign  for  1921  could  well  ager  of  the  Wheeler  Syndicate,  left  New 
be  charged  proportionately  to  the  next  York  this  week  for  Australia  and  the 
five  years — as  an  investment  in  goods  Orient.  Mr.  Barbour  will  establish 
will  help  the  retail  dealer  when  he  needs  a  Far  Eastern  office  at  Melbourne.  His 
help  most.  trip  will  carry  him  throughout  Australia 

“The  advertising  of  a  house  like  Hart  and  New  Zeland,  and  to  the  Philippines, 
Schaffner  &  Marx  is  paid  for  by  the  China,  Japan  and  Hawaii.  He  will  sail 
competitor  who  does  not  advertise  in  from  San  Francisco  December  15,  and 
dull  times.  It  takes  ten  times  as  much  his  trip  will  take  approximately  six 
electricity  to  start  an  electric  car  and  get  months. 


Ty|ANUFACTURERS  have  many 
■^'■“■problems  to  solve  —  inventories, 
wages,  trade  conditions,  sales  force  and 
consumer  demand.  The  key  to  this  situ¬ 
ation,  now  more  than  ever,  is  the  retail 
dealer,  says  Glenn  Griswold,  business 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce.  He  continued : 

“Therefore  it  behooves  every  manu¬ 
facturer  to  plan  more  systematically 
than  ever  to  help  the  retail  business  and 
get  the  consumer  back  in  the  frame  of 
mind  to  buy.  One  of  .America’s  leading 
manufacturing  concerns,  which  has  built 
its  business  very  largely  because  of  the 


appropriation  spent  in  his  own  home  momentum  as  it  does  to  keep  it  going 
newspaper  that  he  reads  and  all  his  — same  is  true  of  advertising.’’ 
customers  read,  and  if  you  talk  to  - 


such  a  dealer  you  will  find  he  is  in 
favor  of  small  copy  once  or  twice  a 
week  and  big  copy  occasionally  at  the 
height  of  the  selling  season.  He 


Space  Buyers  O.K.  Order  Blank 

Space  buyers  of  several  New  York 
advertising  agencies  met  last  week  at  the 
Prince  George  Hotel,  with  Joseph  Hanff 


October  Sunday  Lineage  About  Even 

In  the  advertising  analysis  of  New 

York  City  October  lineage  printed  in  of  the  Hanff-Metzger  Agency  presiding. 
^  Editor  &  Publisher  la.st  week,  it  was  The  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose 

nows  a  you  cannot  expect  to  stated  that  there  were  five  Sundavs  of  explaining  and  “selling”  to  the  agen- 

aFl\.'prtiQ<»  tnnav  anri  coll  trkmnrrrtw  ^  i  n/w  ’  •  i  ««  i 

in  October,  1920,  against  four  in  October,  cies  the  standard  order  blank  recently 
1919.  On  this  basis,  the  October,  1920,  adopted  by  the  American  Association  of 
lineage  of  4,213,990  does  not  represent  a  Advertising  Agencies.  Fifty-five  space 
gain  over  the  3,477,294  lines  carried  last  buyers,  representing  thirty-eight  agen- 
year,  nor  is  the  increase  in  number  of  cies,  agreed  unanimously  to  use  the  or- 
pages  used  last  month  inordinate.  der  blank. 


advertise  today  and  sell  tomorrow. 

“He  ktiows  that  the  manufacturer  who 
starts  his  campaign  in  January  and 
strengthens  it  each  month  will  find  at 
the  end  of  six  months  that  the  advertis¬ 
ing  has  brought  big  returns  in  sales. 
The  manufacturer  who  buys  advertising 


cooperation  and  the  help  it  has  given  „„  ^  campaign 


in  every  way  to  the  retailers  who  sell  its 
goods — Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx — is  set¬ 
ting  an  example  worthy  of  emulation  of 
other  manufacturers  whose  inventories 
are  large  and  whose  dealers  are  stocked. 

“Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  persuaded 
their  dealers  to  exert  their  full  powers 
of  salesmanship  to  sell  goods  at  a  time 


l)ehind  the  right  product  will  encourage 
the  dealer  to  stock  the  goods  with  full 
confidence  that  the  consumer  will  buy 
the  advertised  products. 

Advertise  the  Year  Round 

“Rut  beware  of  the  flash  in  the  pan — 


Barbour  Going  to  Orient  To  Inspect  Hartford  Times  Home 

Recently  returned  from  a  six  months’  Hartford,  Conn.— The  Hartford  Times 
survey  of  the  British  Isles,  where  he  has  invited  associates  in  the  newspaper 
established  a  London  office  for  the  field  and  other  friends  to  attend  a  lunch- 
\\  heeler  Syndicate,  Inc.,  and  the  Me-  eon  in  its  new  building  and  an  inspection 
Clure  Newspaper  Syndicate,  Irwin  Bar-  of  all  departments  of  the  Times  plant. 


when  other  dealers  spent  their  time  months  out  of  twelve  advertising 


grumbling  about  business  conditions, 
poor  sales  and  bad  weather. 


campaign:  Dealers  are  wise  and  know 
that  many  of  those  campaigns  succeeded 


Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  advertised  past  because  of  oversold  condi- 

tiigger  and  better  than  ever  before  in 


their  history — 3  column  ads,  6-column 
ads  and  full  pages — all  with  only  one 
idea  in  view,  and  that  was  to  get  a 
iarger  percentage  of  present  business  for 
their  retailers.  This  institution  did  not 
wait  for  cold  weather — it  advertised 
winter  suits  in  September  and  October, 
when  we  still  had  summer  weather. 
This  made  the  dealers  feel  that  if  Hart 
Schaffner  &  Mark  could  afford  to  adver- 


“Twelve  months’  advertising,  in  season 
and  out,  insures'  successful  retail  sales 
tor  the  retailer.  Manufacturers  like  Hart 
-Schaffner  &  Mar.x  know  this  to  be  true, 
and  as  a  result  are  building  their  plans 
in  that  direction  instead  of  advertising 
three  months  in  spring  and  three  months 
in  the  fall. 

“The  department  store  knows  the  value 
of  all  the  year  advertising — and  when 


ti.se  to  help  them  sell  clothes  in  a  back-  business  is  dull  then  they  redouble  their 
ward  season,  the  least  they  could  do  was  advertising  effort  and  use  more  space  to 
to  meet  the  advertising  half  way  and  bring  customers  to  their  stores  in  dull 
make  every  attempt  to  cash  in  on  this  times  than  they  do  during  the  busy 
wonderful  and  unprecedented  newspaper  seasons. 

advertising  campaign.  “National  advertisers  of  automobiles, 

tires,  packing  house  pro<inct.s,  food  prod- 
Smaller  Inventory  Tb»n  Last  Year  ^f  all  kinds,  hats,  shoes,  household 

“What  is  the  result?  Hart  Schaffner  0^/11  kinds,  stocks,  l)onds,  insur- 

&  Marx  are  in  iK-tter  condition  today  radroads-all  can  advertise  profit- 


and  have  a  smaller  inventory  than  they 
had  a  year  ago — and  their  dealers’  stocks 
are  below  normal. 

“Such  is  the  p<jwer  of  advertising  when 


ably  in  dull  times  and  advertising  can  be 
used  as  a  business  tonic  to  tone  up  sales 
departments  and  sales  forces,  and  they 
in  turn  can  u.se  it  as  their  best  weapon 


you  do  it  judiciously  and  at  a  time  w'hen  fo^mercome  the  present  buying  vacuum. 


your  competitors  arc  waiting  for  condi¬ 
tions  to  improve ! 

“Nineteen  twenty-one  is  going  to  be 
tlje  test  year  for  many  large  manufac¬ 
turers.  Many  may  retrench  in  nearly 
every  department,  hut  there  is  one  de¬ 
partment  of  any  business  today  that 
should  he  expanded — in  1921 — and  that 
is  the  advertising  department. 

“Retail  dealers  will  appreciate  adver¬ 
tising  help  now — especially  local  news¬ 
paper  advertising — more  than  any  year 
during  the  past  ten.  Local  newspaper 
advertising  will  be  the  card  of  intro¬ 
duction  and  the  key  to  more  new  or¬ 
ders  for  1921  than  any  other  means. 
And  rightfully  so.  Nineteen  twenty-one 
will  be  the  time  to  cement  dealer  relation- 


-And  the  lesson  we  may  all  learn  from 
the  experience  of  the  most  successful 
business  houses  of  .America  is  that  the 
time  to  go  five  years  ahead  of  your  com- 
p-etitors  is  in  an  off  year  when  they  are 
waiting  for  business  to  get  good  before 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

JSinetevn  -  Twenty  Census  Maps 


I  AM  NOW  READY  TO  SERVE  YOU 
WITH  THE  BEST  LINE  OF  MAPS. 
ATLASES  AND  CHARTS  CONTAINING 
THE  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  OFFICIAL 
NINETEEN-TWENTY  CENSUS  STATIS- 
ships,  and  those  manufacturers  who  send  TICS 
their  salesmen  out  to  sell  goods  without 


an  adequate  plan  in  definite  form  to 
help  that  dealer  .sell  the  consumer  might 
as  well  keej)  their  salesmen  off  the  road 
— they  will  not  sell  enough  goods  to  pay 
their  railroad  fare. 

“Neither  will  the  dealer  listen  to  the 
fairy  tales  of  general  or  national  adver- 
tising--national  mediums.  That  talk  has 
been  worn  threadbare.  What  the 
dealer  wants  is  to  have  the  advertising 


WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  PRICES  ON  OUR 
LATEST  CENSUS  PUBLICATIONS  CON¬ 
TAINING  THE  BEST  ENGRAVED 
MAPS  IN  THIS  COUNTRY 


S.  Blake  Willsden 

29  East  Madison  Street,  Chicago 
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NOT  AN  EXPERIMENT-BUT  A  PROVED  SUCCESS 


TESTED  FOR  12  YEARS 

THE  SANDMAN  STORY  FOR  TONIGHT 

BY  ABBIE  PHILLIPS  WALKER 

• 

One  reason  for  the  ever-increasing  popularity  of  these  Sandman  stories 
is  that  they  are  different  from  the  usual  bedtime  story.  They  do  not 
follow  one  unvarying  line  of  recital  nor  continue  indefinitely  with  the 
same  characters.  They  are  equally  divided  between  fairy  stories, 
animal  stories,  children’s  adventure  stories,  and  human  interest  stories 
about  nature. 

Without  “preaching”  they  create  a  definite  code  of  child’s  ethics — 
fair  play,  kindness,  love  of  nature,  appreciation  of  the  good  things  in 
life,  distaste  for  the  evil  and  cowardly. 


FIRST  PUBLICATION  OF  THESE  STORIES  COMES  THROUGH 
THE  NEWSPAPERS.  LATER,  HARPER  AND  BROTHERS,  OF 
NEW  YORK,  BRINGS  THEM  OUT  IN  BOOK  FORM. 

“The  Sandman  story  for  tonight”  was  the  first  daily  children’s  story 
ever  published  in  the  newspapers  and  has  always  retained  its  lead 
in  popular  appeal.  It  is  a  feature  which  once  established — STICKS. 

YOUR  TERRITORY  MAY  NOW  BE  OPEN 

WIRE  FOR  DETAILS 

THE  McCLURE  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE  373  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  STORIES 

Mrs.  Walker  has  children  of  her  own. 
When  they  were  small  she  used  to  tell 
them  a  story  each  night  and  watch  their 
eyes  grow  bigger  and  brighter  with  the 
telling.  They  never  minded  going  to 
bed  because  that  meant  a  story. 

By  the  merest  accident  some  of  these 
stories  were  printed  in  the  newspaper  of 
Mrs.  Walker’s  home  city.  They  attracted 
immediate  attention.  Every  mother 
wanted  them  and  more  of  them  for  her 
children,  and  every  mother  had  the  same 
delightful  experience  at  bedtime  as  Mrs. 
Walker. 


‘THE  SANDMAN  STORY  FOR 
TONIGHT”  IS  AN  OUTSTAND¬ 
ING  AND  ESTABLISHED 
FEATURE  IN 


THE  CHICAGO  JOURNAL 
LOUISVILLE  POST 
NEW  ORLEANS  STATES 
BUFFALO  TIMES 
LONDON  FREE  PRESS 
DALLAS  NEWS 
BROOKLYN  EAGLE 


PinSBURG  LEADER 
MINNEAPOLIS  JOURNAL 
HARTFORD  TIMES 
ROCHESTER  TIMES 
WORCESTER  GAZEHE 
BRIDGEPORT  STAR 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  TELEGRAM 


AND  OVER  25  OTHER  LEADING 
NEWSPAPERS 
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GEORGE  M.  SMITH  DEAD 
AFTER  BRIEF  ILLNESS 


New  York  Tribune  Managing  Editor 
Succumbs  to  Ptomaine  Poisoning — 
Had  Long  Career  on  New  York 
Sun  and  Evening  Sun 


c.eorge  M.  Smith 


George  Mcl^od  Smith,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Xcw  York  Tribune,  died  in 
New  York  November  22,  following  an 
illness  of  five  days.  Ptomaine  poisoning 
was  given  by  his  physician  as  the  cause 
of  death.  He  rejoined  the  Tribune  a 
year  ago,  after  a 
long  career  on  the 
New  York  Sun 
and  Evening  Sun 
which  followed 
his  “cub”  days  of 
twenty  years  ago 
in  the  Tribune 
office. 

He  joined  the 
Morning  Sun  in 
1899  when  Ches¬ 
ter  S'.  Lord  was 
its  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  read  copy  on 
various  desks  for 

five  years  and  was  the  head  of  any 
“special  desk”  that  was  created  whenever 
a  big  story  broke  that  required  special 
handling. 

Carr  C.  V'^an  .Xnda,  now  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York- Times,  was  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the  Sun  in  those 
days,  in  charge  of  make-up,  and  before 
long  George  Smith  was  sitting  in  for  him 
on  Van  .Xnda’s  night  off  and  when  the 
latter  left  the  Sun  in  1904,  Mr.  Smith 
moved  into  his  office. 

Further  advances  came  when  “Boss” 
Lord  retired,  Mr.  Smith  then  taking  over 
the  managing  editorship  of  the  Evening 
Sun.  That  was  in  February,  1913,  when 
the  Evening  Sun  was  largely  a  business 
man’s  paper.  The  genius  for  organization 
that  he  had  developed  on  the  Morning 
Sun  came  into  full  play  and  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Evening  Sun  doubled  in  a 
short  time.  He  remained  with  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun  until  October,  1919,  when  he 


C.  W.  Bente,  veteran  newspaper  man 
of  West  Virginia  and  Ohio,  died  Novem¬ 
ber  19  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  of  paralysis. 

Mrs.  .Alice  E.  Bartlett,  aged  72, 
well  known  as  a  newspaper  woman  and 
magazine  writer  under  the  pen  name  of 
Birch  .Arnold,  died  November  19  in  De¬ 
troit  after  a  long  illness.  In  addition  to 
her  newspaper  work,  she  was  the  author 
of  several  books,  including  “Birch 
Leaves,”  a  collection  of  poems. 

P.  Davis  Oakey,  former  member  of 
Congress  from  the  1st  Connecticut  dis¬ 
trict,  died  at  a  hotel  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  November  18.  Mr.  Oakey  was 
born  in  East  Millstone,  N.  J.,  60  years 
ago.  He  was  on  the  staff  on  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant,  for  many  years.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1914. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Healey,  aged  80,  mother 
of  George  A.  Healey,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Gazette,  died 
recently  at  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Herbert  A.  Joslin,  former  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Boston  Globe  composing 
room,  died  in  Boston  last  week.  He  was 
born  in  1851,  and  went  to  work  on  the 
Boston  Globe  in  1875,  continuing  in  the 
employ  of  this  newspaper  until  six  years 
ago,  when  he  retired  owing  to  ill  health. 

Mrs.  Eva  G.  Sullivan,  aged  43,  died 
at  Milford,  Mass.,  November  15,  of 
lung  trouble.  Mrs.  Sullivan  was  for 
many  years  associated  with  the  Milford 
Daily  Journal,  which  suspended  publi¬ 
cation  about  four  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Alice  E.  Bartlett,  well-known 
Detroit  newspaper  writer,  died  here  No¬ 
vember  18.  She  was  the  first  president 
of  the  Detroit  Woman  Writers’  Qub. 

Jesse  H.  Ogier,  editor  and  principal 
owner  of  the  Camden  (Me.)  Herald 
and  a  former  president  of  the  Maine 
Press  Association,  is  dead  after  a  long 
illness.  Soon  after  graduating  from 
Colby  College,  he  purchased  the  Dama- 
riscotta  Herald,  afterward  changing  to 
the  proprietorship  of  the  Camden 
Herald. 

William  Harrison  Taylor,  first 
secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Editorial 
Association,  died  in  Hartford,  Novem¬ 
ber  15. 


went  to  the  Tribune. 


(Obituary 

Joseph  M.  O’Hara,  aged  52,  a  news¬ 
paper  advertising  promoter  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  died  of  apoplexy  in  New  York 
November  21,  after  an  illness  of  a  few 
hours.  Mr.  O’Hara  had  been  engaged 
in  preparing  sfiecial  advertising  issues  of 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Journal. 

Charles  G.  Wing,  editor,  banker, 
lawyer  and  farmer,  died  recently  at  his 
home  in  Ludington,  Mich.,  aged  75.  For 
nearly  six  years,  Mr.  Wing  conducted 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Ludington 
Daily  News. 

Otto  J.  Koch,  head  of  the  Otto  J. 
Koch  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  died  a 
few  days  ago  in  Oakland,  Cal.  He  was 
formerly  comiectcd  with  a  number  of 
Milwaukee  newspapers  in  an  advertising 
capacity.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow 
and  two  sons,  Guy  and  Paul  Koch. 

W.  L.  Smith,  editor  of  the  Marsh¬ 
field  (Mo.)  Chronicle,  is  dead  from  heart 
disease.  He  entered  a  newspaper  office 
in  Marshfield  as  a  printer  in  1872,  and 
has  been  connected  with  the  newspapers 
of  that  city  ever  since. 

Frank  E.  Channon,  aged  50,  of 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  died  November  22  in 
Orlando,  Ha.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Vineland  Daily  Republican  and  was  well 
known  as  a  magazine  writer  and  author 
of  children’s  books. 

Mrs.  Sadie  Kneller  Miller,  war  cor¬ 
respondent  and  photographer  for  Leslie's 
Weekly,  died  November  21  in  Baltimore. 


Fear*  Major  Cooper  Is  Dead 

Minneapous,  Minn.  —  Merrian  C. 
Cooper,  former  Daily  News  reporter, 
and  later  commander  of  the  Kosciusko 
Polish  air  squadron,  undoubtedly  is 
dead.  Two  days  before  his  last  daring 
flight,  Cooper  supplied  himself  with  a 
small  vial  of  poison  to  cheat  Bolsheviki 
officers  in  case  of  capture.  This  mes¬ 
sage  was  brought  to  Minneapolis  by 
Don  A.  Jenkins,  captain  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross  Commission  to  Poland 
and  close  friend  of  the  aviator.  “Cooper 
had  a  price  of  30,000  rubles  placed  on 
him  by  the  Reds  following  his  great 
work  for  the  Poles  in  halting  the  Bol¬ 
shevik  advance  before  Kieff,”  Jenkins 
reported. 


Sergeant  Frankel  Laid  to  Rest 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — Funeral  services 
for  Sergeant-Major  Eugene  Frankel,  a 
former  Grand  Forks,  Fargo  and  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  newspaper  man,  who  died 
at  Treves,  Germany,  December  12, 1918, 
was  held  a  few  days  ago  in  St.  Paul. 
The  body  was  recently  brought  back  to 
.^merica. 


The  Potts-Turnbull  .Agency,  Kansas 
City,  has  added  V.  Price  Hollingsworth 
and  John  B.  Perryman  to  its  staff. 

J.  F.  Mayer  is  the  new  space  buyer 
for  the  Redfield  Agency,  New  York. 

Ben  D.  Jennings  is  now  with  Power, 
.Alexander  &  Jenkins,  Detroit. 

Qaude  C.  Smith  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Hopper  Agency,  New 
York. 


Unlike  Any  Other  Community 


I  JOPLIN  ! 

Missouri 

The  Market  240,000 

i  It  is  of  interest  to  advertisers  to  know  that  all  of  the  Jop- 
=  lin  industrial  concerns  are  operating,  some  of  them  en- 
"  larging  production.  85%  of  the  mines  are  operating. 

=  The  Joplin  district  yields  the  highest  quality  and  largest 

I  quantity  of  zinc  ore  in  the  United  States.  The  world 

I  needs  znc  and  lead,  and  Joplin  is  going  to  supply  it — all 
I  of  it  if  necessary. 

I  It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  zinc  and  lead  production 
I  for  1920  has  been  by  far  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the 

I  district.  True,  the  value  was  not  as  great  as  during  the 

j  inflated  war  year  of  1917,  but  the  fact  remains  that  labor 

I  has  been  well  employed,  and,  incidentally,  at  very  much 
I  increased  wages. 

I  The  tourist  season  just  closed  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
I  cessful  in  the  history  of  the  justly  famous  Ozark  Play- 
=  grounds,  of  which  Joplin  is  the  hub. 

I  Agricultural  production  has  been  very  satisfactory.  No 

=  figures  are  available  as  to  crop  valuations,  though  they 

I  are  certain  to  compare  favorably  with  those  of  farmers 

I  in  other  fertile  sections. 

Unlike  Any  Other  Newspaper 

i  Joplin  Globe 

g  (A.  B.  C.  Member) 

Paid  Circulation  -  24,896 

g  '  Average  for  •  moodis  ending  September  30,  1920 

I  Line  rate  8c.  flat.  Mornings  Except  Monday 

=  The  Globe  offers  an  economical  advertising  investment 

I  by  making  your  advertising  dollar  do  the  work  of  two. 

I  There  need  be  no  division  of  advertising  appeal.  It  is  a 

J  simple  matter  to  take  the  latest  circulation  and  popula- 

I  tion  figures,  and  prove  to  yourself  that  the  Globe  in  the 

i  city  of  Joplin  proper  reaches  about  every  available  worth- 

I  while  family  (indeed,  the  city  circula’tion  occasionally 

I  exceeds  the  number  of  families)  and  in  the  suburbs  about 

I  every  second  family.  Most  of  this  circulation  is  delivered 

I  to  the  homes  before  early  breakfast, 
i  The  basis  of  the  Globe’s  splendid  coverage  is  its  editorial 
=  merit,  intelligently  merchandised  to  the  population.  This 
I  includes  properly  informing  the  people  of  the  several  fea- 
I  tures  and  departments  (for  the  Globe  is  more  than  a 
^  daily  newspaper;  it  is  a  Farm  paper  and  Mining  Trade 
=  Paper  as  well)  and  then  delivering  the  product  upon  a 
I  carefully  built-up  and  dependable  distribution  system. 


I  Representatives 

E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

1  Established  ISM 


Chicago 
Kansas  City 


New  York 


Atlanta 
San  Francisco 


.iniiniiimiiiniiinniiiiiiiiiiiii!miigii:iiniiiniiiiiiiii:^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!mi;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 
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A  POST-DISPATCH 


UND/UDEf 

I  n  October  Advert  \r\  nd 

2J08684O 


No  St.Louis  Newspaper  jj ii  !;i 
ever  prmted  the  volume  i  l||!i!i 
of  advcrli'rm^  in  any  one  i  i 
month  that  the  P05T-DI5I%T[H 

printed  in  October - i  i 

>1  '■!  ■ 

Total  Paid  Advertising  i 

For  October  •  i  ■ 

POST-BSPSTCH . 2, 086^840  I  i 

Globc-Dcmocnl  . ,  1,325,700  iij  | 

Si"*  . . .  762,900  M:';!  i 

Time** .  347,400  1  ' 


Home  Merchants’  Advertising 

For  October 

POST-OISPATCH . 1,349,880 

Globe-Dmnocral . . . ,  709300 

Sl*r*-  •  •- . 571,800 

Timet*  •  - . 254,400 


National  Advertising 

For  October 


:  POST-OISPATCH . 358,.I20 

pill  Globe-Democrat  . . 313,500 

!pjj  Star* . . .  131,400 

!  I  Timet* .  69,000 


lllilil 


Agate  Lines  Total  Paid  Advertising 


(Less  cheap  lenal  and  axchanKC.) 


A  volume  of  advertising  never  before  printed  by 
any  St.  Louis  newspaper  in  any  one  month.  , 

In  Total  Paid  Advertising — 

The  Pn^T-ni^PATrH  Lacked  but  1760  agate  lines  (6  columns) 
I  yjui  UIUI  niuil  equaling  both  the  Globe-Democrat  and 
Star  combined  in  Total  Paid  Advertising. 

Tha  POQT-niPPATPH  More  than  doubled  the  Star  and  carried 
ryjOl  uidmiun  almost  a  MllUon  Lines  more  than  the 
Times  and  Star  combined  in  Total  Paid  Advertising. 

In  Home  Merchants’  Advertising — 

m-L-  PnQT-niClPATrH  Exceeded  the  Globe-Democrat  and  Star 
me  ryJOl  UUrniLill  combined  by  68,280  agate  lines  of  Home 

Merchants’  Advertising. 

mVio  PnCT-niQPATPH  Exceeded  the  Times  and  Star  combined 
11“  I  v/3  I  UUi  MlUn  ijy  more  than  a  half-million  agate  lines  of 

Home  Merchants’  Advertisiilg. 

In  National  Advertising — 

TVio  PnQT-niQPATriH  Exceeded  the  Globe-Democrat  by  44,620 
r  U  J  I  Ulurrllun  iJne^  of  National  Advertising. 

rni,Q  PnCT-niPPATPH  More  than  doubled  the  Star,  and  exceeded 
1  UD  I  Ui3rr\IL»n  Times  and  Star  combined,  by  157,720 
agate  lines  of  National  Advertising. 

PriQT  niQPATfH  PAIW  In  Total  P.aid  Advertising  ex 
r  wlJl  xm  1  VJxmlil  ceeded  the  gain  of  the  other 

three  papers  combined  by  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  lines. 

POST-DISPATCH  GAIN 

the  other  three  papers  combined  by  88,280  agate  lines. 

POST.niSPATrH  nAIN  in  National  Advertising  ox 

1  tFul  Ixfl  Uiilll  ceeded  the  gain  of  the  Gloht- 

Deinocrat  by  2,640  agtite  lines. 

The  City  Circulation  of  the  Post-Dispatch  is  Greater  than  that  of  any 
other  St.  Louis  Newspaper  by  approximately  ICO",  Sunday  and  50'/,  Daily. 
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5T.L0UI5  POST-DISPATCH 
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STRUVE  SUED  FOR  NOT 
BUYING  “P-I”  BONDS 

A.  S.  Taylor,  In  Complaint,  Cite*  Oral 
Agreement  with  Seattle  Man  for 
Newspaper’s  Sale  in  1918, 
which  Was  Not  Kept 

{Special  to  Editos  &  Publisher) 
Seattle. — In  an  amended  complaint 
filed  in  the  Superior  Court  here,  A.  S. 
Taylor,  former  publisher  of  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  alleges  the  existence 
of  a  private  oral  agreement  with  Fred¬ 
eric  Karl  Struve,  prominent  Seattle  busi¬ 
ness  man,  in  July,  1918,  whereby  Struve 
was  to  purchase  4,800  shares  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  that  newspaper  for  $310,000, 
while  a  written  option,  drawn  to  “exhibit 
to  certain  persons  with  whom  Struve 
v.as  dealing,”  should  stipulate  the  price 
to  be  $360,000.  Mr.  Taylor  is  suing  Mr. 
Struve  for  $10,000,  claiming  he  is  dam¬ 
aged  to  that  extent  because  of  Mr. 
Struve’s  failure  to  carry  out  a  further 
oral  agreement  to  purchase  a  total  of 
$67,500  worth  of  Fost-Intelligencer  bonds. 

Mr.  Taylor  recites  that  as  a  part  of 
the  first  oral  agreement  it  was  further 
orally  stipulated  that  should  Mr.  Struve 
make  his  contemplated  deal  and  exercise 
his  option  on  the  common  stock  of  the 
Post-Intelligencer  Company,  Mr.  Struve 
would  personally  purchase  of  Mr.  Taylor 
$67,500  par  value  of  the  corporation’s 
bonds  at  95  per  cent  of  their  face  value, 
plus  interest,  and  that  the  bonds  should 
be  taken  up  by  Mr.  Struve  and  paid 
for  on  or  before  December  1,  1918. 

Attached  to  the  amended  complaint  is 
what  is  alleged  to  be  a  copy  of  the  writ¬ 
ten  option  executed  by  Mr.  Taylor  to 
Mr.  Struve,  fixing  the  price  of  the  stock 
at  $360,000,  and  which  instrument  is 
made  an  exhibit  in  the  proceeding. 

Mr.  Taylor  alleges  that  Mr.  Struve  ex¬ 
ercised  his  option  to  purchase  the  com* 
mon  stock  and  did  pay  him  $310,000 
“and  no  more,”  but  that  Mr.  Struve  has 
failed  to  complete  the  purchase  of  the 
$67,500  bonds.  In  May  and  June,  1919, 
Mr.  Struve,  Mr.  Taylor  asserts,  took 
over  $32,500  worth  of  the  bonds,  leaving 
on  Mr.  Taylor’s  hands  $35,000  worth, 
Mr.  Taylor  says  he  disposed  of  $15,000 
worth  to  other  persons  and  now  holds 
$20,000.  Mr.  Taylor  declares  that  he  has 
made  diligent  effort  to  sell  the  bonds 
since  then  but  has  found  no  market  and 
that  l>ecause  of  Mr.  Struve’s  failure  to 
take  them  over,  has  been  damaged  in 
the  sum  of  $10,000. 


Bennet  Appeals  Against  Globe 

.Albany,  N.  Y. — The  Court  of  .Appeals 
last  week  heard  arguments  in  the  appeal 
of  William  Bennet,  former  Congressman, 
from  a  decision  of  the  lower  courts  in 


dismissing  his  action  against  the  New 
York  Globe  and  Commercial  Advertiser 
to  recover  $100,000  damages  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  an  alleged  libel.  The  com¬ 
plaint  alleged  fifteen  causes  of  action  for 
separate  articles  published  from  June  to 
November,  1916,  which  are  alleged  to 
have  caused  his  defeat  for  re-election  to 
Congress  from  the  thirty-fourth  district 
of  New  York.  The  defense  was  that  the 
articles  w-ere  a  fair  criticism  of  a  public 
official  in  a  political  campaign. 

51  SCHOOLS  IN  CONFERENCE 

Gov.  Allen  and  H.  J.  Haskell  Guests  of 
Kansas  Students 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Lawrence,  Kan. — High  school  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  managers  of  Kansas 
held  their  second  annual  conference 
here  November  18-20,  fifty-one  schools 
sending  110  delegates.  Governor  Henry 
J.  Allen,  publisher  of  the  Wichita  Bea¬ 
con,  and  Harry  J.  Haskell  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star  were  guests  of  honor  at 
the  annual  fall  dinner  of  the  Associated 
Journalism  Students,  which  opened  the 
conference  Thursday  evening. 

Inspection  of  the  department  of 
journalism’s  plant  was  followed  Friday 
morning  by  business  sessions,  at  which 
the  following  subjects  were  discussed: 
“The  broader  problems  •  of  the  high 
scho'ol  paper,”  by  L.  N.  Flint;  “Finding 
and  writing  the  news  of  a  high  school 
paper,”  by  Frank  W.  Dillon;  “Style, 
headlines,  and  make-up  for  the  high 
school  paper,”  by  Earl  Potter. 

Luncheons  for  the  delegates  were 
served  by  the  University  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Mr.  Haskell  addressed  the  conference 
on  “A  great  editor  and  his  paper”  and 
Dr.  Helen  O.  Mahin  discussed  the  edi¬ 
torial  page,  followed  by  a  talk  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  by  Mr.  Flint. 

Round  table  talks  for  the  editors  and 
reporters,  criticisms  of  high  school  papers 
and  a  question  box  on  practical  problems 
were  conducted  by  Mr.  Potter  and  Dr. 
Mahin  and  individual  conferences  with 
business  managers  and  advertising  man¬ 
agers  were  held  by  Messrs.  Flint  and 
Dillon,  followed  by  a  round  table  on 
business  and  advertising  by  the  same  in¬ 
structors.  “The  Life  of  a  Reporter”  was 
the  subject  of  an  address  by  Alfred  Hill, 
formerly  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  and  a  routine  business  session 
concluded  the  conference. 

Portland  (Ore.)  New*  Sued 

\’ancouver,  Wash. — Clement  Scott, 
candidate  for  mayor  of  Vancouver,  has 
filed  suit  for  $100,000  damages  against 
the  Portland  News.  It  is  charged  that 
the  paper  falsely  connected  him  with  the 
cement  paving  trust. 
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JOINS  WHEELER  FORCES 

TI|RS.  INEZ  KLUMPH  McCLEARY, 
formerly  of  the  Picture  Play  Maga¬ 
zine,  has  been  added  to  the  staff  of  the 
Wheeler  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Inc.,  as  as¬ 
sociate  editor. 
She  will  special¬ 
ize  in  handling 
fashion  and  mo¬ 
tion  picture  fea¬ 
tures.  After 
studying  short 
story  writing  at 
New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  she  wrote 
articles  and  fic¬ 
tion  under  the 
Mrs.  Inez  K.  McCleary  pen  name  of 
Louise  Williams, 
and  became  a  contributor  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor.  Two  years  ago 
she  became  associate  editor  of  Picture 
Play  Magazine.  Mrs.  McCleary  is  a 
graduate  of  Vassar  College. 

To  Address  Advertising  Club 

Harold  Spender,  M.A.,  of  University 
College,  Oxon.,  England,  will  be  the 
guest  of  honor  and  speaker  at  the  weekly 
luncheon  at  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York  on  Monday,  November  29.  Mr. 
Spender  will  give  an  address  on  “Men 
and  Affairs  in  Britain.” 

N.  Y.  U.  Paper  Changes  Name 

The  New  York  University  News  is 
the  new  name  of  the  Washington  Square 
Dealer,  the  weekly  newspaper  of  New 
York  University.  The  change  took 
place  with  the  issue  of  November  23. 
The  paper  was  started  seven  years  ago 


as  the  organ  of  the  School  of  Commerce, 
in  Washington  Square,  but  has  since  ex¬ 
tended  its  service  to  all  departments  of 
the  university.  Officers  have  been  elect¬ 
ed  as  follows :  Editor-in-chief,  Ralph 
N.  Hamilton,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  man¬ 
aging  editor,  G.  Harris  Danzberger,  New 
York  City;  business  manager,  J.  Arthur 
Warner,  New  York  City;  advertising 
manager,  James  E.  Cook,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J. 

Students  Choose  Four  Best  Papers 

.Albany,  N.  Y. — The  Knickerbocker 
Press  of  Albany  is  one  of  four  daily 
newspapers  in  New  York  state  offering 
the  best  in  journalism,  according  to  the 
English  classes  at  the  New  York  State 
College  for  Teachers.  The  New  York 
Times,  New  York  Tribune  and  New 
York  Sun  receive  similar  approvaL  The 
selections  resulted  from  discussions  di¬ 
rected  by  Miss  Helen  Kelso,  head  of  the 
English  department,  as  to  the  relative 
merit  of  newspapers  of  the  state. 

Pres*  Feeder*  Accept  Kirchwey 

Job  press  assistants  and  feeders  in 
New  York  have  agreed  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  George  W.  Kirchwey  to  ar¬ 
bitrate  their  negotiations  with  the  em¬ 
ploying  printefs  for  a  new  wage  scale. 
They  demand  an  increase  of  $18  a  week. 
Dr.  Kirchway  for  several  weeks  has 
been  engaged  as  arbitrator  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  Typographical  Union 
No.  6  and  the  employing  printers. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  Meeting 

Norman,  Okla. — Thirty  chapters  of 
the  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  news¬ 
paper  fraternity,  were  represented  at  the 
sixth  annual  convention  here  Nov.  18-20. 
The  chapter  at  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  was  host. 


Quality  Ser\ 


lEWSPAPERiS 


WORLD  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 


S  TEPHANE  LAUZANNE 


Is  the  PARIS  Correspondent  of  The  U.  S.  Feature 
Service,  Inc. 

DR.  BERNHARD  FUCHS,  former  editor-in-chief  of  the  official 
“Fremdenblatt,”  and  PROFESSOR  FRIEDERICH  GRAF  are 
the  VIENNA  representatives. 

ADOLF  KONTI,  editor  of  the  “European  Press,”  the  only  dculy 
paper  on  the  Continent  printed  in  English,  is  the  BERLIN  rep¬ 
resentative. 

A  MEMBER  OF  PARLIAMENT  is  the  LONDON  correspondent 

A  DIPLOMAT  and  publicist  of  high  standing  is  the  BELGRADE 
representative. 

OTHER  BRILLIANT  WRITERS  are  stationed  at  Rome,  Con¬ 
stantinople,  Athens,  etc. 

Special  Release  for  Sunday,  November  28: — 


JEROME  K.  JEROME’S  EXCORIATION  OF  FRANCE  FOR  HER 
TREATMENT  OF  GERMANY 


CLIENTS:  New  York  WORLD,  New  York  HERALD, 
Indianapolis  STAR,  Etc. 

Write  for  Sample  Letters  and  for  Rates,  which  are  REASONABLE. 

WE  CARRY  ALSO  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  OTHER 
FEATURES  AS 

COMICS— CARTOONS— CHILDREN’S  AND  WOMAN’S  PAGE- 
ILLUSTRATED  NEWS  AND  FASHIONS— SPORT.  SPECIAL 
ARTICLES. 
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THE  HART  TRADING  CO,  Inc. 

OFFER  SUBJECT  TO  PRIOR  SALE 

218  tons  in  73  rolls 
100  tons  in  55  rolls 
100  tons  in  36*/^  rolls 

All  basis  24x36 — 32  lbs.  standard  quality 

93  tons,  33 rolls 
307  tons,  66'/^  rolls 
super -calendered  news 

basis  24  x  36 — 38  lbs. 

The  above  offerings  are  due  in  New  York  from  Finland 
week  December  1st. 

W^e  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  quote  on  any 
tonnage,  foreign  or  domestic. 

CONTRACT  OR  SPOT  LOTS  SOLICITED 

THE  HART  TRADING  CO.,  Inc. 

154  Nassau  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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PROGRAM  AD  FAKERS 
BLOCKED  BY  A.  C.  A. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  AD  AGENTS 


Blacklist  of  Dubious  Mediums  May  Be 
Sent  Monthly  to  Canadian  Adver¬ 
tisers  to  End  Solicitation  by 
“Fly-by-Nights.” 


(.9/'<via/  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Toronto. — The  .Association  of  Cana¬ 
dian  .Advertisers  is  determined  to  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  suppress  the 
fake  program  evil.  Recently  it  came 
across  a  case  where  a  .solicitfir  for  a  so- 
called  charitable  program,  to  which  many 
prominent  advertisers  had  liberally  sub¬ 
scribed,  was  the  bearer  of  forged  cre¬ 
dentials.  Steps  were  at  once  taken  to 
notify  advertisers  who  were  members  of 
the  association  of  the  spurious  nature  of 
the  publication,  and  to  advise  them  to 
withhold  payment  until  a  full  investiga¬ 
tion  had  been  made.  By  this  means  a 
prominent  department  store  in  town  was 
saved  $385. 

Miss  Florence  E.  Clotworthy,  secre¬ 
tary,  informed  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
the  early  operations  of  the  association 
would  probably  include  a  black  list  of 
fake  advertising  publications  to  he  sent 
monthly  to  members,  and  that  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  an  arrangement  w'ould  be  effected 
to  include  recognized  agencies  as  among 
those  entitled  to  receive  such  reports. 


M.  W.  Le  Fevre,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Albany  Sunday  Telegram  for  the 
past  live  years,  has  opened  an  office  at 
80  State  street  as  an  independent  ad¬ 
vertising  expert.  Mr.  LeFevre  has  been 
connected  with  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Chicago  Examiner,  Atlan¬ 
ta  Georgian  and  New  York  Sunday 
American. 

Frank  If.  Sawin,  for  many  years  sec¬ 
retary  and  sales  manager  of  the  Critch- 
lield  Company,  has  just  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan 
Company,  Chicago.  Two  years  ago  Mr. 
Sawin  left  the  advertising  business  to 
enter  the  rubber  and  tire  industry. 

W.  L.  Brown  has  become  associated 
with  the  Dorland  Agency,  New  York, 
in  an  advisory  capacity.  Until  recently 
he  was  vice-president  of  the  National 
Cloak  &  .Suit  Company  and  in  charge 
of  advertising  and  sales. 

J.  S.  McCauley,  I.  Schwartz  and  C.,  C. 
James  have  established  the  Paramount 
Publicity  Corporation  with  headquarters 
at  1(K)  West  59th  street. 


Charles  J.  Crockett  has  resigned  the 
advertising  and  sales  managership  of  the 
Printz-Biederman  Company,  Cleveland, 
to  join  the  American  Lady  Corset  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit. 


GriggRville  Paper  Sold 

Springfield,  Ill. — Ernest  E.  William¬ 
son,  proprietor  of  the  Griggsville  (Ill.)* 
Independent  Press  since  1899,  has  sold 
it  to  E.  \\‘.  Seehorn  and  James  Mc- 
Hose,  for  $8,250.  This  does  not  include 
the  building.  Mr.  Seehorn  had  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  been  foreman  of  the  Press 
and  Mr.  McHose  is  a  recent  law  school 
graduate. 


Robert  T.  Meed,  at  one  time  with 
(iardner  .Advertising  Company,  Inc.,  St. 
Louis,  and  for  the  past  year  with  Green- 
I'ulton-Cunningham  Company,  Deroit,  is 
now  with  the  Martin  V.  Kelley  Com¬ 
pany  in  Chicago. 

Frank  J.  Mooney,  at  one  time  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Hupp  Motor  Car 
Corporation,  Detroit,  and  later  with 
Critchfield  &  Co.,  Chicago,  and  Theo¬ 
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i  1  vi  W  Exchanges  are 

going  up  and  are  predicted  to  go 
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RpPan<5P  German  ex- 
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from  this  market,  thereby  increas¬ 
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we  will  be  able  to  save  money  for  them  and  avoid 
delays  in  shipments  and  shortage  for  next  spring. 
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33  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 


Cable  address  “Scottpaper,”  Western  Union  and  all  codes. 


dore  F.  MacManus,  Inc.,  Detroit,  has 
again  joined  Critchfield  and  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Detroit  office. 

Howard  V.  R.  Palmer,  formerly  w'ith 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  and  recently  with  the  Amsden 
Studios,  Cleveland,  ,has  returned  to 
Rochester  to  open  an  advertising  agency. 

W'.  L.  Fry,  formerly  of  the  Wright 
Company,  Chicago,  has  been  made  as¬ 
sistant  art  director  of  Klau-Van  Pieter- 
som-Dunlap,  Inc.,  Milwaukee  advertis¬ 
ing  agency. 

W.  L.  Davidson,  recently  with  the 
Marj'land  Farmer,  Baltimore,  has  joined 
the  copy  staff  of  Hoyt’s  Service,  Inc., 
New  York.  He  was  with  the  Pierce 
Farm  Weeklies  at  Chicago  prior  to  the 
time  he  joined  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

Gordon  C.  Eldridge,  for  the  last  six 
years  with  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company  at  Detroit,  and  later  at  New 
York,  has  joined  the  Detroit  office  of 
the  Green,  Fulton,  Cunningham  Com¬ 
pany. 

John  Henle,  Jr.,  who  formerly  con¬ 
ducted  the  Henle  Advertising  Service, 
New  York,  has  joined  the  Triangle 
Service,  Inc.,  and  will  have  charge  of 
the  direct-by-mail  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  George  B.  Cullen,  who  since  his 
return  from  the  service  has  been  acting 
as  sales  promotion  manager  for  the 
Ebling  Brewing  Company,  New  York, 
has  joined  the  Triangle  staff,  and  will 
have  charge  of  merchandising,  food  and 
drug  products. 


F.  B.  Wilson,  recently  production 
manager  of  the  Akron  Advertising 
Agency,  has  opened  an  agency  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.  Among  the  accounts  the  new 
agency  will  handle  are  Matison  Com¬ 
pany,  Punctureless  Hosiery,  Mill  Out¬ 
let  Company,  mail-order,  and  King’s, 
men’s  furnishings. 

E.  W.  Hatch,  Western  manager  of  the 
H.  E.  Lesan  Advertising  Agency,  has 
resigned  to  become  connected  with  the 
Chicago  staff  of  the  William  H.  Rankin 
Company. 

Cleveland  .A.  Chandler,  vice-president 
of  the  Amsterdam  Advertising  Agency, 
Boston,  can  boast  of  a  pair  of  grand¬ 
fathers,  both  of  whom  were  presidential 
electors  in  1860.  His  maternal  grand¬ 
father  was  James  H.  Mitchell  of  East 
Bridgewater  and  his  paternal  grandfather 
was  Peleg  W.  Chandler  of  Boston,  both 
of  whom  cast  their  votes  for  Lincoln. 


Fined  for  Assault  on  Editor 

Waukegan,  Ill. — W.  J.  Smith,  editor 
of  the  Daily  Sun,  told  his  readers  a  few 
days  ago  that  he  had  secured  legal  as 
well  as  personal  satisfaction  for  an  at¬ 
tack  upon  him  last  Spring  by  Charles 
Worack,  city  official.  Mr.  Smith  ex¬ 
changed  blow  for  blow  at  the  time  and 
added  interest  and  then  brought  a  com¬ 
plaint  in  the  police  court.  When  the 
case  came  up  last  week,  the  official  was 
lined  $100  and  costs,  the  court  imposing 
a  severe  fine  because  the  assault  was 
against  the  person  of  a  newspaper  editor. 


W'HAT  MAKES  A  GREAT  NEWSPAPER? 


Kin  Hubbard,  orisrinator 
and  author  of  Abe  Martin 
is  a  News  staff  man 
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unto  Otorto*  of  Doily  LKo 


Reader  Interest  Isn’t 
Built  in  a  Day  ' 


Abe  Martin,  an  original  feature  of  The 
News  for  years,  doesn’t  typify  the  1920 
Hoosler,but  “Abe”  grips  them  intensely. 
This  is  but  one  of  the  many  elements 
of  this  great  newspaper  that  has  built 
a  reader  interest  which  isn’t  written 
into  the  rate  card. 
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First  in  oNational  ^Advertising  in  Six  ■‘Day  Evening  Field 


New  York  fiffice 
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Chicago  Office 
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Ten  Months  Record  of 

“The  First  Papers  in  the  First  City” 


More  GAINS  in 
‘‘Quality  Advertising” 


Expert  buyers  of  advertising  are  largely 
influenced  by  a  newspaper’s  showing  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  classifications  of  highest  class 
buying  appeal. 

For  the  first  ten  months  of  this  year  (  Jan. 
1st— Oct.  31st,  1920)  the  “QUALITY” 
Gains  by  the  Morning  and  Sunday  World  in 
“Lines”  and  “Percentage”  were  as  follows: 


Classification 

Lines  Gain 

Per  Cent.  Gain 

Local  Display  . 

.528,921 

10% 

Dry  Goods  . 

.311,938 

16% 

Footwear  . 

.  73,749 

91% 

Foodstuffs . 

.  11,644 

10% 

Furniture  . 

.196.004 

51% 

Men’s  Wear . 

.239,042 

56% 

Musical  Instruments  . 

.  22,988 

20% 

5th  Avenue  and  Women’s  Spe¬ 
cialty  Shops  . 

.  16,134 

.04% 

Rotogravure  Section  . 

.115,598 

93% 

Proprietary  (Medical)  . 

.117,843  loss 

43%  loss 

Total  Space  Morning  World — Jan.  1 — 
Oct.  31 

15,641,505  LINES 

A  gain  of  practically  1,000,000  lines  over  same 
period  of  1919 


NEW  YORK 


Leads  All  New  York  Evening  Newspapers 
in  Total  Advertising  Gain  for  First 
Ten  Months  of  1 920 


Figures  for  Evening  Papers  Are  from  January  to 
October  inclusive 

(AGATE  LINES) 

THE  EVENING  WORLD 
1 920  1919  Gain  Loss 

7,837,092  6,166,992  1,670,100  — 

THE  JOURNAL 

7,917,606  7,743,572  174,034  — 

THE  EVENING  SUN 

7,329,602  6,671,057  658,545  — 

THE  GLOBE 

6,633,851  '6,817,442  -  183,591 

THE  TELEGRAM 

(Seven  Days) 

6,505,066  7,599,749  —  1,094,683 

THE  MAIL 

5,270,500  3,730,205  1,540,295  — 

THE  POST 

4,384,153  3,639,495  744,658  — 

Readers  with  Buying  Power  lead  advertisers 
to  the  columns  of  The  Everting  World 
for  increased  sales 


Nrui  ^nrlt  MlorlJi 
and  lEurntng  World 


MALLERS  BUILDING 
Chicago 


PULITZER  BUILDING 
New  York 


FORD  BUILDING 
Detroit 
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HOME  NEWS  FOR  HARDING 


New  Orleans  Item  Prints  Marion  Tele¬ 
grams  on  President-Elect’s  Visit. 

(Special  to  Editos  &  Publisbek) 

New  Orleans,  La. — “That’s  what  I 
call  real  newspaper  enterprise.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  and  thank  you,”  was  Warren 
G.  Harding’s  comment  when  a  reporter 
for  the  Item  handed  him  a  copy  of  the 
November  18  issue  of  that  paper  with  a 
miniature  Marion  Star,  carrying  the  cur¬ 
rent  news  of  the  President-elect’s  home 
town  on  the  front  page.  The  item  re¬ 
ceived  the  Marion  news  by  special  wire 
from  Mr.  Harding’s  paper  in  order  to 
give  him  a  little  home  gossip  before  he 
sailed  for  the  Panama  Canal.  Mr.  Hard¬ 
ing  autographed  the  copy  that  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  him. 

.\nothcr  feature  of  that  day’e  issue  of 
the  Item  was  a  special  advertising  sec¬ 
tion,  the  front  page  of  which  reproduced 
the  front  page  of  the  Marion  Star  of  the 
morning  after  election.  In  the  section 
were  advertisements  telling  the  new 
president  of  I-ouisiana’s  agricultural  and 
industrial  resources.  Sugar,  printing, 
cotton,  lumber,  and  shipping  interests 


took  page-space  to  deliver  their  messages. 

Of  the  36  pages  in  that  edition,  230 
columns  were  advertising  and  58  were 
news,  and  several  columns  of  advertising 
were  omitted. 


Won’t  Remove  Kan«a*  Receiver 

Kansas  City,  Kan. — Miss  Harriet  P. 
Kirby,  appointed  receiver  for  the  Daily 
Kansan  by  the  Wyandotte  county  district 
court,  will  not  be  removed  from  that 
position  Judge  W.  H.  McCamish  ruled. 
The  court  held  that  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  keeping  a  receiver 
in  charge  of  the  paper.  The  receivership 
was  asked  by  some  of  the  owners  who 
alleged  that  the  others  were  trjing  to 
sell  the  paper  to  Senator  Arthur  Capper. 


Tammen  and  BonfiU  Sell  Circus 

Denver,  Colo. — H.  H.  Tammen,  and 
Fred  G.  Benfils,  joint  owners  of  the 
Sells-Floto  circus,  have  disposed  of  their 
interests  in  that  business.  Messrs.  Tam¬ 
men  and  Bonfils  are  owners  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post  and  Kansas  City  Post. 

Found  Guilty  of  Denver  Post  Raid 

Denver,  Colo. — The  fourth  defendant 
to  be  tried  in  the  Denver  courts  for  gen¬ 


eral  rioting  during  the  tramway  strike 
here  last  August,  F.  L.  McKee,  has  been 
found  guilty  of  malicious  mischief  in 
connection  with  the  sacking  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post,  by  an  angry  mob  on  the  night 
of  Aug.  5.  After  twenty-four  hours  of 
deliberation  on  the  case,  the  jury’  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  of  guilty  and  fixed  the 
amount  of  damage  at  $25. 


Freight  Refund  for  Tulsa  Papers 

Tilsa,  Okla. — The  World  Publishing 
Company  and  the  Democrat  Publishing 
Company  and  the  Tulsa  Paper  Company 
will  receive  about  $17,400  “unreasonable 
freight  rates”  charged  on  transportation 
of  newsprint  from  Wisconsin  and  Minne¬ 
sota  mills  to  Tulsa  during  the  past  three 
years,  according  to  a  ruling  in  Washing¬ 
ton  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission. 


Another  German  Paper  Quits 

Neillsville,  Wis. — The  Deutsch- 
Amerikaner,  the  only  German  news¬ 
paper  in  Clark  County,  has  suspended 
publication  after  an  existence  of  thirty 
years.  Carl  Rabenstein  conducted  it 
until  a  year  ago,  when  it  leased  to  Miss 
Emma  Roessler. 


UNITED  STATES 
SHIPPING  BOARD 


Offers  for  Sale 

STEEL  and 
WOOD  SHIPS 
and  WOOD 
HULLS 

Bids  will  be  received  on.  a 
private  competitive  basis  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Merchant  Ma¬ 
rine  Act  at  the  offices  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board, 
1319  F  Stret  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  ships  offered  for  sale  in¬ 
clude  steel  vessels  and  wooden 
steamers. 

The  steel  steamers  are  both  oil 
and  coal  burners.  The  Board  has 
established  a  minimum  price  on 
these  vessels. 

Terms  on  Steel  Steamers 

of  the  purchase  price  in  cash  upon 
delivery  of  the  vessel;  S%  in  6  months  there¬ 
after;  y/r  in  12  months  thereafter;  5%  in  18 
months  thereafter;  S%  in  24  months  there¬ 
after;  balance  of  70%  in  equal  semi-annual 
installments,  over  a  period  of  ten  years; 
deferred  payments  to  carry  interest  at  the 
rate  of  S%  per  annum. 


The  two  hundred  and  eig-hty-five  wooden 
steamers  for  sale  are  of  ten  different  types, 
as  follows:  Nine  Daugherty  Type;  Seventeen 
Itallin  Type;  Ten  Peninsula  Type;  Six  Pacific 
American  Fisheries  Type;  One  Allen  Type; 
One  Lake  and  Ocean  Navigation  Company 
Tyi>e;  Thirteen  McClelland  Type;  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  P'ighty-Six  Ferris  Type;  Thirty- 
one  Hough  Type;  Eleven  Grays  Harbor  Type. 
.Also  have  a  number  of  wooden  hulls  of 
various  types. 

Terms  on  Wooden  Steamers 

10%  cash  on  delivery.  Halance  in  equal 
semi-annual  installments  over  a  period  of 
three  years. 

Bids  may  be  submittetl  for  one  or  more  ves¬ 
sels  or  for  any  combination  of  above  vessels, 
and  must  be  accompanied  by  certified  check 
made  payable  to  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 
for  2!/^%  of  amount  of  the  bid. 

Bids  be  submitted  on  the  basis  oi 

purchase  “as  is  and  where  is.” 


Further  information  may  be  obtained 
by  request  sent  to  the  Ship  Sales  Di¬ 
vision,  1319  F  Street  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

The  Board  reserves  the  right  to  reject 
any  and  all  bids. 

Bids  should  be  addressed  to  the 
UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING 
BOARD,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C., 
and  indorsed  ‘*BID  FOR  STEAM¬ 
SHIP  (name  of  ship)” 


Superlatives  are  easily  appro¬ 
priated,  fflibly  used.  How 
many  of  them  survive  analysis? 

The  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce 

sturdy  and  fast-growing  youngster  among  the  city’s  three  morning  dailies, 
claims,  not  too  modestly,  to  be  the  best  medium  for  quality  advertising  both  in 
Chicago  and  the  tributary  Middle  West. 

WHY? 

Because 

Its  accepted  mission  is  to  serve  those  who  are  eager  for  all  trading  in¬ 
formation  and  who,  therefore,  are  continuously  in  the  buying  mood. 

Its  readers  have  the  buying  inclination  and — more  important — the 
Buying  Power. 

Its  readers  are  bankers,  capitalists,  executives  and  men  of  affairs. 

Its  news  columns  contain  only  NEWS. 

Its  advertising  columns  entertain  no  questionable  company. 

Its  circulation  is  expanding  daily  and  at  an  amazing  rate — and  there  is 
no  Waste  Circulation  for  which  the  advertiser  has  to  pay. 

^  ^AND  DAILY  FINANCIAL  TIMES  — 

108  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 

ANDREW  M.  LAWRENCE  GLENN  GRISWOLD 

Editor  and  Publisher  Business  Manager 
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Announcing  the  Pony  Autoplate 


SustNESS  Department 


The  Akron  Press 


The  Greatest  Newspaper  in  One  of  Ohio's  Greatest  Cities 


Akron,  Ohio, 
October  2£,  1920. 


Mr.  Henry  A.  Wise  Wood,  Pres. 

The  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Chrp., 

26  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York  City. 

Pear  Mr.  yood;- 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  oommunicaticn  ac¬ 
knowledging  receipt  of  our  check  in  payment  of  the  two 
PONY  AUTOPLATBS  which  you  recently  installed  at  our  build¬ 
ing.  We  want  to  say  to  you  at  this  time  that  we  are  more 
than  pleased  and  satisfied  with  these  machines,  we  are  truly 
enthusiastic  about  them.  The  first  PONY  which  was  installed 
in  our  building  a  little  over  a  year  and  a  half  ago  was  a 
revelation  to  us  in  stereotyping  for  an  office  of  our  size. 

Your  Mr.  Hopkins  started  these  machines  off  in 
our  plant  practically  without  any  adjusting.  We  switched 
from  our  old  stereotype  equipment  to  this  new  equipment  Just 
at  the  starting  of  the  World  Series  baseball  games,  and  when 
I  tell  you  that  we  were  able  to  go  to  press  every  day  during 
this  Series  with  a  baseball  extra  in  three  minutes  or  less 
after  the  last  out,  you  will  know  with  what  rapidity  these 
machines  are  capable  of  operating.  Your  engineers  lAay  have 
had  their  theories  as  to  what  speed  could  be  obtained  on  these 
machines,  but  in  their  practical  operation  in  our  office  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  have  exceeded  in  speed  their  fendest  expectations. 
We  are  able  to  cast  and  trim  a  plate  on  either -of  these  machines 
in  leas  than  a  minute's  time  and  we  are  making  it  as  quickly  as 
forty-five  sec  ends. 

We  are  so  pleased  with  the  operation  of  our  ori¬ 
ginal  PONY  and  the  two  new  machines  which  we  have  recently 
installed  that  we  would  be  only  too  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
with  reference  to  them  fron  other  publishers  whom  you  may  care 
to  refer  to  us. 

Yours  very:  truly. 


RAH 


S  MANAOER. 
THE  AKRON  PRESS. 


Mr.  Publisher:— Write  Mr.  Huber  of  THE  AKRON  PRESS.  Have  your  stereotyper  write  Joe  Metker,  stereotyper  of  THE 
AKRON  PRESS.  Better  still,  take  your  stereotyper  there  to  see  the  PONY  at  work.  What  the  JUNIOR  AUTOPL.ATE  does  for  the 
large  city  daily  the  PONY  will  do  for  you — and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

We  can  ship  now  within  three  months  from  receipt  of  order. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

25  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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ADVERTISING  AND  PROSPERITY 

TV^EWSPAPEK  advertising  can  be  made  to  carry 
1  1  a  timely  message  ot  business  necessity  to  the 
people  at  small  cost  and  create  immediately 
both  desire  and  demand. 

There  is  a  simple  and  logical  explanation  for  this. 
First,  newspaper  advertising  appeal  is  to  the  masses 
and  the  masses  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  trade 
that  marks  the  difference  between  large  volume  of 
sales  or  prosi)erity  and  trade  stagnation ;  second, 
newspaper  advertising  is  good  advertising  when  it  is 
truthful  and  carries  a  real  message  of  business  serv¬ 
ice — it  needs  no  bright  colors  or  unusual  effects  to 
attract  attention,  which  is  a  big  part  of  the  battle  in 
advertising,  for  it  already  has  the  advantage  of  being 
in  the  place  where  it  is  expected  and  will  be  looked 
for. 

The  year  of  1921  should  be  one  of  the  greatest  in 
newspaper  advertising  history  because  the  wise  mer¬ 
chant  will  find  it  the  one  medium  through  which 
goods  can  be  kept  moving.  It  is  up  to  newspaper 
advertising  men  to  show  national  advertisers  and  local 
merchants  how  this  can  be  done.  But  there  should 
not  be  any  over-selling  or  over-stocking  of  either 
jobbers,  wholesalers  or  retailers. 

There  should  be  insistence  upon  a  fair  percentage 
of  monthly  volume  of  sales  going  regularly  into 
newspaper  space  and  clients  should  be  won  for  all 
time  by  results  based  on  percentage  of  cost  per  sale. 

Both  big  and  little  business  needs  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  space  more  today  than  ever  before.  In 
these  reconstruction  days  we  hear  a  great  many  corn- 
plants  that  goods  arc  not  moving;  generally  they 
come  from  non-users  of  newspaper  advertising  space. 

In  the  national  ‘field  we  have  a  fine  example  of  the 
power  of  the  newspaper  to  move  higli  grade  mer¬ 
chandise  under  most  unfavorable  circumstances  in 
the  case  of  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx,  manufacturers 
of  clothing.  There  has  been  no  grumbling  abotit 
business  conditions  in  that  quarter;  they  have  not 
had  time.  They  are  moving  gootls  through  news¬ 
paper  advertising  space  in  a  campaign  that  opened  in 
October.  Tell  your  prospective  advertisers  the  story 
of  Hart  Schaftner  &  Marx. 


THE  ANNUAL  JOKE 

JUST  when  every  person  in  New  York  except  the 
Republicans  were  feeling  down-hearted  and  blue 
as  the  result  of  a  well-known  national  referen¬ 
dum,  Police  Commissioner  Enright  issued  his  very 
amusing  annual  report  and  made  it  possible  for 
every  person  to  smile  except  the  victims  of  murders 
and  li(  Idup  men — wdio,  by  the  way,  are  also  nearing 
majority  proportions  in  New  York  City. 

From  a  strictly  literary  standpoint,  Commissioner 
Enright  always  writes  entertainingly  and  this  year’s 
report  is  not  excelled  by  any  of  his  former  efforts 
when  judged  merely  as  fiction,  but,  with  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  he  should  Ite  writing  best-sellers  instead  of 
police  summaries. 

Newspapers  are  the  chief  means  of  communication 
in  the  under-world,  according  to  the  new  theory  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Conimissioner  Enright.  He  joins  Mayor 
Hylan  in  the  belief  that  reporters  are  very  objec¬ 
tionable  persons  and  traces  New  York’s  epidemic  of 
crime  to  the  headlines  that  have  been  used  to  herald 
their  stories.  • 

Blaming  the  newspapers  is  the  favorite  sport  of 
men  who  fail  in  a  public  duty.  The  reason  for  this 
is  easily  found— it  is  sure  to  get  a  headline  in  the 
newspapers. 

We  rather  hope  that  it  is  true  that  yeggmen  are 
getting  their  crime  tips  from  the  press.  In  that  case 
one  of  them  might  accidentally  follow  an  Enright 
suggestion  and  pull  a  flivver  that  would  land  him  in 
the  hands  of  the  police.  Far  be  it  from  us,  however, 
to  belittle  the  present  efficiency  of  the  New  York 
police  department — under  Commissioner  Enright  it 
has  reached  a  higher  point  of  efficiency  in  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  news-facts  that  belong  to  the  public  than 
any  like  organization  in  the  history  of  the  city. 

It’s  a  terrible  thought,  but  we  are  very  much  afraid 
that  some  of  Commissioner  Enright’s  advisers  have 
been  doing  him  wrong,  for  did  not  his  boss.  Mayor 
Hylan,  say  that  unless  the  Lockwood  Committee 
would  hear  him  in  the  building  trade  investigation 
he  would  put  his  story  before  the  thinking  taxpayers 
of  New  York  by  giving  it  to  the  newspapers? 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING  FOR  FORESTRY? 


Coiirtrsv  of  J.  Utrace  McFarland 


I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
1  po'  in  lot'ely  as  a  tree. 

A  tree  u  hose  hungry  mouth  is  prest 
Against  the  earth's  sieeet  flowing  breast; 

A  tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day. 

And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray; 

A  tree  that  may  in  Summer  wear 
A  nest  of  robins  in  fur  hair; 

Upon  whose  bosom  snow  has  lain; 

H  ho  intimately  lives  with  rain. 

Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me. 

But  only  God  can  make  a  tree.  < 

— TREES,  by  Joyce  Kilmer 

Gcorffo  11.  Doran  Company 

^REES  furnish  us  the  most  necessary  product  that 
enters  into  the  business  of  publishing  newspapers. 
Our  trees  are  rapidly  disappearing,  so  we  are  now 
ttirning  to  other  countries  for  our  newsprint.  One 
of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  toward  reforestation  is 
education.  Newspapers  are  the  great  educators  and 
now  have  a  great  work  to  do  in  the  nation’s  interest, 
from  the  benefits  of  which  they  will  directly  share. 
Every  newspaper  in  America  shou'd  take  part  in  the 
campaign  now  under  way  to  spread  the  knowledge 
of  trees  and  their  relation  to  national  welfare. 


SCHOOLS  OF  JOURNALISM 

lEN  years  ago  trained  newspaper  men  jeered  at 
the  idea  of  teaching  journalism 


NEWSPAPERS  AS  EDUCATORS 

the  greatest  single  factor  in 


The  newspaper  is 

education  in  this  country  but  whether  our  great 
dailies  are  using  their  resources  for  the  greatest 
public  good  in  all  cases  is,  of  course,  debatable. 
Therefore  the  accession  of  Ur.  John  H.  Finley  as  an 
active  member  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Times 
is  a  noteworthy  gain  to  the  profession  of  journalism. 

Dr.  Finley  has  stood  in  the  front  rank  as  an 
educator.  He  is  richly  endowed  with  natural  gifts 
and  has  espoused  and  supported  the  important 
causes  projKised  in  the  public  interest.  He  brings 
to  his  new  laliors  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
educational  facilities  of  the  metropolis  and  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  and  should  materially  assist  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Times  in  making  the  paper  more  vital. 

He  will  not  be  an  entire  stranger  to  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  new  position  for  in  his  early 
life  he  prepared  himself  for  a  career  in  journalism 
and  since  then  he  has  kept  in  close  touch  and  in 
sympathy  with  his  fellow-man,  and  in  the  last  analysis 
it  is  only  by  the  latter  that  great  and  helpful  service 
is  possible  in  journalism. 

No  other  profession  has  offered  such  great  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  men  and  women  with  warm  hearts, 
constructive  ideas,  high  ideals  and  willing  hands  as 
journalism  does  today.  The  New  York  Times  is 
to  be  congratulated  but  the  gain  belongs  to  journalism 
as  a  whole. 


five  years  ago 
the  members  of  the  older  order  continued  to 
look  upon  its  products  with  suspicion  that  was  tinged 
with  amusement;  today  schools  of  journalism  are 
exerting  a  greater  influence  on  the  profession  of 
newspaper-making  than  any  other  single  factor. 

Early  skepticism  has  given  way  to  constructive 
suggestions  by  master  craftsmen  who  have  found 
that  the  graduates  of  the  schools  of  journalism  are 
well  equipped  in  the  science  of  writing  and  make 
more  substantial  progress  than  unschooled  cubs. 

Great  editors  and  great  writers  will  continue  to 
come  from  the  backwoods  and  the  back-lots,  as  well 
as  from  places  of  higher  education,  and  the  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  schools  of  journalism  and  the  high 
type  of  teachers  they  are  attracting  will  find  a  way 
to  inculcate  the  higher  ideals  absolutely  essential  to 
success  in  the  profession  of  journalism. 

The  Joseph  Medill  School  of  Journalism  of  North¬ 
western  University,  named  in  honor  of  the  late 
Joseph  Medill,  the  farseeing  and  able  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  field 
of  education;  its  possibilities  for  good  in  the  interest 
of  state  and  nation  are  unlimited. 
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pRANK  A.  MUNSEY  has  added  two  more  news¬ 
papers  to  his  possessions  and,  according  to  rumor, 
increased  his  newspaper  investments  about  $2,000,000. 
In  keeping  with  the  present  tendency,  the  Baltimore 
Star  will  be  discontinued,  leaving  the  evening  field  in 
that  city  to  his  News  and  the  Evening  Sun.  The  Bal¬ 
timore  American  is  a  newspaper  rich  in  journalistic 
tradition,  with  a  history  of  achievement  closely  inter¬ 
twined  with  that  of  the  .American  republic.  George 
Washington  was  its  first  advertiser ;  its  news  beats 
include  the  story  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  and  peacq^ 
terms  of  the  American  revolution,  and  it  was  th^ 
first  to  publish  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner.’’  Gen¬ 
eral  Felix  .Agnus  retires  from  a  profession  to  which 
he  has  given  loyal  service  in  the  public  interest ;  his 
work  will  be  carried  forward  now  by  younger  men. 


ANOTHER  small  victory  for  open  publicity  was 
won  at  the  meeting  of  the  League  of  Nations 
this  week  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  but  it  is  not  enough. 
The  mere  reading  before  the  assembly  of  decisions 
of  committees  arrived  at  in  secret,  is  not  open 
ptiblicity.  The  people  of  the  world  want  to  know 
the  reasons  for  the  decisions  of  the  delegates;  the 
people  are  going  to  decide  on  the  justice  of  acts  by 
the  facts,  and  they  are  dejiending  upon  journalism 
for  those  facts.  It  is  the  duty  of  free  journalism  of 
the  world  to  demand  a  full  loaf ;  secret  diplomacy 
is  dying  hard  at  Geneva,  but  the  hope  of  the  future 
peace  of  the  world  rests  in  this  accomplishment. 
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ALEXANDER  STARBUCK,  editor 
•^of  the  Waltham  (Mass.)  Free  Press, 
recently  celebrated  his  79th  birthday,  by 
going  down  to  the  office  of  the  newspaper 
as  usual  and  writing  his  full  stint  of  edi¬ 
torials.  He  is  two  years  younger  than 
Editor  Parker  of  the  Arlington  Advo¬ 
cate,  who  heads  the  newspaper  profes¬ 
sion  in  Massachusetts  in  point  of  sen¬ 
iority. 

Roy  G.  Watson,  publisher  of  the  Hou¬ 
ston  (Tex.)  Post,  arrived  in  New  York, 
November  24,  for  a  short  visit. 

Sir  John  Willison,  sometime  editor  of 
the  Toronto  Globe,  and  now  a  frequent 
contributor  to  Canadian  periodicals,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Canadian  Club,  Toronto,  on 
November  15,  on  “Agriculture,  Industry 
and  Production.”  He  contended  that  the 
so-called  evils  of  rural  depopulation  had 
been  greatly  magnified;  that  modern 
farm  implements  do  much  to  offset  loss 
of  man  power,  and  that  well-directed  in¬ 
dustrial  e.xpansion  will  make  for  greater 
pastoral  population.  Sir  John  gave 
statistics  showing  that  wherever  indus¬ 
tries  flourished,  farm*  lands  always  in¬ 
creased  in  value. 

Theodore  Feilden,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Empire  Mail,  chief  organ  of  Imperial 
Trade  Organization,  I^ndon,  England, 
is  now  engaged  in  making  an  industrial 
survey  of  Canada.  Upon  his  return  to 
England,  he  will  publish  a  Canadian 
number  of  his  paper. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Wilfred  S.  Cousins,  editor  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Business  and  National  Acceptance 
Bureau,  has  joined  the  King  Features 
Syndicate.  His  weekly  business  review 
will  hereafter  be  .syndicated  by  this 
agency. 

John  Ford  has  resigned  from  the  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

William  McDevitt,  formerly  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press  staff  and  more  re¬ 
cently  a  member  of  the  Inquirer  staff, 
has  ^jesigned  from  the  latter  paper  and 
is  now  doing  special  assignment  work 
for  other  papers  in  Philadelphia. 

L.  W.  Palmer,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Rural  Weekly,  the 
weekly  edition  of  the  St.  Paul  Daily 
News,  is  now  with  the  display  adver¬ 
tising  force  of  the  daily. 

James  J.  Larkin,  news  editor  of  the 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Evening  Citizen,  has  re¬ 
signed,  to  become  national  publicity  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Self-Determination  for 
Ireland  League  in  Canada. 

Captain  Frank  Mason.  Berlin  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  International  News 
Service,  is  visiting  his  parents  in  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

J.  J.  Larkin,  for  several  years  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citi¬ 
zen,  was  presented  with  a  companion 
pipe  set  by  his  confreres  when  he  left 
the  paper  to  become  secretary  of  the 
Self-Determination  for  Ireland  League 
of  Canada  and  Newfoundland. 

Frank  Hallinan,  until  recently  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal  staff, 
has  joined  the  London  (Ont.)  Free 
Press.  Before  leaving  the  Ottawa  News- 
writers’  Association  gave  him  a  “send- 
off”  dinner. 

George  F.  Cullen,  wire  filer  at  the 
United  Press  New  York  office,  has 
joined  the  Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Herald 
as  managing  editor.  Harold  S.  LaPolt, 
former  managing  editor,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  business  manager. 

J.  J.  Pratt,  editor  of  the  North  Bay 
(Ont.)  Advocate,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  boy,  dug  fourteen  bags  of  potatoes  on 


November  8 — and  this  with  the  jingle 
of  sleigh  bells  resounding  from  Cobalt 
to  the  north.  The  “spuds”  were  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition. 

Edwin  F.  Baker,  son  of  Patrick  Baker, 
former  editor-in-chief  of  the  Detroit 
News,  has  resigned  from  the  News’  edi¬ 
torial-staff  to  become  municipal  court  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Detroit  Times. 

Roy  Marcott,  formerly  on  the  Detroit 
Times,  has  joined  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
staff. 

Miss  Ann  Loveland,  society  editor  of 
the  Detroit  Times,  has  resigned. 

John  F.  Horne,  former  Winnipeg  re¬ 
porter,  has  joined  the  Detroit  Times  as 
night  police  reporter. 

Henry  Weitschat,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  until  re- 
recently  advertising  manager  of  the  Max¬ 
well  Motor  Company,  has  joined  the 
Detroit  Times  editorial  department. 

George  L.  Smith,  rewrite  man  for  the 
Detroit  Journal,  has  been  forced  by  ill- 
health  to  retire  from  newspaper  work 
temporarily. 

Thomas  Goodale,  former  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Detroit  Times,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  associated  with  the  De¬ 
troit  city  election  commission. 

Dudley  M.  Carson  and  Howard  W. 
Hartley,  formerly  of  the  Detroit  News, 
have  joined  the  staff  of  the  Detroit 
Journal.  Hartley,  who  was  wounded  in 
the  war,  was  operated  on  Nov.  12  for  a 
complication  of  stomach  troubles  arising 
as  a  result  of  his  wounds. 

H.  B.  Gilbert,  formerly  of  the  Wind¬ 
sor  (Ont.)  Border  Cities  Star,  Windsor, 
Ont.,  has  become  rewrite  man  of  the 
Detroit  Journal. 

O.  P.  Higgins,  for  many  years  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Kansas  City  Star,  and  who 
accompanied  the  35th  division  through 
the  great  war,  has  been  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  the  Federal  courts  of  Missouri. 

Cal  Lambert,  managing  editor  of  the 
Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette,  was  elected 
historian  of  the  Kansas  chapter  of  the 
Rainbow  Division  Veterans  Association. 

A.  A.  Gillespie,  editor  of  the  Rexford 
(Kan.)  News,  was  elected  State  repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  recent  election. 

Louis  Barker,  former  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  Britain  Herald,  is 
now  on  the  State  desk  for  the  Hartford 
Courant.  Until  recently  Mr.  Barker 
was  city  editor  of  the  Hartford  Post. 

Sam  Raddon,  Jr.,  whose  “Stroller” 
column  has  been  featured  in  the  Oregon 
Journal,  Portland,  Ore.,  for  the  last  18 
months,  is  now  conducting  a  similar  col¬ 
umn  on  the  Examiner  in  San  Francisco. 

R.  J.  Dustman,  head  of  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  a 
visitor  to  New  York  this  week. 

Kent  Cooper,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press,  has  ar¬ 
rived  in  Buenos  Aires  for  a  short  stay. 

W.  P.  Flanagan,  who  has  been  acting 
correspondent  ft)r  the  Associated  Press 
at  Rio  de  Janiero,  Brazil,  has  returned 
to  New  York  and  will  be  attached  to  the 
New'  York  staff. 

Mrs.  Elmer  Roberts,  wife  of  the  chief 
of  the  Paris  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press,  is  visiting  relatives  in  Florida. 

Joseph  A.  Messier,  formerly  city  hall 
reporter  on  the  Brockton  (Mass.) 
Times,  has  been  made  county  and  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor. 

Roy  A.  Sullivan,  formerly  on  the 
Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette,  has  joined 
the  Brockton  Times  staff. 

Eugene  Cote,  recently  of  the  Fitch- 
burgh  (Mass.)  News,  has  joined  the 
Brockton  Times  staff. 

Paul  Courteau,  formerly  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  is  now  court 
reporter  on  the  Brockton  Times. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Leo  Weinthal 


66  ONDERFUL  hustling  enterprise, 
”  modern  efficient  methods — almost 
quite  new  to  Europe — in  handling  great 
projects  of  trans¬ 
port,  shipping  at 
the  docks,  engi- 
n  e  e  r  i  n  g  and 
building  con¬ 
struction  and  last 
but  not  least  the 
unique  clean 
handling  of  food¬ 
stuffs  have  been 
a  daily  delightful 
and  instructive 
object  lesson,” 
said  Leo  Wein¬ 
thal,  O.  B.  E., 
proprietor  of  the 

African  World,  when  he  sailed  for 
Europe  on  the  S.  S.  Adriatic  November 
17  after  a  three  weeks’  visit  to  the 
L’nited  States  and  Canada.  Leading 
financial,  mining,  industrial  and  shipping 
groups  of  the  United  States  were  con¬ 
sulted  by  Mr.  Weinthal  in  an  effort  to 
interest  American  capital  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  .\frican  resources. 

Following  an  address  before  chiefs, 
officials  and  friends  of  the  American 
Express  Company,  he  was  asked  to  be¬ 
come  that  company’s  African  adviser  in 
its  plan  to  enter  the  pioneer  towns  from 
Cape  Town  to  Cairo  through  Central 
Africa. 

Before  leaving,  he  said :  “I  have  been 
lucky  in  securing  an  excellent  business 
representative  at  New  York  for  the 
African  World  and  good  representation 
in  Canada,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I 
have  arrived  at  an  arrangement  to  rep¬ 
resent  one  of  the  leading  press  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  LTnited  States  as  special 
.African  editor  in  London,  which  I  hope 
will  largely  solve  the  problem  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  American  people  properly  in¬ 
formed  as  to  important  topical  develop¬ 
ments  in  our  continent.” 


Arthur  B.  Ogle,  for  years  a  reporter 
on  the  Detroit  Journal,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  city  editor,  succeeding  Rex  F. 
Glasson,  who  resigned  to  become  citj 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Times.  Grove  Pat¬ 
terson,  managing  editor  of  the  Journal, 
also  appointed  two  assistant  city  editors. 
They  are  Harold  F.  Olmsted,  who  is 
taken  from  the  Journal  copy  desk,  and 
Howard  Wright,  who  has  held  the  post 
of  assistant  city  editor  for  several 
months.  Two  Journal  reporters  ac¬ 
companied  Glasson  to  the  Times.  They 
are  Howard  Bowman,  rewrite  man  of 
the  Journal,  and  Edward  T.  Loveday, 
general  reporter. 

W.  E.  J.  Martin,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Courier,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
organization  of  the  American  Kardex 
Company  of  Tonawanda,  as  assistant  to 
W.  H.  Page,  sales  manager.  Miss  Mol- 
lie  Nash  has  succeeded  Mr.  Martin  as 
Courier  Sunday  editor. 

Frank  C.  Baker,  for  22  years  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  Tillamook  (Ore.)  Headlight, 
has  sold  that  paper  to  Harold  Ham- 
street,  copy  reader  on  the  Oregonian,  and 
I.eslie  Harrison. 

Ben  B.  Caddie,  former  New  York 
Herald  man,  has  been  appointed  secre¬ 
tary  to  Congressman-elect  B.  L.  Rosen- 
bloom  of  the  first  West  Virginia  district. 
He  was  connected  with  the  Republican 
State  Committee  of  West  Virginia  dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign  and  will  be  on  the 
staff  of  the  Wheeling  Register  until 
going  to  Washington  in  February. 

Oscar  Johnson,  managing  editor  of  the 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Metropolis,  and 
Miss  Frances  Sheppard  of  Jacksonville 
were  married  in  Chattanooga  recently, 
Mr.  Johnson’s  namesake,  W.  C.  of  the 
Chattanooga  News  and  S.  N.  P.  A.,  act¬ 
ing  as  best  man.  The  couple  will  reside 
in  Jacksonville. 


Ruth  Mels,  seventeen-year-old  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Edgar  Mels,  formerly  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Public  Ledger  and  now  with 
the  United  States  Feature  Service, 
'eloped  last  wtek  with  Irving  Bcrlfein,  a 
musician.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bcrlfein  have 
both  signed  for  parts  in  the  coming  Win. 
ter  Garden  production,  “The  Passing 
Show  of  1921.” 


THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Charles  Weaver,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Atlanta  Georgian  and 
Sunday  American,  has  been  appointed 
business  m.anager  of  the  Southern  Ma¬ 
rine  Journal,  Houston,  Tex. 

G.  R.  Katz,  head  of  the  G.  R.  Katz 
Special  Agency,  has  gone  on.  a  business 
trip  of  several  weeks  to  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

E.  C.  Davis,  business  m.inager  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  35) 


The  following  papers  are  recent 
additions  to  the  big  list  that  uses 
the  Haskin  Service: 

THE  FLORIDA  METROPOLIS 

THE  MANCHESTER  (N.  H.) 
UNION  &  LEADER 

THE  PERTH  AMBOY 
EVENING  NEWS 

THE  LAWRENCE  TRIBUNE 

THE  RUTLAND  (VT.) 

HERALD 
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CALIFORNIANS  START 
BUYING  CORPORATION 

State  Press  Association  Also  Takes 
Steps  to  Oppose  Anti-Newspaper 
Legislation  and  Elndorses  Zone 
Postal  System 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editos  &  Publishes) 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  November  26. — The 
business  convention  of  the  California 
Press  Association,  held  in  San  Francisco, 
November  19-20,  was  a  pronounced  suc¬ 
cess.  More  than  100  members  attended, 
representing  newspapers  in  all  parts  of 
the  state.  It  was  decided  to  endorse, 
through  advertising,  the  campaign  of  the 
advertising  clubs  to  approve  present  plan 
of  postal  zone  rates,  to  he  on  the  alert 
to  prevent  any  scheme  to  control  editorial 
utterances,  to  oppose  raising  age  limit 
of  carrier  boys,  to  work  for  fair  legisla¬ 
tion  for  newspapers  and  to  organize  a 
paper  buying  corporation  to  secure  fair 
prices  for  news  and  job  stock. 

President  Friend  \V.  Richardson  made 
an  address  carefully  reviewing  news¬ 
paper  legislation  and  outlining  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  1921  session  of  California 
legislation.  He  said  a  newspaper  organ¬ 
ization  is  needed  to  protect  the  press 
from  hostile  legislation  and  that  a 
strong  committee  must  be  maintained  at 
the  state  legislature. 

Ceorge  D.  Squires,  attorney  for  the 
association,  gave  a  clear  and  intere.sting 
resume  of  the  law  of  libel  and  John  FI. 
King,  of  the  Hemet  News  and  president 
of  the  Southern  California  Editorial  .\s- 
sociation,  read  an  able  paper  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  weekly  newspapers  having 
strong  editorial  pages. 

\V.  J.  Harrison,  president  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  sp6ke  on  circulation.  He  said  an 


attempt  to  raise  the  age  limit  of  news¬ 
boys  and  carrier  boys  by  legislation 
would  menace  the  selling  and  distribution 
of  newspapers  and  probably  result  in  or¬ 
ganizations  to  throttle  the  editorial  policy 
of  papers.  He  commended  the  work  of 
the  Press  Association  in  protecting 
newspapers. 

The  present  price  of  newsprint  and 
job  stock  was  thoroughly  discussed  by 
J.  Elmer  Mobley,  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Re¬ 
publican;  H.  R.  Judah,  Jr.,  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  News;  Louis  Meyer,  of  the  Oak¬ 
dale  Leader;  J.  Sherman  McDowell,  of 
the  Alameda  Times-Star;  A.  J.  Harder, 
of  the  Roseville  Register;  D.  J.  Reese, 
of  the  Ventura  Free  Press,  and  others. 
It  was  decided  to  organize  a  paper  buy¬ 
ing  corporation  composed  of  those  pub¬ 
lishers  who  favor  the  plan. 

Others  on  the  program  were:  El¬ 
liott  Epstein,  general  counsel  of  the 
.Advertising  Clubs  on  “Uncovering  Ad¬ 
vertising  Frauds”;  Homer  Haverman, 
of  the  H.  K.  McCann  Company, 
on  “How  to  Get  More  Advertising”; 
\V.  A.  Rotsford,  of  the  American 
Press  Association ;  John  F.  Calvin, 
of  the  Richmond  Independent,  and  Justus 
F.  Craemer,  of  the  Orange  News,  on 
“Combining  Small  Town  Papers  in  Cir¬ 
culation  with  Metropolitan”;  George  H. 
Moore,  of  the  Lodi  Sentinel,  on  “De¬ 
partments  of  Printing  in  Universities” ; 
J.  E.  Emmet  Olmstead,  of  the  Petaluma 
-Argus,  and  William  Sandholt,  of  the 
Monterey  Cypress,  on  “The  Line  Be¬ 
tween  News  and  Advertising”;  W.  M. 
H.  Barry,  president  of  the  California 
Typothetw.  on  “Making  Job  Printing 
F’rofitable” ;  Assemblyman  A.  A.  Wen- 
dering,  of  the  Berkeley  Gazette,  on  “The 
.Art  of  Collecting”;  Henry  M.  Hastings, 
of  Oakland,  on  “Scientific  Cost  F'ind- 
ing" ;  .Assemblyman  B.  W.  McKeen,  of 
the  Kingsburg  Recorder,  and  State 


Senator  William  R.  Sharkey,  of  the 
Martinez  Standard,  spoke  on  “The  Need 
for  a  Newspaper  Lobby  to  Help  Presi¬ 
dent  Richardson  in  Protecting  the  Press.” 

The  convention  was  in  session  two 
days  at  Native  Sons  Hall  and  Sunday 
an  excursion  was  made  to  Vallejo  and 
the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  The  Isl¬ 
and  was  recommended  by  the  association 
for  the  location  of  a  Federal  naval  base. 


Pulitzer  Race  Seta  New  Mark 

.Aviation  enthusiasts  and  army  and 
navy  flyers  agreed  that  the  race  for  the 
Pulitzer  Trophy,  held  at  Mitchell  Field, 
near  Garden  City,  N.  A'.,  November  25, 
was  the  most  successful  aeronautical 
contest  ever  held  in  this  country,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  public  interest 
and  the  number  of  foreign  and  .American 
designs  of  aircraft  entered.  More  than 
25,000  people  saw  the  race.  Lt.  C.  C. 
Mosley,  U.  S.  .A.,  was  the  winner,  mak¬ 
ing  the  course  of  132  miles  in  44  minutes, 
29  57/100  seconds,  or  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  3  miles  per  minute. 


Buffalo  Courier  Loses  Libel  Suit 

Buffalo. — The  jury  in  the  libel  case 
of  Frank  Snyder  of  Mayville  against 
William  J.  Conners  and  William  J.  Con¬ 
ners,  Jr.,  as  proprietors  of  the  Buffalo 
Courier,  reported  a  verdict  of  $1,000  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiff.  The  jury  was  out 
about  four  hours.  The  case  was  tried 
in  Mayville.  A  motion  to  set  aside  the 
verdict  was  denied. 


O.  J.  Koch  Dead 

Hollywood,  Cal. — Otto  J.  Koch,  who 
founded  the  Otto  J.  Koch  Advertising 
.Agency,  Inc.,  in  Milwaukee  in  1899,  is 
dead  here.  •  Before  going  in  the  agency 
business  .Mr.  Koch  was  associated  with 
the  Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin  and 
Herald. 


To  Editors  and 
Publishers: 

How  Are  You  Meeting  the  Prob¬ 
lem  of  Space  and  Fiction  for  Your 
Readers  —  Morning,  Evening,  or 
SUNDAY? 

Are  You  in  the  Market  for  the 
SHORT,  SHORT  STORY? 

(Good  for  the  editorial,  or 
woman's  page;  for  the  magazine, 
feature  or  literary  section.) 

We  are  now  offering 
1^200  Word  Fiction 
of  Quality 

First  Four  Episodes  Now  Ready: 

1 —  The  Poet 

2 —  The  Honor  of  the  Neighborhood 

3 —  The  Portrait 

4 —  Christmas  Eve 

(Others  to  follow  at  the  rate  of  one 
a  week) 

Our  low-priced  introductory  offer,  wtd 
sample  copy,  promptly  sent  upon  appli¬ 
cation  by  letter  or  wire. 

First  Come — First  Served. 

The  Article  Syndicate 

38  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 

PAUL  THOMPSON,  Manager 

The  Syndicate  of  1200-Word 
Fiction. 


Publishers  and  Printers— 


II  Standardization  in  a  Line  Casting  Composing  Machine  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
1=  as  something  new  or  untried. 

jl  INTERTYPE  Standardization  is  offered  as  the  correct  solution  for  all 

II  problems  affecting  expansion  of  your  mechanical  typographical  reijuirements. 
II  Output  and  the  cutting  of  the  cost  of  production  is  exactly  what 

II  INTERTYPE  Standardization  was  perfected  for,  therefore 


Investigate  the  Intertype 

Over  4,000  Intertypes  in  use  all  over  the  World. 


WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

General  Office?:  50  COURT  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

MiHiDe  W  It— •nrh  Southern  Branch  Pacific  Coast  Branch 

Rand-McNally  Building,  Chicago,  III.  160  Madison  Avenue,  .Memphis,  Tenn.  86  Third  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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BOTH  A  BUYERS’  AND 
A  SELLERS'  MARKET 


We  hear  a  lot  these  days  about  deflation — 
and  price  readjustment.  Experts  in  all  lines 
are  expounding  much  and  wisely,  at  least  much. 

They  talk  of  a  “buyers’  market”  OR  of  a 
“sellers’  market.”  What  we  are  about  to  face 
is  a  “buyers’  AND  a  sellers’  market.”  IT  WILL 
BE  A  HUMMER. 

With  few  exceptions  stocks  of  merchandise 
in  dealers’  hands  are  low.  Merchants  hesitate 
to  restock  until  sure  prices  are  at  a  level  from 
which  they  can  resell  to  consumers. 

On  the  scanty  stocks  they  have  many  have  been 
slow  about  lowering  prices  and  taking  losses 
on  purchases  made  at  high  prices,  in  times  past. 

Consumers  have  shown  a  tendency  to  restrict 
themselves  to  necessi¬ 
ties  while  old  prices 
prevail,  AND  THE 
BRAKES  WERE 
CLAMPED  ON 
TRADE. 

We  haven’t  deflated 
yet  and  will  not  for  a 
long  time.  THERE  IS 
A  VAST  AMOUNT 
OF  MONEY  CIR¬ 
CULATING  IN 
THE  LAND. 

Commodity  require¬ 
ments  are  greater  than 
ever  before.  There  has 

been  a  great  advance  in  the  scale  of  living. 

For  months,  however,  owing  to  abnormally 
high  prices,  an  inclination  to  do  without,  to 
wait  wherever  possible,  to  make  the  old  thing 
do  a  while  longer,  has  prevailed  and  still  pre¬ 
vails.  But  the  TIME  LIMIT  DRAWS 
NEARER  AND  NEARER. 

One  product  after  another  breaks  in  price, 
some  day  soon  the  movement  will  be  general. 

PRODUCTION  ON  A  READJUSTED 
COST  BASIS  WILL  BE  RESUMED  AT 
SPEED. 

COMPETITION  WILL  BE  MORE 
KEEN  THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 


Trade-marked  and  branded  products  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  by 
AGGRESSIVE  AND  CONVINCING  PUB¬ 
LICITY  that  will  set  NEW  STANDARDS  in 
ADVERTISING  METHODS  and  PRAC¬ 
TICES. 

It  will  be  a  battle-royal  in  which  the  fit  and 
meritorious  will  be  victorious,  the  timid  will  be 
side-tracked  and  forgotten,  and  the  unworthy 
relegated  to  the  discard. 

One  method  of  reaching  the  public  with  a 
message  —  business,  civic  or  moral  —  during 
recent  years  stands  out  more  clearly  and  posi¬ 
tively  than  any  other, —  IT  IS  THROUGH 
THE  NEWSPAPER.  In  this  day  of  busi¬ 
ness  readjustment,  in 
this  realignment  of  val¬ 
ues,  THE  NEWS¬ 
PAPER,  because  of  its 
constant  readiness,  its 
all-covering  reach,  its 
special  and  immediate 
availability,  its  con¬ 
vincing  quality,  i  t  s 
economy  of  use,  has 
thoroughly  demon- 
strated  to  the  business 
world  that  it  is  an  in¬ 
strument  of  tremend¬ 
ous  power  for  accom¬ 
plishment  and  result. 

We  represent  in  the  national  advertising  field 
the  newspapers  shown  on  the  map  herewith. 
They  are  live,  aggressive  publications  in  pros¬ 
perous  cities  and  sections.  We  have  made  it  our 
business  TO  KNOW  THE  NhAVSPAPERS 
of  these  cities,  the  trade  conditions  in  nearly 
every  line,  and  with  their  several  and  respective 
promotion  departments,  trade  extension  bureaus, 
business  surveys,  etc.,  to  RENDER  VALU¬ 
ABLE  ASSISTANCE,  not  only  in  connection 
with  proper  publicity  in  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers  themselves,  but  in  the  matter  of  dis¬ 
tribution  AND  OTHER  MERCHANDIS¬ 
ING  PROBLEMS  THAT  MAY  ARISE. 


*"We  are  at  your  service,  any  time,  anywhere*’ 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 

National  Advertising  Representatives  of  Newspapers 

9  E.  37th  St.,  NEW  YORK  Tribune  Building,  CHICAGO  Chemical  Building,  ST.  LOUIS  Healey  Building,  ATLANTA 
Examiner  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO  Title  Insurance  Building,  LOS  ANGELES  Post  Intelligencer  Building,  SEATTLE 
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MAKING  CLASSIFIED  PAGES  PAY 


A  weekly  feature  of  Editor  &  Publither  conducted  by  C.  L.  Perkins,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Yon 
are  invited  to  bring  your  classified  problems  to  this  department  for  discussion. 


O  E.'KDERS  of  this  column  on  Novem- 
13  were  told  something  about  the 
“Black  Book”  of  J.  W.  Huntoon,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. 

The  idea  of  the  “Black  Book”  is  to 
make  available  to  all  the  ad-takers  all 
the  exi>erience  and  knowledge  of  each 
member  of  the  force  and  also  sugges¬ 
tions  from  other  members  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  organization.  The  Ixjok  was 
started  in  July  and  every  member  of  the 
staff,  as  l.e  learns  something  new’  and 
helpful,  as  he  finds  some  bit  of  valuable 
informatiiai  or  discovers  some  produc¬ 
tive  sales  methods  writes  a  page  f<rr  the 
“Black  Book.”  Then  each  day  everyone 
reads  the  new  pages  in  the  book,  while 
new'  clerks  arc  rerjuired  to  study  the  en¬ 
tire  iKIok. 

The  result  has  been  that  at  least  one 
new  iKige  has  been  added  to  the  book 
every  flay — that  each  operator  or  clerk 
has  becfime  a  scout  for  the  rest  of  the 
staff  in  Securing  heljiful  inffirmation — 
that  interest  in  the  best  way  to  do  things 
has  liecn  aroused  and  that  the  revenue 
from  voluntary  advertising  is  growing 
and  the  service  to  advertisers  becoming 
nearer  1(X)  per  cent. 

The  following  are  a  few  more  typical 
pages  picked  from  the  book  at  random, 
but  sufficient  to  give  an  i<lca  of  its 
character : 

Let’s!  not  foriiel,  even  if  6  o'ep  ek  <lnes  come 
that  there  is  .slHays  another  day,  and  even 
if  the  advertisers  are  ”100  late  for  tomorrow,” 
that  we  can  .solicit  them  for  the  fi  Mowing  day. 
I  have  found  it  pays.  I  also  know  it  is  a  hip 
temptation  to  just  say  ”t(o  late  for  tomorrow." 
bat  let’s  not  forget  that  the  “P.  D.”  is  puK 
lished  every  day  1  f  the  year.  Denton. 

This  from  the  office  bfiy : 


irritable  and  hard  to  handle.  He  is  ready  to 
take  offense  and  fight  at  the  drop  of  the  hat. 
The  only  thing  to  do  with  such  a  person  is  to 
gain  his  confidence  by  smiling,  keeping  in  good 
humor  and  telling  him  just  what  he  can  have 
in  as  few  words  as  possible.  However,  if  you 
assume  an  attitude  the  same  as  his,  you  have 
lost  a  victory.  He  will  at  once  become  unrea¬ 
sonable  and  very  c  ften  leave,  a  dissatisfied 
customer.  So  remember,  ‘‘Keep  Sweet.” 

J.  Perrier. 

(iKT  THE  lUJSIXESS  CLEAN. 

Your  value  as  an  advertising  salesman  is  in 
great  part  measured  by  the  amount  of  clean 
business  you  turn  in.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
take  an  ad  for  a  number  of  insertions,  but  a 
more  diflicult  matter  to  take  the  same  ad  know¬ 
ing  it  is  properly  wi  rded  and  classified.  Every 
time  a  make  good  is  given  or  an  'allowance 
made,  a  Cf  rtain  amount  of  money  is  taken  out 
of  your  employer’s  pocket.  Naturally  items 
of  this  nature  are  not  passed  over  and  for¬ 
gotten  about,  but  great  stress  is  laid  upon 
them.  Therefore,  the  be.st  thing  for  you  to  do 
is  to  “Get  the  llusiness  Clean.” 

J.  Perrier. 

JUST  ONE  “WORD.” 

.Mr.  Counter  Ci.erk: 

fine  of  the  chief  difficulties  with  which  in¬ 
ternational  commerce  must  contend  is  the  lack 
( f  a  universal  language.  There  is,  however, 
one  woril  whose  meaning,  acted  rather  than 
spoken,  can  be  understood  by  every  man, 
woman  or  chibl,  whether  they  speak  Greek, 
Italian  or  Chinese,  whether  their  home  is 
Japan,  .\frica.  I’.razil  or  Cleveland. 

And  this  word  (let  us  spell  it  with  capitals) 
is  COURTESY. 

It  is  courtesy  that  calms  the  storm  raging  in 
that  high-strung,  faul-finding,  irritable  business 
woman.  It  is  ci  urtesy  that  changes  the  dis¬ 
trust  of  that  disappointed  customer  into  the 
confidence  of  a  satisfied  advertiser.  It  is 
courtesy  to  a  bewildered  little  youngster  that 
plants  the  seed  of  a  future,  steady  customer. 
It  is  courtesy  to  that  hesitating  foreigner,  ig- 
n.  rant  vf  o’lr  ways,  that  causes  him  to  find 
us  again.  It  is  courtesy  to  that  “fussy  old 
lady"  that  is  responsible  for  more  than  one 
“seven-timer.”  It  is  courtesy  to  the  stranger 
that  swells  the  incoming  mail  bag  of  cur 
foreign  department  to  balloon  size.  It  is  cour¬ 
tesy: 

.•\  little  drop  here,  a  little  drop  there. 

That  gives  to  the  clerk  that  satisfied  air. 

Of  a  task  well  done,  of  time  well  spent — 

“What  is  it,  Madame,  a  room  to  rent?” 

Mochel. 


“KEEPINf?  PILE.S  IN  ORDER. " 

Every  Monday  morning  the  first  thing  I  do 
is  change  my  dates,  collect  all  box  tickets,  put 
carbons  in  pads,  put  all  pa|icrs  in  my  file,  but 
the  most  important  (|Ucstioii  of  all  my  work 
is  why  my  papers  arc  mixed  up  every  time  I 
look  at  ’em.  so  therefore  it’s  extremely  difficult 
to  acknowledge  this  fact.  I  know  that  the 
clerks  at  the  counter  have  got  nothing  to  do 
with  my  work,  but  they  all  should  use  patience, 
for  Joe  is  just  as  goial  as  the  rest  of  them. 
Now  don’t  forget  ami  he  mere  careful  with 
the  papers,  because  it  will  save  the  time  of 
both  clerks  and  customers. 

Joseph  W.  Jingie. 


Here  is  a  lesson  in  salesmanship : 

I  believe  that  when  a  man  en'ers  this  cffice 
he  is  a  prospect  unlimited.  It  ts  entirely  up 
to  the  salesman  who  waits  on  him  whether  he 
is  sold  a  large  or  small  advertisement.  If  the 
salesman  merely  explains  to  the  prospect  the 
different  styles'  and  types  he  _  is  not  selling. 
A  real  salesman  must  “size-up"  each  prospect 
and  then  try  and  convince  him  that  the  type 
of  advertisement  he  is  showing  is  the  best  one 
for  him,  and  will  get  him  the  best  results.  Of 
course,  the  salesman  must  believe  all  this  him¬ 
self  before  he  can  give  it  to  anyone  else. 

Do  not  get  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  the  next 
customer.  If  you  do  you  are  doing  an  in¬ 
justice  to  both  yourself  and  the  Plain  Dealer. 

G.  C.  Fisher. 

Other  constructive  extracts  follow ; 

When  I  am  late 
I  hinder 
I  discourage 

I  contribute  to  a  second  rate  department. 

On  time  or  late — which? 

J.  W.  IIUNTOOM. 


When  I  am  on  time 
I  help 

I  encourage 

I  make  possible  the  best  work  of  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Late  or  on  time — which? 

J.  W.  Huntoon. 


Take  an  interest  in  what  interests  the  other 
fellow  if  you  want  him  to  take  an  interest  in 
what  interests  yi  u. 

Joe,  THE  Office  Boy. 


KEEP  SWEET. 

Doubtlessly  during  your  day’s  work  you  are 
going  to  bump  into  some  advertiser  who  is 


7-TIMERS  COU.NT. 

Nit  only  for  the  “P.  D.,”  but  for  ourselves 
or  fellow  clerks  as  well.  It  is  like  climbing 
a  mountain,  everyone  struggling  to  reach  the 
top  It  is  a  hard  fight  and  takes  time,  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  your  customer  the  advantages  of  a  7- 
time  order,  but  isn’t  it  worth  while?  If  we 
e.an’t  get  a  7-time  insertion  from  a  customer, 
how  about  3  or  1 -timers? 

1-TIMERS  COUNT. 

For  what  you  lose  in  7timcrs,  you  may 
make  up  in  1-day  or  3  day  insertions.  You 
might  reach  goal  just  as  easily  with  them.  If 
we  ean’t  sell  our  customers  a  number  of  inser¬ 
tions.  how  about  Space? 

SP.VCE  COUNTS. 

Space  is  an  essential  as  well  as  insertions. 
It  takes  space  to  fill  a  column.  Many  cus¬ 
tomers  prefer  to  have  a  1-inch  ad  for  one 
day  than  a  2-line  ad  for  seven  times.  Sell 
spare  even  though  you  dtn’t  get  extra  credit. 
Work  without  being  immediately  repaid.  Why 
not  work  just  as  hard  for  space  without  a 
prize  as  for  7-timers  with? 

Rf-ach  the  Top  One  Way  or  the  Other. 

G.  B.atchlet. 

The  Contract  Prospect. 

One  of  the  greatest  fields  for  the  locating  of 
contract  prospects  is  the  W'ant-ad  counter  and 
telephone  board.  Every  new  advertiser  does 
not  know  that  the  paper  has  a  special  rate  for 
a  specified  number  of  lines.  The  clerk  at  the 
counter  or  board  who  handles  voluntary  adver¬ 
tising,  if  he  is  keen,  can  sense  out  the  man 
who  contemplates  considerable  advertising. 
Then  by  a  few  judicious  questions,  can  ascer¬ 
tain  just  about  the  amount  of  advertising  his 
product  will  warrant.  If  the  product  is  such 
that  advertising  will  sell  it,  it  is  then  an  easy 
matter  to  approach  the  advertiser  with  the 
advantage  of  the  contract  rates. 

Mr.  John  Jones  may  have  a  tire  repair  busi¬ 
ness  on  West  39th  street.  Possibly  he  has 
never  advertised  his  business,  but  he  nas  a  sur¬ 
plus  stock  of  uncalled  for  tires  on  hand  and 
he  has  decided  to  advertise  them.  Here  is 
an  opportunity  to  suggest  a  two-line  a  day 
contract  to  Mr.  Jones.  The  Auto  Accessory 
column  offers  unlimited  opportunity  for  him 
to  tell  the  people  every  day  about  his  business 
— far  better  than  the  sign  he  has  displayed 
outside  his  door. 

To  be  brief,  every  man  who  places  an  ad 
voluntarily  is  a  contract  prospect  to  the  keen, 
aggressive  ad  taker  until  it  is  proved  to  him 
(the  ad  taker)  that  the  advertiser’s  business 
will  not  warrant  the  use  of  enough  space  to 
cover  a  contract.  F.  R  Twiss. 


The  cities  shown  on  this  map  are  the  principal 
marketing  and  distribution  centers  of  the  State. 

Aggressive  advertising  campaign  operated  in 
West  Virginia  at  comparatively  small  cost. 

West  Virginia  Is 

the  most  Northern  of  the  Southern  States 
the  most  Southern  of  the  Northern  States 
the  most  Western  of  the  Eastern  States 
the  most  Eastern  of  the  Western  States 

and  can  lie  added  to  advertising  campaigns  operat¬ 
ing  North,  South,  East  or  Wesjt  for 

A  small  additional  appropriation. 

Buy  space  in  these  daily  newspapers. 


Rate  1 

Rate 

for  1 

for 

Circu-  S,0(K)  1 

Circu-  5,000 

lation  lines  1 

lation  lines 

Bluefidd 

Martinsburg 

fTelegraph  . 

.(M) 

4,SOO 

.025 

“Journal 

. (E)  3,209  .02 

Charleston 

Parkersburg 

“'Gazette  . 

.(M) 

13,562 

.05 

UNews  ... 

. (M)  5,053  .02 

““Gazette  . 

..(S) 

14,585 

.05 

«News  ... 

. (S)  6,327  .02 

“Daily  Mail . (EAS) 

9,234 

.04 

**SentineI 

. (E)  6,059  .024 

Clarksburg 

Wheeling 

“Exponent  . 

..(M) 

7509 

.025 

ttlntellifencer 

. (M)  10,338  .04 

ttTelegram  . 

..(E) 

7,280 

.035 

«News  ... 

. (E)  14,166  .06 

ttTelegram  . 

..(S) 

8,807 

.035 

nNews  ... 

Fairmont 

““West  Virginian. 

..(E) 

4,903 

.03 

1  tOovernment 

Statements,  Apr.  1, 

.-(M) 

5,065 

.03. 

1  tXGovcrnment 

Statements,  Oct.  1, 

Huntington 

1920. 

“Herald-Dispatch  . 

..(M) 

10,404 

.035 

“•A.  B.  C. 

Reports,  Oct.  1,  1920. 

“Herald-Dispatch  . 

...(S) 

10,854 

.035 

“A.  B.  C. 

Reports,  Apr.  1,  1920. 
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BACKUS  SECURES  ONTARIO  WOOD 


Will  Erect  SO'Ton  Mill  at  Kenora — ' 
Promises  Share  of  Paper  to  Canada. 

(S/'ecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Toronto. — Eiisli.sli  River  timber  limits, 
2,500  square  miles  in  area,  have  been  se¬ 
cured  from  the  Provincial  Government 
of  Ontario  by  E.  \V.  I’ackus,  president 
of  the  International  Lumber  Company, 
the  Minne.sota  &  Ontario  Company  and 
the  Fort  Frances  Mills.  The  limits  are 
‘situated  in  the  district  of  ■  Kenora  in 
Northern  Ontario.  It  is  provided  that 
all  pulp  taken  from  the  limits  must  be 
manufactured  in  the  town  of  Kenora. 
The  Enjjlish  River  area  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  pulp  limit  in  Ontario. 

In  his  .agreement  with  the  government. 
Mr.  Hackiis  agrees  to  re.serve  a  suffieient 
supply  of  ne\\.<print  fi  r  the  Canadian 
papers,  but  no  restriction  is  placed  on  the 
price  that  he  shall  charge.  It  is  specified, 
however,  that  a  50-ton  mill  shall  be 
erected  at  Kenora. 


Colgate  Left  $5,985,163 

Richard  M.  Colgate,  president  of  Col¬ 
gate  &  Co.,  the  soap  corporation,  who 
died  in  September,  1919,  left  $5,985,163, 
according  to  the  appraisal  of  his  estate 
filed  this  week.  The  bulk  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  divided  between  his  son,  Henry 
A.  Colgate,  who  is  to  receive  stock  in 


the  business  valued  at  $4,246,587,  and  his 
widow,  who  will  get  half  of  the  testator’s 
personal  property  and  two-thirds  of  the 
income  of  the  residuary  estate. 

Publishers  Sue  Typographical  Union 

.Si’KiNGHiEi.i),  Mass. — The  Phelps  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  whose  employees,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Typographical  Union,  have 
been  on  strike  two  weeks,  have  filed  a 
second  bill  in  equity  in  the  Supreme 
Court  alleging  that  the  union  has  placed 
the  firm  on  the  “unfair”  list  and  was 
seeking  to  restrain  its  members  by  pick¬ 
eting  the  firm’s  place  of  business. 


Aberdeen  Paper  Bankrupt 

.\nF.RnEEX.'  S.  1). — The  Northwest 
S(|uare  Deal,  Non-Partisan  Lea.gue  daily 
paper  here,  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
<  f  a  receiver  following  a  pctitii  n  filed 
in  the  circuit  court  here  by  stockholders. 
I'armers  claim  they  subscribed  $51. .585. 52 
in  cash  and  notes  since  last  January.  In 
addition  to  a  mortgage  of  $6,000,  they 
claim  a  monthly  shortage  running  up  to 
$1,300.  The  mortgage  is  the  sole  asset. 


Kansas  G.  O.  P.  Editors  Meet 

PiTTSBi  Ri;,  Kan. — The  Third  District 
Republican  liiditorial  .Association  held  its 
annual  fall  meeting  here  Novemher  27. 
The  Pittsburg  Headlight  was  host  to  the 
editors. 


Uniform— Dependable! 

Following  is  a  statement  of  The  Kansas  City  Star’s  daily  circulation 
during  September.  Note  the  day-to-day  uniformity — unaffected  by  rain, 
weather  or  holiday.  Carrier  circulation  is  dependable  circulation 
every  day  of  the  year. 


Date 

Morning 

Evening 

Sunday 

1— Cloudy 

209,008 

213,935 

2 — Rain 

209,282 

213,560 

3 — Rain 

209,421 

213,808 

4 — Rain 
.5 — Rain 

209,283 

212,810 

212,843 

6 — Cloudy 
(Labor  Day) 

207,341 

213,418 

7 — Rain 

208,247 

212,564 

8 — Rain 

209,132 

213,113 

9— Clear 

209,461 

213,234 

10 — Rain 

209,725 

213,496 

11 —  Cloudy 

12 —  Cloudy 

209,961 

213,236 

213,561 

13 — Rain 

209,605 

213,096 

14 — Clear 

209,656 

214,182 

15 — Clear 

210,024 

213,781 

16 — Clear 

209,853 

216,210 

17 — Clear 

210,135 

214,702 

18 —  Clear 

19 —  Clear 

210,362 

213,704 

213,933 

20— Clear 

210,510 

214,440 

21 — Clear 

210,826 

215,445 

22 — Rain 

210,921 

214,159 

23 — Rain 

210,941 

214,704 

24— Clear 

210,988 

214,773 

25 —  Clear 

26 —  Cloudy 

211,018 

214,218 

214,656 

27 — Clear 

211,027 

214,787 

28 — (dear 

211,165 

214,860 

29 — Clear 

211,300 

215,134 

30  -  Clear 

211,301 

21.5,.525 

The  Kansas  City  Star 

Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  during  September: 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 

210,019  214,111  213,748 


Chicajio  Office 
1418  Century  Building 


New  York  Office 
2  Rector  Street 


WISCONSIN 

THE  GATEWAY  OF  INDUSTRY 

■  i 

The  stren<»;th  of  a  State  is  liest  tested  i 
when  eompared  with  other  States.  | 

WISCONSIN  ranks  first  in  the 
niannfacture  of  six  products,  namely : 


Butter . ill  excess  of  $34.0()(),0()() 

(  heese . in  excess  of  $28,000,000  ^ 

Horse  Clothing . in  excess  of  $  t.SOO.OOO 

I  Malt . in  excess  of  $15,000,000  j 

!  F'j.els . in  excess  of  $  3.50.000  ; 


Also  first  in  production  of  mats  and 
matting.  ! 

WISCONSIN  is  a  develo])ing  market  | 
and  the  national  advertiser  gets  concen¬ 
tration  of  hnying  units  in  a  few  chief 
centers. 

rSK  TIIhSE  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  TO  GET  THE  ' 
ATTENTION  OF  Rl  YERS 


Circula- 

Rate  for 

tion 

5,000  lines 

♦♦Appleton  Post-Crescent . 

. (E) 

7,912 

.03 

Beloit  News  . 

. (E) 

7,814 

.045 

$:j:Eau  Claire  Leader-Telegram - 

(ME&S) 

8,083 

.035 

♦Fond  du  Lac  Reporter . 

. (E) 

5,325 

.03 

♦♦Green  Bay  Press-Gazette . 

...-.(E) 

10,005 

.035 

|:{:Kenosha  Herald  . 

. (E) 

2,498 

.025 

♦♦Kenosha  News  . 

. (E) 

5,548 

.025 

La  Crosse  Tribune  &  Leader-Press 

..(E&S) 

12,085 

.05 

♦♦Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal... 

..(E&S) 

13,719 

.05 

Milwaukee  Journal . 

. (E) 

107,564 

.20 

Milwaukee  Journal  . 

. (S) 

95,074 

.20 

Milwaukee  Sentinel . 

.(M&E) 

82,927 

.14 

Milwaukee  Sentinel . 

. (S) 

74,608 

.14 

Racine  Journal-News  . 

. (E) 

8,092 

.045 

Superior  Telegram . 

.....(E) 

18,091 

.05 

^^Superior  (Wis.)  Sunday  Times.. 

.....(S) 

10,000 

,055 

Government  Statements,  October  1st,  1920. 

*A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  October  1st,  1920. 
**A.  B.  C.  Report,  April  1st,  1920. 
tJGovernment  Statement,  April  1st,  1920. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  27,  1920 


Thit  page  i»  a  regular 
Weekly  Feature  of 
Editor  &  PublUher, 
demoted  exclusively 
to  the  interests  of 
the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 


THE  ROUND  TABLE 

[Conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Newspaper  Department  of  the  A.  A  C.  of  W.] 


Criticism  of  any  ar¬ 
ticle  or  contributions 
should  he  sent  Fred 
Millis,  News  Build¬ 
ing,  Indianapolis. 


CHANGE  OF  NAME  PRACTICALLY  CERTAIN  ‘The  present  subscription  of  the  Re¬ 

tail  Public  Ledger  is  13,822,  of  which  ap- 
proximately  80  per  cent  is  concentrated 

^HAT  the  name  of  the  Newspaper  paper  Department,  is  very  complimentary  in  the  Philadelphia  territory,  the  re- 
Department  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  of  the  work  there.  He  says,  “We  cer-  mainder  being  distributed  all  over  the 


will  be  changed  to  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Executives  is  prac¬ 
tically  assured. 

President  Charlie  Miller  of  the  organ¬ 
isation  at  a  meeting  of  part  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  at  Louisville  three  weeks  ago  de¬ 
cided  to  refer  the  question  by  mail  to 
the  balance  of  the  directors. 

I'rank  T.  Carroll,  the  genial  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  The  Indianapolis  News 
and  one  of  the  directors,  has  written  to 
Mr.  Miller  that  he  is  heartily  in  favor 
of  the  move  since  practically  fifty  per 


HERE'S  the  Standard  of  Mer- 
”  rhandising  Practice  that 
Marcellus  Foster,  George  Burbach, 
Arthur  Newmyer,  Frank  Webb 
and  Bert  Carstin  were  going  to 
work  out  and  set  as  the  last  word 
in  what  a  newspaper  should  do  in 
co-operating  with  national  adver¬ 
tisers?  These  five  men  probably 
do  not  realize  how  many  questions 
about  this  Standard  of  Practices 
have  been  coming  into  tbe  office 
of  the  Secretary-Treasurer.  Other¬ 
wise  there  certainly  would  be  more 
speed. 


cent  of  the  members  of  the  association 
are  business  managers  or  general  man¬ 
agers  and  in  many  instances  publishers. 

Walter  Bryan,  until  recently  publisher 
of  the  New  York  American,  says  that 
he  is  in  favor  of  the  change  unless  there 
is  some  opposition  to  it  from  President 
Rowe  Stewart  of  the  Associated  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs. 

Elmer  Clark  of  Nashville,  though  not 
a  director,  is  a  very  active  vice  president. 
He  points  out  that  this  change  in  name 
would  make  the  association  even  stronger 
with  the  smaller  city  newspapers  since 
the  responsible  man  in  advertising  work 
in  the  smaller  paper  is  almost  always  the 
business  or  general  manager. 

E.  M-.  Swasey  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  says  he  is  for  it.  So  does 
Bert  N.  Garstin.  vice  president  of  the  de¬ 
partment  for  Kentucky  and  also  vice 
president  for  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  Mr. 
Garstin  who  has  recently  become  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Louisville  Courier 
and  Ix)nisville  Times  is  an  example  of 
how  the  old  name  doesn't  fit  the  mem¬ 
bership. 


tainly  hope  to  see  state  organizations  United  States,  Canada, 
perfected  all  over  the  country  before  the  other  foreign  countries.” 
Atlanta  convention.”  - 


Australia  and 


ENTER  TOO  LATE 

^WO  entrants  in  the  contest  between 
retailer  publications  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  were  from  the  Lexington  I..eader 
of  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  the  Retail  Public 
Ledger  of  Philadelphia. 

“It  is  regretted  that  these  two  publish¬ 
ers  did  not  get  their  very  excellent  pub¬ 
lications  in  before  the  closing  date  on 
the  contest,”  said  Charlie  Miller.  “We 
had  to  make  a  dead  line  some  time. 
These,  along  with  two  or  three  others, 
came  too  late.” 


NATION-WIDE  CAMPAIGN  TO 
INCREASE  MEMBERSHIP 

'T'HE  Newspaper  Department  is  now 
conducting  a  nation-wide  campaign  in 
order  to  bring  its  membership  up  to  the 
thousand  mark. 

It  has  been  the  ambition  of  the  officers 
and  directors  of  the  Department  for  a 
number  of  years  to  have  at  least  one 
thousand  newspapers  as  members  of  the 
-Association. 

Letters  are  being  written  by  all  the 
vice  presidents  to  those  newspapers  in 


William  Nelson  Taft,  editor  of  the  Re-  their  territory  that  are  not  already  mem- 
tail  Public  Ledger,  writes:  “The  Retail  bers  of  the  Association. 

Public  Ledger  was  launched  in  May,  it  nearly  four  hundred 

1918.  During  the  first  nine  months  it  newspapers  belong  to  the  Department, 
was  issued  monthly  and  distributed  with¬ 


out  charge  to  15,000  retailers  in  the 
Philadelphia  territory. 

“The  demand  from  the  outside,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  so  emphatic  that,  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1919,  we  commenced  publishing 


TWO  NEW  MEMBERS 

^HE  new  members  of  the  Newspaper 
Department  this  week  include  the 
Capital  News,  Boise,  Idaho,  and  the  Ma- 


twice  a  month  and  in  August  of  last  year  con  News,  Macon,  Georgia.  George  L. 
we  secured  second  class  mailing  privi-  Eleharty  is  advertising  manager  of  the 
leges  after  placing  a  subscription  price  Capital  News  and  Roy  R.  Wallis  is  ad- 
of  $1.(X)  a  year  upon  the  publication.  vertising  manager  of  the  Macon  News. 


NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM  GIVEN  SEVENTH 
PLACE 


THE  NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 


"The  Newspaper  for  Qefa/I  New  Orleans 

FOUNDED  FEBRUARY.  1919.  TO  PROMOTE  BETTER  WHOLESAUNC  AND  RETAIUNG 


KEWBEVEBA6E 
GETS  LARGE 
DISTRIBUTION 


Be«c(i-Nut  Ginger  Ale  Is  Made 
in  Modem  Plant  Under  the 
Best  Conditions  of 
Cleanliness 


IN  LOUISIANA  AND  MISSISSIPPI 

Is  Your  Store  Attractive? 

THDC'HANDS  vf  houBPwiveB  h»rp  are  ennt  nually  beinr  ppi 
of  the  Ottporlpr  quality  of  trarlout  prodveu  that  you  m>II. 

l.orvp«t  AftomoMi.  and  Sunday  Mominf 


IOWA  V.  P.  ACTI'VE  IN 
ORGANIZATION  WORK 

TT.^RRY  T.  WATTS,  vice-president 
^■*-of  the  Newspaper  Department  of  the 
A.  A.  C.  of  W.  of  Iowa,  has  formed  an 
-Association  of  Iowa  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  managers.  Mr.  Watts  was  elected  printed  by  the  New  Orleans  Item  Mer- 
president;  Thayer,  of  the  Marshalltown  chandising  Department,  has  been 


350  CANAL  BANK 
ERIPLOYES  GET 
SHARE  OF  PROFIT 


July  1s1  Marks  Uw  Innovdtwn 
of  the  Profit  Sharing  Plan  of 
the  Canal-Commercial  Bank 
and  Trust  Company 


ppofHs  w»rt 

renplovrs  M  th*l  iMtHlutlqM  Ttr 
of  proril  •twrtM,  »•  '• 

ne«  but  lt>H  Ms lh<  Asi  tiac 

lh«  vintnerrNi(«4nr«Ma«fi 

r  rtfiepp  .aitu-r*  and  br«»(hrs  dia- 


TI^ERCH.ANDISING  AND  ADVER-  Each  month  there  is  listed  in  the  mag- 
ItxtisiNG,  the  monthly  newspaper  azine  all  advertising  accounts  running  in 

New  Orleans. 


Times-Republican,  vice-president,  and 
Marshall,  of  the  Des  Moines  Capital, 
secretary-treasurer. 

“We  will  have  meeting  of  our  asso¬ 
ciation  twice  each  year,  on  the  same 
dates  as  the  Iowa  Press  Association  and 
the  Iowa  State  Advertising  Club  con¬ 
vention,”  says  Mr.  Watts. 


awarded  seventh  place  in  the  contest  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  for  the  best  retailers’ 
paper. 

The  paper  varies  from  8  to  12  pages. 

Several  angles  are  covered  in  this  pub¬ 
lication.  Merchandi.se  advertised  in  the 
Item  gets  first  consideration.  Good 
store  keeping  comes  second  and  the  fact 

In  speaking  of  activities  of  Iowa,  that  New  Orleans  is  a  fairly  good  city  men  who  evidently  control  advertising 
Charlie  Miller,  president  of  the  News-  comes  third.  accounts. 


The  unique  feature  of  the  publication 
is  a  list  of  dealers’  helps  which  are  fur¬ 
nished  free  to  retailers  by  the  different 
manufacturers  who  advertise  in  the  Item. 
This  includes  list  of  window  displays, 
hangers,  cartons  and  cuts. 


Leo  R.  Jalenek,  the  editor,  is  not  a  bit 
backward  in  giving  personal  publicity  to 


WANT-ADDERS  EXPRESS  THANKS 

A  LETTER  of  appreciation  has  been 
^  received  from  C.  L.  Perkins,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Associaton  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Managers,  addressed  to 
Charlie  Miller  as  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Department,  as  follows :  “During 
the  final  meeting  of  the  .Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  held  at  Indianapolis  in  June,  6-10. 
a  motion  was  made  and  unanimously  car¬ 
ried  that  the  Daily  Newspaper  Depart¬ 
mental  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World  and  its  officers  be 
thanked  for  the  assistance  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  they  gave  to  this  new  organization. 
It  was  felt  that  the  success  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
spirit  manifested  by  your  organization, 
and  the  classified  men  highly  appreciated 
it.” 


5%  ADVERTISING  EXPENDITURE 

TVEWSP-APER  advertising  managers 
should  by  all  means  get  a  hold  of  the 
table  of  advertising  percentages  made  out 
for  Editor  &  Publisher  by  Francis  J. 
Best,  general  manager  of  Vantine’s  in 
New  York,  in  an  interview  published  on 
page  11  of  November  6  issue  of  this 
publication. 

A  reprint  of  this  article  is  being  mailed 
by  the  Newspaper  Department  to  all  its 
members.  The  striking  feature  of  the 
article  is  that  so  high  an  authority  as 
Mr.  Best,  who  has  been  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Macy’s,  Bonwit  Teller’s,  Lord 
and  Taylor  and  Franklin  Simon,  advo¬ 
cates  a  five  per  cent  advertising  expendi¬ 
ture  in  certain  departments. 

Newspaper  advertising  managers 
should  see  that  all  their  local  salesmen 
have  a  copy  of  this  article. 


WHY  RATES  SHOULD  BE 
ADVANCED! 

PpIGURES  are  now  being  prepared  by 
the  Newspaper  Department  showing 
the  advance  in  the  costs  of  newspaper 
making.  These  figures  indicate  the  jus¬ 
tice  in  further  advance  in  rates.  These 
will  appear  on  this  page  in  an  early 
issue. 


THE  IDEA  COLUMN 


Send  your  ideas  for  this  column  into  Fred 
Millis.  Indianapolis.  This  page  and  especially 
this  part  of  the  page  is  supposed  to  be  a 
clearing  house  for  ideas  which  can  be  turned 
into  space. 

VU  RITE  to  Friburg,  the  Jeweler  in  De- 
”  troit,  or  to  one  of  the  Detroit  papers 
and  get  some  information  on  his  thirty 
day  free  trial  for  South  Bend  watches. 
This  sale  stunt  developed  pages  for  the 
Detroit  newspapers.  Probably  you  can 
interest  some  jeweler  in  your  city  in  a 
similar  stunt. 

Educational  pages  and  school  pages 
can  he  run  the  year  around  instead  of 
merely  tlirongli  the  summer  months. 
Large  space  can  be  gotten  from  the 
business  colleges  and  correspondence 
schools. 

New  Orleans  is  running  a  co-operative 
campaign  with  the  laundries  of  that  city. 
Undoubtedly  .Arthur  Newmeyer  of  the 
Item  would  be  only  too  willing  to  furnish 
any  interested  advertising  manager  any 
one  of  these  advertisements. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  2  7,  1920 
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FOR  THE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Thit  department  it  a  regular  weekly  feature  of  Editor  &  PubUther.  Suggestions 
or  contributions  should  be  sent  to  Fenton  Dowling,  Editor  &  Publisher,  1115  World 
Building,  New  York. 


LOYAL  BOYS  GREATEST  ASSET 
TO  CIRCULATION 


CT.  PAUL,  Alinii. — “Year  by  year  and 
step  by  step  there  is  taking  place  a 
big  change  in  the  circulation  department 
of  the  newspapers  of  the  entire  country,” 
says  Phil  M.  Knox,  supervisor  of  the 
boys’  welfare  department  of  the  St.  Paul 
Daily  News.  “These  changes  are  merely 
a  matter  of  progress  and  the  parallels  of 
changes  in  other  departments  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  The  effect  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
government  statements,  truth-in-advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  and  general  trend  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  have  forced  the  papers  to 
discontinue  the  loose  circulation  meth¬ 
ods  that  characterized  them  up  to  a  few 
years  ago.  The  magnifying  of  circula¬ 
tion  figures  is  a  thing  of  the  past  on  all 
papers  of  good  standing,  and  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  mean  circulation  now,  not  press 
run. 

“The  passing  of  the  loose  methods  has 
meant  an  endless  number  of  changes  in 
the  functioning  of  the  department  and 
accordingly  has  increased  the  standard 
of  the  men  in  the  work.  The  biggest 
changes  have  come  in  the  men  in  the 
circulation  work,  their  methods  of  get¬ 
ting  circulation  and  the  kind  of  circula¬ 
tion  they-  go  after. 

“This  is  readily  seen  when  one  stops 
to  consider  that  a  man  must  be  a  real 
producer  and  not  a  bluffer.  He  must  get 
quality  circulation,  not  quantity.  It  must 
be  concentrated  and  must  be  as  perma¬ 
nent  as  possible.  He  must  establish  a-repu- 
tation  for  and  actually  give  good  service 
to  the  public  and  endeavor  to  spread 
good  will  for  his  paper.  Publishers  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  heads  of 
their  distribution-  departments  do  more 
for  them  in  the  way  of  making  friends 
than  they  have  heretofore  thought. 

“The  wise  circulation  manager  has 
seen  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  as  it 
were,  and  is  already  hard  at  work  taking 
advantage  of  it.  The  wisest  of  them  all 
is  the  man  who  sees  the  boy  as  his  great¬ 
est  possibility.  It  is  through  the  boy 
that  he  can  spread  his  propaganda  to  the 
public  and  it  is  through  the  boy  that  he 
can  secure  and  hold  the  best  grade  of 
circulation.  The  business  the  boy  gets 
himself  he  will  keep  longer  and  give  bet¬ 
ter  service  than  any  other;  and  fqrther 
than  that,  he  will  get  it  more  cheaply. 
This  he  does  not  only  through  his  circu¬ 
lation,  but  through  his  good  service. 

“Many  circulation  men  have  set  about 
to  capitalize  to  the  fullest  extent  upon 
this  condition.  The  boy,  once  regarded 
as  a  necessary  evil  who  was  very  easy 
to  replace,  was  given  far  less  attention 
than  he  desened  and  was  worth.  Hire, 
fire  and  bulldoze  into  a  semblance  of  de¬ 
livery  service  was  the  extent  of  the  at¬ 
tention  many  circulation  men  directed  to¬ 
ward  their  carriers  and  newsboys.  Now 
there  is  a  dearth  of  good  boys  and  it  is 
a  serious  problem  to  secure  enough  of 
the  proper  caliber.  He  is  a  rarity  and 
so  is  beginning  to  receive  more  attention. 

“Right  here  in  this  boy  problem  is  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  greatest  changes  taking 
place  in  a  paper  today  and  it  is  one  of 
the  parallels  of  all  departments.  While 
your  editorial  department  comments  on 
the  flood  of  attention  being  given  to 
psychology  in  the  schools  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  delves  deeply  into  the 
matter  of  making  impressions  on  people’s 


minds,  which  is  nothing  more  or  les? 
than  a  matter  of  psychology,  the  wide¬ 
awake  circulator  is  deep  in  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  how  circulation  is  effected 
because  a  boy  will  hang  a  cat  at  noon 
and  burj'  a  sparrow  with  a  broken  leg 
before  night  and  then  after  reading  the 
directions,  ‘break  glass  and  pull  down 
hook’  on  a  fire  box,  go  around  for  days 
trying  to  find  an  excuse  to  follow  the 
direction,  just  to  see  what  happens. 

“Niagara  Falls  supplied  entertainment 
only  for  years  until  some  thinker  har¬ 
nessed  the  power,  and  now  circulation 
thinkers  are  beginning  to  harness  the 
‘power’  of  a  boy’s  activity,  enthusiasm 
and  energy.  Nothing  could  be  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  the  study  and  application 
of  the  psychology  of  boys.  Properly 
handled,  he  can  be  made  your  greatest 
asset.  The  best  part  of  it  all  is  that. in 
exploiting  him  you  actually  do  him  an 
invaluable  service  that  more  than  justi¬ 
fies  and  compensates  for  any  returns  you 
might  receive  from  his  efforts.  It  is 
necessary  first  to  understand  him  and 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  his  actions. 
Then  you  can  so  guide  him  and  train 
him  that  he  will  prove  to  be  your  best 
business  getter  and  business  keeper. 

“We  here  at  the  St.  Paul  Daily  News 
have  worked  to  develop  this  thing  for  a 
long  time.  Years  ago  the  nucleus  of  the 
idea  was  formed  and  it  has  been  handed 
down  from  man  to  man  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  developed  as  conditions  per¬ 
mitted.  Today  we  are  enthusiastic  con¬ 
cerning  it  and  feel  it  the  safest,  sanest 
and  wisest  course.  It  is  not  a  dream  or 
a  theory,  but  a  practical  working 
method.” 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  FIELD 


(Continued  from  Page  14.) 


Chalmers  said  he  knew  his  friends 
were  in  error  in  so  thinking,  but,  to  have 
them  convinced  of  their  error,  he  had 
prepared  the  following  prose  story :  He 
(Chalmers)  had  boarded  a  Santa  Fe 
train,  wearing  a  full  set  of  whiskers, 
which  he  was  anxious  to  have  removed. 
He  had  discovered  that  the  baggage- 
master,  besides  being  somewhat  proficient 
in  the  tailoring  art,  was  also  pretty 
competent  as  a  barber.  Submitting  him¬ 
self  to  the  hands  of  the  baggage-master, 
his  chin  adornment  had  been  success¬ 
fully  removed.  Now,  wouldn’t  Herb  put 
that  prose  story  into  rhyme,  instanter. 

Herb,  without  any  hesitation,  got  off 
this : 

Hugh  Chalmers,  on  the  Santa  Fe, 
wished  his  whiskers  all  away ; 

The  barber-tailor,  baggage-master — ■ 
shaved  him  clean  without  dis¬ 
aster. 


Sees  No  Lower  Cable  Rate  for  Canada 

Toronto. — Albert  Illingsworth,  the 
British  Postmaster  General,  stated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  October  27 
that  the  recent  acquisition  of  a  direct 
United  States  cable  would  duplicate  the 
Imperial  Cable  between  Great  Britain 
and  Canada ;  but  it  was  doubtful  if  an 
early  reduction  of  rates  would  be 
practicable 


COVER 

THE 

GREAT 
STATE 

OF 

ILLINOIS 

WITH  DAIIY  NEWSPAPERS 

Plan  now  to  sell  more  goods  in  Illinois.  The 
market  is  here  ready  and  waiting. 

Illinois  daily  newspapers  are  just  like  next 
door  neighbors. 

They  are  “home  folks,”  regular  visitors  and 
are  so  neighborly  that  they  are  part  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  people  of  the  community  in  which 
they  are  published. 

Their  advertising  columns  are  read — and  re¬ 
sults  are  sure.  Illinois  people  like  to  know  of 
the  new  things  and  the  old  things  too — and  they 
like  to  know  where  those  things  are  to  be  found. 

Local  merchants  like  to  have  their  stores 
linked  up  with  the  merchandise  they  sell  and  a 
spirit  of  co-operation  is  generally  produced  hy 
advertisers  who  go  into  a  town  via  the  home 
town  newspapers. 

These  daily  Illinois  newspapers  will  do  great 
work  for  natipnal  advertisers. 


Rate  for  Rate  for 


Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

Champaign  Daily  News-Gazette. ..  (E) 

8,609 

.04 

.04 

Chicago  Evening  American.. 

. (E) 

364,769 

.60 

.60 

Chicago  Herald-Examiner  ... 

. (M) 

344,538 

.55 

.55 

Chicago  Herald-Examiner  . . . 

. (S) 

626,637 

.75 

.75 

ti:Chicago  Daily  Journal . 

. (E) 

117,588 

.26 

.24 

fChicago  Daily  News . 

. (E) 

398,405 

.55 

.55 

Chicago  Evening  Post . 

. (E) 

52,981 

.25 

.12 

Danville  Press  . . 

..(M&S) 

11,007 

.035 

.0325 

Moline  Dispatch . 

. (E) 

9,747 

.04 

.04 

♦Peoria  Journal-Transcript... 

..(M&E) 

31,011 

.11 

.09 

Peoria  Star . 

. (E) 

22,913 

.075 

.06 

Rock  Island  Argus . 

. (E) 

9,072 

.04 

.04 

Sterling  Gazette . 

. (E) 

4,863 

.03 

.03 

Government  Statements,  October  1st,  1920. 
tPublishers’  Statement. 

*A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  October  Ist,  1920. 
ttGovernment  Statement,  April  1st,  1920. 
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TIPS  FOR  AD  MANAGERS 


Buzby-Raughley  Company,  Bulletin 
Building,  Philadelphia.  Will  handle  the 
accounts  of  Lancaster  Steel  Products 
Corp.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  the  Chilton  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia  publishers  of  Auto¬ 
mobile  Trade  Journal,  Commercial  Car 
Journal,  Tractor  Journal  and  Auto 
Trade  Directory. 

Hanskr  .Agency,  Inc.,  601  Broad 
street,  Newark,  X,  J.  Will  handle  the 
advertising  for  the  Middletown  Silver 
Company,  Middletown,  Conn. 

•  (  HAR'ES  11.  l-'fl.I.ER  Co.MPANY,  InC., 

62.1  S.  W  abash  avenue,  Chicago.  Sending 
out  1.12-iine  <  rders  to  run  12  times  for 
L.  K.  Page:  has  olUained  "Orangene,” 
medii  al,  acc<  nnt. 

Mac  .M.vrtin  .Auvkrtising  Company, 
.Security  Pddg.,  Minneapolis,  Miiiii. 
Sending  out  contracts  to  a  selected  list 
of  cities  for  Cream  of  Wheat  Co. 

Wii-Lis  Sharpe  Kilmer  Agency, 
Lewis  and  Chenango  streets,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.  Sending  out  copy  orders  to 
apply  on  contracts  for  “Swamproot.” 

George  L.  Dyer  Company,  Inc.,  42 
Broadway,  New  York.  Sending  out 
schedule  for  Oneida  Community  Silver. 

Blackman  Company,  West  42d  street. 
New  York.  Sending  out  contracts  to  a 
few  cities  for  General  Cigar  Company. 

Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  470  4th  avenue, 
New  York.  Sending  out  contracts  to  a 
few  cities  for  Colgate  and  Co. 

Massengale  Adv.  Agency,  Inc., 
Candler  Bldg.,  Atlanta.  Placing  adver¬ 
tising  with  farm  papers  for  Ford  Flour 
Company. 

F.  A.  Ensig.n  Advertising  Agency, 
Union  Arcade,  Pittsburgh.  Placing  ad¬ 
vertising  in  farm  papers  for  Rosebud 
Perfume  Company. 

Emil  Brisacher,  San  Francisco. 
Placing  copy  with  newspapers  for 
Golden  State  Products  Company. 

Hanff-Metzger,  Inc.,  95  Madison 
avenue.  New  York.  Making  contracts 
with  newspapers  for  Pathe  Freres 
Phonograph  Company. 

Borland  Agency,  Inc.,  9  East  40th 
street.  Placing  page  copy  with  farm 
papers  for  National  Cloak  &  Suit  Com¬ 
pany. 

Staples  &  Staples,  Inc.,  Mutual 
Bldg.,  Richmond,  Va.  Handling  the 
colonization  campaign  of  the  Seaboard 
Airline  Railway. 

Woodall  &  Amesbury  Advertising 
Agency,  Minneapolis.  Handling  the  fol¬ 
lowing  accounts ;  .American  “E”  Prod¬ 
ucts  Comjiany,  Levin  h'urniture  Com¬ 
pany,  International  Stock  Food  Com¬ 
pany,  .M.  W.  Savage  Factories,  Moyer 
Manufacturing  Company,  MacPhail 
School,  Minneapolis  Auto  and  Tractor 
Company,  Standard  Products  Supply 
Company,  Barnes  Brothers,  Inc.,  Ameri¬ 
can  Ball  Company,  Farmer’s  Economy 
House  and  the  Commercial  Manufactur¬ 
ing  company.  This  agency  was  formed 


■Lm  AnitiM — TIm  lavMt  tity  li  tti«  W«L” 
IN 

LOS  ANGELES 

IT  IS  THE 


MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 
GovaviMBt  Orculatiaa  StataDHit 
April  1,  U» 

134,686 

The  Giant  of  the  We*t 

nm  Virt 


a  short  time  ago  by  Allen  E.  VV'oodall 
and  William  H.  Amesbury.  Mr.  Woodall 
was  formerly  with  the  Mitchel  Advertis¬ 
ing  .\gency,  Minneapolis,  the  Greve  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  of  St.  Paul,  and  the 
International  Stock  Food  Company,  as 
advertising  manager.  Mr.  Amesbury 
had  been  with  the  Mitchell  Agency  and 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Klau-Van  Pietersom-Dunlap,  Inc., 
133  Second  street,  Milwaukee.  Will 
handle  the  advertising  for  Amity  Leather 
Products  Company,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

Alfred  J.  Siliier.stei.n  Advertising 
Agency.  New  York.  Has  secured  the 
account  of  the  Diamond  Shoe  Company 
of  Brockton,  Mass.,  featuring  the 
“Yorker  l!ig  City"  slioe  for  men  and 
women.  Agencies  and  retail  stores  will 
be  establislied  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Donovan- Arm  STRONG,  1211  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia.  Placing  Adlon  cigar 
advertising  for  tlie  Consolidated  Cigar 
Corporation  of  New  York. 

Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Garland 
Building,  Chicago.  Newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  being  prepared  for  Maytag  Wash¬ 
ing  Machine  Company,  Newton,  la. 

Kraff  Agency,  Tribune  Building, 
Minneapolis.  California,  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  newspapers  being  selected 
for  advertising  of  Dickinson  &  Gillespie, 
Inc.,  subdivision  realtors. 

Arnold  Joerns  Company,  Inc.,  14 
East  Jackson  boulevard,  Chicago.  Han¬ 
dling  the  accounts  of  David  Strong 
Company,  Chicago,  mail-order  wearing 
apparel ;  Meloda  Corp.,  Chicago,  mail¬ 
order  phonographs  and  Peninsular  Land 
Company,  Florida  lands. 

Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  14  Stone  street. 
New  York.  Will  hereafter  place  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Robert  Reis  &  Co.,  under¬ 
wear  mauufacturcra. 

Hopper  Agency,  145  West  45th  street. 
New  York.  New  accounts:  Nacto 
Cleaner  Corporation ;  Lightolier  Com¬ 
pany;  Fred  Fisher,  music  publisher;  the 
Allerton  House,  all  of  New  York. 

Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  25  West 
45th  street.  New  York.  Have  obtained 
account  of  the  Ansco  Company,  cameras 
and  photographic  supplies. 

Klau  -  Van  Pietersom  -  Dunlap 
Agency,  133  2nd  street,  Milwaukee. 
New  accounts  are :  Jackson  Piano  Com- 


BulTalo  Evening  News  L.eads  in 
National  Advertising 

For  6  Day  Newspapers 

The  August  issue  of  the  Advertising 
Age  and  mail  order  Journal  shows  in 
its  tabulated  comparison  The  Buffalo 
Evening  News  printed  more  National 
advertising  than  any  other  six-day 
publication  (morning  or  evening)  in 
the  United  States. 

Total  lines  at  national  advertising 

1,533,535 — GAIN  OF  53% 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

Representatives 

47  W.  34th  St.,  Lyttoo  Bldg., 

New  York  Qty  Chicago,  Ill. 


latw  J.  Clsftt  C.  LS|M  PWM  e*. 
•04  TIms  BMi.  432  “ 


GREENSBORO,  NORTH 
CAROLINA. 
EVENING  RECORD 

A  growing,  progressive  and  influential 
newspaper  with  concentrated  circula- 
.  tion  of  5,368  in  the  immediate  trading 
territory  of  Greensboro. 

The  Record  offers  an  intelligent,  co¬ 
operative  service  to  national  advertis¬ 
ers.  Rate,  3Sc.  per  inch. 

Represented  by 

FROST,  LANDIS  &.  KOHN 

Chicago  New  York  Atlanta 


pany  and  the  Clark  Pneumatic  Action 
Company. 

Gundlach  Company,  122  S.  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Now  handling  account 
of  Lawson  Manufacturing  Company, 
maker  of  spring  hinges. 

William  J.  Bryan  &  Co.,  110  West 
40th  street,  New  York.  New  accounts 
are :  Kelsey  Heating  Company,  Syracuse, 
N’.  Y.,  maker  of  warm  air  generators; 
and  Harry  C.  Lee  Company,  New  York, 
sporting  goods. 

Martin  V.  Keixey  Company,  2nd 
National  Bank  Building,  Toledo.  Ste-, 
phens  Motor  Works  (of  Moline  Plow 
Company),  Freeport,  Ill.,  will  advertise 
a  new  motor  car. 

Benson,  Campbell  &  Slaton,  Corn 
Ex.  Bank  Building,  Chicago.  Preparing 
lists  for  accounts  of  United  Lace  & 
Braid  Company.  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
(iritfinhagfii  &  Associates,  Ltd.,  Chicago, 
industrial  engineers. 


VOTERS  BACKED  CHRONICLE 


Famous  Wits  of 
History 

A  short  magazine  page  feature 
twice  a  week. 

NEWSPAPER  FEATURE 
SERVICE 

241  W.  58th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


OF  THE  SHAFFER  GROUP 


The  Chicago  Evening  Post  has  led 
the  CThicago  evening  field  in  display 
Automobile  advertising  each  and 
every  year  for  the  past  five  years. 
The  answer  is  the  quality  of  its  cir¬ 
culation. 

THE  CHICAGO 
EVENING  POST 

Chicago's  Class  Newspaper 


was  to  be  used  and  that  the  incumbent 
administration  would  be  out  of  ohice 
before  the  bonds  could  be  sold. 

The  harbor  board  made  a  strong  fight 
for  their  recommendations  and  for 
vindication  through  the  (Chamber  of 
Commerce,  business  clubs  and  other 
Houston  newspapers,  as  well  as  through 
the  mayor  and  the  city  commissioners. 
Mr.  Foster  was  cartooned  and  he  and 
his  paper  were  ridiculed  by  harbor  par¬ 
tisans  and  countered  by  presenting  the 
case  to  the  people  in  simple  fashion. 
The  vote  was  three  to  one  in  their  favor. 

Suits  have  been  filed  by  Mr.  Foster 
against  two  Houston  newspapers  and  the 
Citizens’  Committee  for  a  total  of  about 
$5,000,000  damages  for  libel. 


Newspapers  and  Citizens  of  Houston 
Sued  for  $5,000,000  by  Foster 

Houston,  Tex. — The  Chronicle  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  proud  of  its  victory  in  the  re¬ 
cent  election  in  which  the  voters  vindi¬ 
cated  its  stand  against  a  proposed  bond 
issue  for  harlior  improvements  amount¬ 
ing  to  $3,425, UtX)  and  its  approval  of 
other  issues  totalling  $850,000.  Opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  harbor  improvements  bonds 
by  the  Chronicle  and  its  publisher,  M.  E. 
Foster,  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
ballots  did  not  state  how  the  money 


The  News  both  week¬ 
days  and  Sunday  leads 
greatly  in  circulation 
especially  in  Detroit 
where  The  News  has 
118%  weekdays  and  a 
74%  lead  Sunday. 


THE  DOMINATING  CITY 
IN  SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Bridgeport — and  the  great  Bridgeport  district — b  the 
heart  of  the  industrial  center  of  Southern  New  England. 
Its  200.000  people  are  prosperous,  ambitious,  peceptlre 
to  new  ideas,  and  buyers  of  advertised  goods. 

The  dominating  advertblng  force  In  this  desirable  Held 
Is  the  Bridgeport  Post-Telegram. 

To  cover  New  England  right — to  cover  Connecticut  at  all 
— you  must  advertise  In 

THE  POST-TELEGRAM 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Only  A.  B.  C.  Papers  in  Bridgeport 


The 

Pittsburg  Press 

Daily  and  Sunday 

Has  the  Largest 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

Member  A.  B.  C. 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 
Metropolitan  Tower,  People’s  Gas  Bldg. 
I.  A.  KLEIN,  JOHN  GLASS, 

New  York  Chicago 


BOSTI 


msm 


LEADS 

all  other  Boston  evening 
newspapers  in 

Department  Store 

ADVERTISING 


A  sufficient  recommendation  to 
ANY  space  buyer. 


OF  NEWSPAPERS 


M  i  1  lion 
Dollar 
H  e  a  r  8  t 
Features 

The  World's  Groatest  Cirenlation 
Buildars 

International 
Feature  Service^  Inc. 

New  York 
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BUSINESS  OFFICE  PERSONALi 

I  iCovtintted  from  Page  27.) 

El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times,  is  a  visitor  to 
New  York. 

George  T.  Whitmarsh  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  Detroit  office 
of  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency.  For 
two  years  he  has  been  in  the  display  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Earl  McCallum  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Business 
Chronicle  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
Seattle.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press. 

Clarence  A.  Rycraft,  formerly  on  the 
Rochester  Herald  advertising  staff,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle. 

J.  Archie  Willis,  of  Atlanta,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Baltimore  News. 

Joseph  J.  Ferrin,  formerly  on  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Baltimore 
News,  is  now  general  manager  of  S. 
Schleisner  Company,  Baltimore. 

WITH  THE  AD  FOLKS 

Briant  Sando,  advertising  manager  for  • 
Hibben,  Holhveg  &  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  publicity 
for  the  National  Sample  Men’s  Associa¬ 
tions. 

John  P.  Kelley,  advertising  and  as¬ 
sistant  sales  manager  of  the  A.  O.  Smith 
Corporation,  has  been  appointed  sales 
manager. 

Miss  E.  R.  Hoover,  formerly  efficiency 
expert  of  the  Consolidated  Products 
Company,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  advertising. 

Miss  Sara  Graham  Mulhall,  First 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  New  York 
State  Narcotic  Control,  addressed  the 
members  of  the  New  York  League  of 
Advertising  Women  at  the  regular 
weekly  luncheon  this  week. 

Samuel  H.  Jacobs,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  mariager  of  the  Western  Motor 
Record,  has  been  made  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Remington  Phonograph  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York. 

C.  M.  Lemperly,  who  has  been  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Sherwin-Williams 
Company,  Cleveland,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  publicity  of  that  company. 
He  will  devote  most  of  his  time  to  the 
personal  working  out  of  merchandising, 
research  and  resale  plans  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  sales  department.  G.  W.  Japp,  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager.  At  one 
time  he  was  with  Chalmers  Motor  Car 
Company,  Detroit. 


Harold  H.  Levi,  president  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Advertising  Club 
and  manager  of  the  Hechit  Company, 
has  been  made  a  director  of  the  Security 
Commercial  and  Savings  Bank,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Mrs.  Peggy  M.  Reeves,  author,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  formerly  a  newspaper  woman 
of  New  Orleans,  addressed  the  advertis¬ 
ing  bureau  of  the  Denver  Civic  and 
Commercial  Association  recently.  She 
spoke  on  “Psychology  of  Advertising 
and  Right  Vocation.’’ 

Edward  S.  Babcox  has  secured  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  India  Rubber  Review, 
Akron.  He  will  be  vice-president  and 
Theodore  E.  Smith,  founder  and  former 
sole  crwiier,  president. 

Joseph  A.  Massal,  Jr.,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Crown  Cork  & 
Seal  Company,  Baltimore,  is  now  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Ediphone  &  Baltimore 
branch. 

Allen  W.  Campbell,  formerly  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  Powder  Farming  Press, 
St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  is  now  advertising 
and  assistant  sales  manager  of  the  Nelson 
Motor  Truck  Company,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

S.  Portofee,  recently  with  Hoyt’s  Serv¬ 
ice.  Inc.,  and  formerly  with  Frank  Pres- 
brey,  Inc.,  is  now  in  charge  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion  for  Dr.  P.  Kahler  &  Sons,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers  of  “Comfort” 
shoes.  New  York. 

W.  F.  Schramm,  formerly  with  the 
^Icjunkin  Advertising  Company,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  now  with  the  Burns-Hall  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  of  Milwaukee. 

Lloyd  E.  Black,  formerly  with  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Arnold  Joerns  Company,  Inc., 
Chicago. 

W.  Hernandez  has  resigned  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Spanish  department  of  the 
J.  Roland  Kay  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
to  become  advertising  manager  of  Har- 
rod’s  chain  of  retail  stores  in  South 
.\inerica.  His  headquarters  will  be  in 
Buenos  Aires. 

AD  AGENTS  START  NEW  YEAR 

Chairmen  of  Philadelphia  and  Boston 
Councils  of  A.  A.  A.  A.  at  N.  Y. 

Meeting 

The  first  meeting  of  the  year  of  the 
New  York  Council  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies  was 
held,  November  18,  at  the  Advertising 
Club  with  retiring  Chairman  Frank 


New  Home  of  the  Hartford  Times 

Getting  Results 
For  Advertisers 

That’s  the  business  of  news¬ 
papers! 

Some  do  it  better  than  others. 
In  Hartford,  for  example,  one 
six-day-a-week  paper  here  pub¬ 
lishes  far  more  advertising  than 
its  daily  and  Sunday  contem¬ 
porary  combined.  Results,  that’s 
the  answer!  That  newspaper  is 


'The 

Pittsburgh 

has  the  second 

largest  morn- 

ing  and  Sunday  circulation 

in  Pittsburgh. 


World  Wide 

ADVERTISING  CORPORATION 


Advertising  Counsel 

One  West  34th  Si.,  New  York 


Cabh  Addrett; 
SCHOLZEM,  NEW  YORK 


Little,  of  the  George  Batten  Company, 
presiding.  Joseph  -V.  Hanff,  of  Hanff- 
Metzger,  Inc.,  the  new  chairman,  out¬ 
lined  the  work  for  the  coming  year. 

Chairmen  of  the  various  councils,  in¬ 
cluding  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago 
and  the  South,  were  invited  to  attend 
this  meeting,  and  talks  were  made  by 
S.  A.  Conover,  chairman  of  the  Boston 
Council  and  Eugene  McGuckin,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Philadelphia  Council.  James 
O’Shaughnessy  spoke  on  the  work  of 
the  National  Association  and  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  Corporation  and  a 
brief  talk  was  made  by  A.  W.  Erickson 
of  the  Erickson  Company,  Inc.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  December  17 
at  the  Hotel  Mc.Mpin,  when  Guy  Emer- 
.son,  vice-president  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Coninierce,  will  address  the  council. 

Newspaper  Practices  Discussed 

The  executive  committee  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Six-Point  League  and  the 
newspaper  committee  of  the  New  York 
Council  of  the  American  .Association  of 
.Advertising  Agencies  conferred  in  New 
York  on  November  22  with  Marcellus 
E.  Foster,  chairman  of  the  Standards 


NEW  YORK 
EVENING 

JOURNAL 

has  the  largest 
circulation  of 
any  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Amer¬ 
ica 

The  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

DAILY  ARGUS 

carries  more  display  advertising 
than  any  other  newspaper  in 
Westchester  County 
This  i*  an  acknowledgement  of 
its  power  that  the  advertiser 
should  heed,  if  desirous  of 
reaching  the  people  of  Mount 
'  Vernon 

GEO.  B.  DAVID  &  CO. 

Foreigrn  Representative 

171  Madison  Ave.  NEW  YORK 

Ntsriy  etrery  person  In  Richaond  rotdt  Tlo 

NEWS-LEADER 

Tbe  NEWS-LEADER’3  dradtUon  In  Rlehmond 
In  Krentrr  than  tbat  of  all  the  other  Blctunond 
papers  combined. 

The  NEWS-LEADER’S  ctrcalatloo  In  Vlrflnls 
la  greater  than  any  other  Vlixlnla  newapoper. 

Tbe  avom  statementa  of  the  Blchmood  papeis 
abow  THE  NEWS-LEADER  baa  a  dally  drenU- 
tlon  In  Richmond  which  la  more  than  three  tlinen 
creater  than  its  nearest  competitor. 

Forelcn  repreaentsttren. 

Tho  Kally-Snlth  Co.,  Chleaio.  HI- 
Markridpe  Balldlni,  Kelly-Smitb  Ca, 
Broadway  at  34tii  St.  Lytton  Billdlif. 

Now  York  City. 

J.  B.  Keoifh,  Candler  Biildinf,  Atlants,  Gs. 


The  emalgametioai  of  the  two  leedbig 
progreeslve  Jewish  nevrepepers  ol 
New  York 

THE  DAY 

AND 

THE  WARHEIT 

brings  Into  bodng  tho  moot  powerful 
edvortlsing  meelimn  in  the  Jesrish  field. 

SIi)cJ3ap 

Tho  National  Jewish  DaOy 


of  Practice  Committee  of  the  .A.  A.  C.  W. 
Newspaper  Department,  on  the  subject 
of  co-operation  by  the  newspaper  with 
its  advertisers  and  on  the  question  of 
paying  direct  commissions  to  advertisers. 
Mr.  Foster  submitted  the  plan  for  ad¬ 
vertiser  co-operation  as  recently  recently 
drafted  by  his  committee  and  approved 
by  the  Newspaper  Department.  It  has 
been  published  in  full  in  the  past  by 
Editor  &  Publisher.  No  action  was 
taken  on  any  of  the  subjects  discussed, 
it  is  understood. 


One  man  in  Montecilo  owns 
twenty  automobiles.  Would  you 
like  to  have  some  of  his  busi¬ 
ness?  How  would  you  like  to 
replace  his  tires,  his  equipment 
— sell  him  new  cars? 

The  Morning  Press 

Santa  Barbara,  California 


IN  NEW  ORLEANS 
IT’S - 

THE  NEW 

ORLEANS  ITEM 


NEW  HAVEN  REGISTER 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

29,861  Average 
Paid  Circulation  SVmAY 


Nearly  twice  as  much  as 
its  nearest  competitor. 

IT  COVERS  THE  FIELD! 


Remember  Perth  Amboy  and  tbe 


Evening  News 

In  making  up  your  lists. 

F.  R.  NORTHROP 

Foreign  Representative 

303  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Few  Papers  (if  any)— eurpass  the 

TRENTON  TIMF^ 

NEW,  JERSEY  *  UtIEjsJ 

AS 

A  Food  Medium 

Even  during  the  past  summer  four  food 
pages — and  more— was  the  size  of  our 
regular  weekly  Thursday  food  feature — 
a  winner  for  housewives,  retailers  and 
manufacturers. 

Wednesdays  and  Sundays  four  auto  pages. 
Tuesday,  Music  Page. 

Circulation  26,649.  Member  A.  B.  G 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Mjwbrldge  Bldg.  Lytton  BUg. 

New  York  CUcsigo 
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BAKER  REVOKES  CABLE  PERMIT 


Western  Union  Injunction  Suit  Followed 
by  Ban  on  Miami  Construction 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington. — Another  snarl  was 
added  to  the  legal  tangle  of  relations 
between  the  various  executive  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Government  and  the  West¬ 
ern  I’nion  Telegraph  Company  when 
Secretary  of  War  Baker  announced  this 
week  that  he  had  revoked  a  permit  given 
by  a  War  Department  engineer  allowing 
the  company  to  land  certain  cables  at 
Hiscayne  Bay,  Miami,  Fla.  Mr.  Baker’s 
action  followed  a  statement  given  out  in 
New  York  by  Newcomb  Carlton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Western  I’nion,  to  the  effect 
that  his  company  had  the  authority  of 
an  act  of  Congress  to  lay  cables  in  all 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
and  that  in  addition  to  this  it  held  a 
specific  permit  from  the  Secretary  of 
War. 

Mr.  Carlton’s  statement  was  a  com¬ 
ment  on  the  suit  filed  by  the  We.stern 
Union  in  the  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  an  injunction  to  prevent 
the  Navy  Department  from  interfering 
with  the  laying  of  a  cable  between 
Miami  and  Miami  Beach,  which  Mr. 
Carlton  says  is  for  the  purpose  of  im¬ 
proving  the  service  between  Miami  and 
Key  West  and  eliminating  temporary 
con.struction  made  necessary  by  Govern¬ 
ment  dredging  operations. 


Capt.  Wallace  to  Succeed  Imrie? 

Toronto. — W  hile  no  official  announce¬ 
ment  has  been  forthcoming  as  yet  re¬ 
garding  the  appointment  of  a  successor 
to  John  M.  Imrie  in  the  management  of 
the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion.  it  is  generally  understood  here  that 
Captain  William  W’allace  has  been  se¬ 
lected  for  the  position.  Captain  W'allace 
acted  as  secretary  of  the  Imperial  Press 
excursion  organization,  in  which  capacity 
he  did  excellent  service  and  became  in¬ 
timately  acquainted  with  a  large  number 
of  the  leading  publishers  of  the  Domin¬ 
ion.  He  secured  his  first  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  Toronto  Star,  enlisted 
at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  had  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  career  at  the  front,  winning 
the  Military  Cross,  and  later  acted  as 
editor  in  Canada  of  the  Canadian  Daily 
Record,  the  paper  which  was  circulated 
among  the  Canadian  Expeditionary 
Force. 


Settle  Wage  Disputes  in  Ontario 

Toronto. — The  I^ndon  Advertiser 
and  the  London  Free  Press  have  been 
in  negotiation  wdth  their  printers  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  weeks  for  a  new  agree¬ 
ment.  The  old  agreement  expired  on 
October  31.  The  two  sides  have  got 
pretty  well  together  on  working  condi¬ 
tions,  but  they  are  still  at  variance  on 
the  wage  scale  and  a  board  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  will  be  necessary  to  settle  the  dif¬ 
ference.  The  two  Kingston  papers,  the 
W’hig  and  the  Standard,  have  recently 
arbitrated  their  differences  with  their 
printers  and  have  signed  a  new  agree¬ 
ment. 


Newbern  Paper  in  New  Home 

N’ewbern,  X.  C. — ^The  Sun-Journal 
has  moved  into  its  new  home  at  54  Mid¬ 
dle  street.  Another  linotype  has  been 
installed  and  other  new  equipment  has 
been  purchased  for  early  delivery.  The 
new  home  is  a  two-story  building  with 
composing  room  and  editorial  rooms  on 
the  top  floor ;  press  room  on  the  ground 
floor  at  the  rear  and  the  business  offices 
on  the  lower  floor  at  the  front. 


Hamilton  Starts  Another  Weekly 

Si'RiNGKiELU,  111. — James  G.  Hamilton, 
who  recently  merged  the  St.  Jacob  En¬ 
terprise,  Mulberry  Grove  Messenger,  and 
the  Pocahontas  Patriot,  has  started  the 
Sorento  News. 


SECOND  OLDEST  NEWSPAPER 
PASSES  TO  MUNSEY 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


stroyed  Baltimore’s  business  center  had 
razed  the  former  home  of  the  paper. 

In  describing  the  structure  the  Ameri¬ 
can  in  1904  gave  the  following  statistics : 

Co.st  of  building,  $500,000. 

Cost  of  site,  $250,000. 

Cost  of  plant,  $250,000. 

Frontage,  on  Baltimore  .street,  77  feet ; 
on  South  street,  127  feet.  Material ;  In¬ 
diana  limestone,  light  colored  bricks,  with 
terra  cotta  trimmings. 

Presses,  two  double  sextiiples,  with  a 
capacity  of  100,000  papers  each  jier  hour. 

Linotypes,  25. 

Offices  to  be  rented,  350. 

Since  that  date  the  plant  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  augmented.  The  money  con¬ 
sideration  involved  was  not  made  public. 

The  present  organization  of  the  .\meri- 
can  and  Star:  Gen.  Felix  .Agnus,  editor 
and  publisher;  Mandel  Baum  and  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Scott,  business  managers ;  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Clark  and  Walter  Hough,  man¬ 
aging  editors ;  William  B.  Kines  and  A. 
J.  Brashcars,  city  editors. 

Mr.  Munsey,  w’ho  will  assume  control 
of  the  papers  on  December  1,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  will  on  that  date  dis¬ 
continue  the  publication  of  the  Star, 
which  has  never  been  considered  a  seri¬ 
ous  competitor  of  his  other  Baltimore 
evening  paper,  the  News. 

He  has  not  indicated  what  managerial 
changes  he  will  make,  but  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  a  large  part  of  the  forces  of 
the  .American  and  Star  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  new  organization. 

It  is  believed  that  Stuart  Olivier,  who 
has  directed  the  destinies  of  the  News 
for  a  number  of  years,  will  figure  largely 
in  the  control  of  the  joint  properties, 
and  Frank  Webb,  business  manager  of 
the  News,  will  probably  act  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  for  the  American  and  the  News. 

There  will  be  no  change  in  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  publication  offices  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  at  present,  but  it  is  Mr.  Munsey’s 
plan  to  erect  a  publication  office  for  both 
under  one  roof  and  off  the  main  thor¬ 
oughfares.  He  will  then  make  both  the 
American  Building  and  the  Munsey 
Building  (in  which  the  News  is  now 
published)  exclusively  office  structures. 


m 


(irysUille  Bemoernt 


ANNUAL  DUCK  STEW 

Mar>»ville,  Calif.,  Nov.  1. — The  Annual  Duck  Stew  given  by  the  Marys¬ 
ville  Elks  last  week  was  attended  by  over  4,000  people  from  all  partA 
of  Northern  California. 

DUCKS  NOW-DEER  IN  THE  SPRING 
HUNTERS  WANT  THE  BEST,  whether  it  is  ammuiutian,  gun^  rubber 
boots,  hunting  clothing  or  other  necessities.  Tell  your  advertising  story 
in  the  Marysville  Democrat. 


FLAT  RATE 
25<  PER  INCH 


CALIFORNIA 


SUPPLIES  &  EQUIPMENT 

For  Newspaper  Making 


FOR  SALE 


6c 


A  WORD  for  advertisements  under  this 
classification..  Cash  with  order. 


Printers’  OutAtters 

Printing  Plants  and  Business  bought  snd  sold, 
American  Typefounders’  products,  printers  and 
bookbinders  machinery  of  every  description. 
Conner  Fendlcr  &  Co.,  96  Beckman  St.,  New 
York  City. 


For  Sale 

Printers,  this  is  your  opportunity.  Must  be 
sold  at  once.  I  have  several  practically  new, 
right  up-to-date  Babcock  Optimus  Two  Revolu¬ 
tion  Presses.  Exceptional  bargain  if  pur¬ 
chased  before  removal.  These  presses  have 
bed  45  x  63,  and  will  take  a  44  x  60  sheet. 
Possess  every  modern  improvement,  including 
geared  angle  rollers  with  vibrators,  extension 
delivery,  counter,  slitter  and  motor  base.  Sixty- 
inch  Modern  Dexter  Auto  Power  Pape:  Cutter, 
S7-inch  Oswego  Auto  Pinking  Machine  with 
50-foot  extension  table  and  electric  cloth 
cutter.  .Several  Sheridan  large  Embossing 
Presses.  Write  at  once  as  I  must  vacate 
premises.  Address  Box  C-651,  care  of  Editor 
jt  Publisher. 


For  Sale 

On  account  of  changing  from  6  to  8  pages,  we 
offer  for  immediate  sale,  62  rolls  of  46  inch 
roll  news,  32  pound  basis.  Weight  about  650 
pounds  to  roll.  Just  off  cars.  Will  dispose  of 
at  replacement  value.  Address  Herald,  Car¬ 
lisle,  Pa. 

For  Sale 

4,  6  and  8  Duplex  double  drive  angle  bar  press. 
Guaranteed  to  be  in  good  conditiem.  John  Grif¬ 
fiths,  41  Marshall  street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 

Duplex  tubular  plate  press  and  stereotyping 
equipment.  Used  only  !■  years.  First  class 
condition.  Quick  delivery.  Price  right.  John 
Griffiths,  41  Marshall  street,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 


For  Prompt  Service 

TYPE 

Printers’  Supplies 
Machinery 

In  Stock  for  Immediate  Shipment  by 
Selling  Houses  conveniently  located 

“American  Type  the  Best  in  Any  Cose” 

AMERICAN 
TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO. 


Pittsburgh 

CleveU^ 


Boston 
New  York 
Philadelphia  Detroit 
Baltimore  Chicago 
Richmond 
Atlanta 
Buffalo 


Cincinnati 
St.  Louis 
Minnea{>olis 


Kansas  City 

Denver 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco 

Portland 

Spokane 

Winnipeg 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  AND 
PLANT  FOR  SALE 

Following  the  suspension  of  publica¬ 
tion  of  The  Hamilton  Morning  Times, 
the  owners  offer  for  sale  the  unsold 
portion  of  the  equipment,  including 

ONE  HOE  PRESS 

two  deck,  straight  line,  quadruple, 
four-page  wide  press  with  color  at¬ 
tachment.  Prints  4,  6  or  8  pages  at 
48,000  per  hour;  10,  12,  14  or  16  pages 
at  24,000  per  hour,  and  20,  24,  28  or  32 
pages  at  12,000  per  hour.  Can  be  en¬ 
larged  to  a  48-page  sextuple  by  adding 
another  deck. 

.Also  stereotyping  and  composing 
room  equipment. 

All  priced  to  sell  at  once. 

APPLY 

ONTARIO  NEWSPAPERS 
CORPORATION,  LIMITED 

Hamilton,  Canada  , 


NEWSPRINT 


Best  References  among  Publishers 

Maine  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 

Skowhegan,  Maine 


Sole  Selling  Agents 

INVINCIBLE  PAPER  &  PULP 
CORPORATION 

135  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Phone  Rector  9957-8-S 


Take  It  To 


POWERS 

Open  24  Hours  out  of  24 
The  Fastest  Engravers  on 
the  Earth 


Powers  Photo  Engraving  Co. 
154  Nassau  SL,  Tribune  Bldg. 
New  York  City 


FOR  SALE 


Goss  Straight  Line  Quadruple  Four- 
Deck  Two- Page  Wide  Press.  Prints 
4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  or  16  page  papers  at 
24,000  per  hour,  20,  24,  28  or  32  page 
papers  at  12,000  per  hour,  folded  to 
half  page  size.  Length  of  page  22H*- 

This  Press  May  Suit  You. 


WALTER  SCOTT  *  COMPANY 
PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


THE  CUSHMAN 


OFFSET  LINOTYPE  MOTOR 
Has  No  Equal 


EFnCIENCY 


and 


SERVICE 


STURDY  CONSTRUCTION 

We  want  to  give  you  the  benefit  of 
our  fourteen  years’  experience  in 
manufacturing  linotype  naotora. 

Write  for  prices.  Address: 

CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC  CO. 

CONCORD,  N.  H. 
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Announcements  Which  Tell  of  Better 
Positions  and  Better  Men 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  SITUATIONS  WANTED 


CORRESPONDENTS 


A  WORD  for  advertiiements  under  this 
classification.  Cash  with  order.  For 
those  unemployed  one  insertion  (adv.  not  to 
exceed  SO  words)  FREE. 


Advertising 

Young  man,  twenty-four,  seeks  position  with 
growing  newspaper  as  display  solicitor  or  classi¬ 
fied  manager;  four  years’  experience  with  large 
city  daily;  now  employed.  Address  Box  C-657, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager 

Advertising  Manager,  a  business  getter  in  both 
local  and  foreign  fields  is  forced  to  hunt  lo¬ 
cation  in  south  or  extreme  west  r.n  account  of 
wife’s  health.  Age  32,  best  of  references. 
Papers  from  twenty  to  forty  thousand  circu¬ 
lation  or  business  man.Tgcment  of  smaller  pub¬ 
lication.  Address  Box  C-639,  care  of  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Advertising  Man 

Live  wire,  energetic,  ambitious  and  clean- 
cut;  age  twenty-eight,  unquestionalile  ref¬ 
erence;  twelve  years’  experience  in  newspa¬ 
per  game.  At  present  advertising  manager 
small  daily  but  field  limited  and  desire  to 
make  change.  Am  good  copy  writer  and  con¬ 
vincing  salesman.  Know  how  to  make  friends 
{it  myself  and  my  paper — and  hold  them. 
Can  deliver  the  goods.  Nothing  less  than  $40 
week  considered.  No  “specialty”  stunts  or 
“trials.”  I  want  only  a  permanent  position 
with  a  future.  Address  “Ches,’’  care  of  W.  S. 
Massie  Shoe  Co..  Winchester,  Kentucky. 


Op  A  WORD  for  advertisementa  under  this 
classification.  Cash  with  order.  For 
those  unemployed  one  insertion  (adv.  not  to 
exceed  SO  words)  FREE. 


Puhlicity  Man 

Position  wanted  January  IS  in  publicity  de¬ 
partment  of  corporation  or  other  business  en¬ 
terprise  where  ability,  resourcefulness  and  tact 
will  be  appreciated.  Several  years’  experience 
as  reporter  on  large  daily  newspapers  where 
ability  to  handle  all  classes^of  stories,  political 
campaigns  and  miscellaneous  newspaper  writing 
as  well  as  feature  articles  has  been  amply 
demonstrated,  preceded  by  a  number  of  years’ 
experience  as  a  practicing  attorney.  Thorough 
education  both  along  general  lines  and  in  law, 
backed  by  practical  experience  in  both  the  legal 
and  newspaper  fields.  Prolific  and  attractive 
writer  with  an  acute  sense  of  news  values  and 
their  effects.  Employed  at  present  on  daily 
newspaper  as  reporter  and  special  writer,  but 
de.sire  change  from  grind  of  the  daily  field  to 
position  where  responsibilities  and  opportunities 
are  larger.  Best  references  as  to  character  and 
ability,  and  samples  of  work  that  speak  for 
themselves  furnished  on  request.  Age  31. 
Please  name  salary  and  outline  specific  nature 
of  duties  required.  Address  Publicity,  C-631, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reporter 

Daily  news|iaper  and  weekly  class  journal  ex¬ 
perience;  reads  copy;  can  make  up;  knows  New 
S'ork;  dependable;  salary  im  derate.  Address 
Box  C-656,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A-1  Classified  Manager 

Has  originated  a  system  of  rebuilding  and 
standardizing  classified  advertising  which  will 
increase  the  volume  of  business  at  least  50% 
within  six  months,  and  at  the  same  time  cost 
alxmt  25%  less  than  the  old  way  of  getting 
business.  I  have  had  15  years’  experience 
in  the  classified  field,  10  years  as  classified 
manager  ou  two  of  the  largest  metroiiolit.aii 
newspapers  in  the  country,  five  years  on 
smaller  papers,  am  now  employed  on  a  live 
daily  where  I  have  shown  an  increase  of  40% 
within  the  last  few  months,  but  on  account  of 
desiring  a  change  I  will  consider  any  live 
proposition  where  the  building  .of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  appreciated.  Mr.  Publisher, 
if  you  are  interested,  address  Box  C-645,  care 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Manager 

With  10  years’  newspaper  experience  on  small 
and  large  publications  seeks  permanent  con¬ 
nection  with  growing  newspaper.  Certified 
public  accountant  and  specialist  in  newspaper 
work.  Can  take  hold  of  and  efficiently  operate 
the  business  office  of  any  newspaper  having  a 
circulation  of  up  to  100,000.  Reply  Box  C-S97, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CirculatioR  Manager 

Desires  change.  Seven  years’  experience  as 
an  executive.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
methods  employed  on  papers  having  from  10,- 
000  to  70,000  circulation.  Address  Box  C-645, 
care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Clrculatian  Manager 

Experienced  in  Morning  and  Evening  field. 
Also  mailing  rcom  experience.  Thirty-eight, 
married.  Desires  to  connect  with  publication 
in  city  over  one  hundred  thousand  population 
preferred.  Changed  position  twice  in  fifteen 
years,  and  am  available  now.  Address  Box 
C-646,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

American,  37,  married,  9  years’  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  a  prominent  Canadian  newspaper  and 
several  years  previously  with  Cleveland  and  De¬ 
troit  newspapers,  desires  circulation  or  business 
management  of  an  American  newspaper.  Pref¬ 
erably  in  Ohio  or  Michigan.  Am  productive, 
with  a  proven  record  for  substantial  circulation 
game.  Address  Box  C-654,  care  of  Editor  & 
^hlisher. 


Assistant  Manager 

At  present  employed  on  the  only  daily  in 
county  of  over  50,000  population.  Desires  to 
affiliate  with  some  first  class  small  daily  or 
weekly  newspaper  that  needs  the  services  of  a 
man  that  is  capable  of  .soliciting  advertising, 
drawing  up  advs.,  managing  circulation  and 
doing  his  share  of  the  various  other  duties  that 
fall  to  an  assistant  manager  on  a  small  paper. 
With  present  employer  one  year;  previous  em¬ 
ployer  seven  years.  Total  fourteen  years’  news¬ 
paper  experience.  References  good.  Married, 
age  37.  This  man  would  make  some  publisher 
a  valuable  employee.  Salary  $45.  Address 
Box  C-659,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mr  Publisher 

Arc  you  getting  efficiency  from  your  circula¬ 
tion  department?  For  reason  of  health  I  must 
seek  a  lower  climate.  I  am  at  present  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  a  morning  and  evening 
metropolitan  daily,  which  position  I  have  held 
for  several  years.  Have  had  fifteen  years’  ex- 
erience  in  circulation  work,  covering  all 
ranches.  Can  furnish  best  of  references  from 
present  and  former  employers.  Address  Box 
C-628,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaperman 

Copy  reader — reporter— trade  experienced  on 
Wall  St.,  journals  and  general  city  ilailies.  seeks 
connection  in  New  York  or  vicinity.  Address 
Box  C-660,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaperman 

Newsp.aperman  with  cxirerience  in  every 
branch,  daily  or  weekly,  wishes  jtlace  in 
cither  a  small  town,  preferably  near  New 
York.  Highest  recommendation.  Oualiticd  for 
any  inside  work.  .Address  Box  C  M,  care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Man 

Young  man  with  jiractical  ailvertising  and 
some  printing  experience  desires  position, 
would  i)rcfer  special  agency,  newspaiK-r  repre¬ 
sentative  or  similar  position  that  itermits 
some  outside  work.  .A.  E.  F.  veteran  with  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Phone  Schuyler  6967  or 
Box  C  (i64,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Advertising  Salesman 

Open  for  engagement  with  Daily.  Eleven  years 
selling  contracts  and  open  space.  Had  charge 
of  Classified  .Advertising  three  years  with  one 
daily.  29  years  old.  Married.  References. 
Address  Box  C-662,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

A  WORD  for  advertisements  under 
’*  this  classification.  Cash  with  order. 


Accountant-Executive 

A  very  high  grade  senior  accountant  and 
office  manager  with  extensive  newspaper  and 
public  accounting  experience,  for  large  national 
organization.  Capable  to  take  full  charge.  Per¬ 
manent  position  with  early  promotion  for  the 
right  man  who  can  demonstrate  complete  train¬ 
ing,  experience  and  personality.  State  full 
details  of  experience,  ace,  salary  desired,  refer¬ 
ences  and  when  available.  Only  interested  in 
men  earning  over  $3,000.  Confidential.  Box 
C-642,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager 

A  man  of  experience  on  small  town  daily,  who 
can  solicit  advertisements,  write  copy  and 
handle  the  foreign  field.  Salary  $40.  Posi¬ 
tion  permanent.  References  exchanged.  Posi¬ 
tion  open  any  time.  Write  Daily  News, 
Rhinelander,  Wis. 


Circulation  Man 

Publisher  requiring  honest,  alert,  thorough  cir¬ 
culation  man,  may  write  Box  C-658,  care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted 

Ambitious  man  for  permanent  position  as  edi¬ 
tor  on  news  and  family  weekly  of  large  national 
circulation.  Address,  giving  age,  experience, 
salary  expected,  etc..  The  Pathfinder,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


Wanted 

Energetic  young  newspaper  man  to  write  edi¬ 
torials  and  take  A.  P.  telephone  report.  After¬ 
noon  paper.  High  Point  Enterprise,  High  Point, 


Foremaui  Superintendent 

With  executive  ability  to  superintend  daily 
newspaper  job  department.  Must  be  thoroughly 
capable  and  a  good  executive.  State  experienee 
and  salary  expected.  Address  Box  C-640,  care 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


6c 


A  WORD  for  advertisements  under  this 
classification.  Cash  with  order. 


Correspondent 

Washington  correspondent  for  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  newspapers  would  like  to  add  to  his 
string.  He  is  acquainted  with  practically  every 
important  public  man  in  Washington,  and 
knows  the  ropes  in  all  the  bureaus.  .Address 
Box  C-630,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITIES 

BUSINESS 

g_  A  WORD  for  advertisements  under  this 
classificaticn.  Cash  with  order. 


For  Sale 

Well  established  morning  paoer  in  growing  Cei> 
tral  Tex.as  town.  Did  $160,000  business  last 
year.  \\'ill  reach  $200,000  this  year.  Earning 
big  profits  and  growing  every  year.  Have  ade- 
ipiate  print  paper  C(  ntract  for  19’]  at  minimum 
|iricc.  I’erpetual  .\ssociated  Press  franchise. 
Net  [laid  eirculation  over  8,000  and  growing. 
No  competition  in  large  area  of  best  part  of  the 
bean  of  Texas,  the  State  of  rapid  developments. 
Best  equiiiped  iiewspaiier  plant  of  its  size  in 
the  South.  .\II  new  and  mi  dern  equipment. 
Business  has  earned  a  fortune  for  its  i>resent 
owner,  who  desires  to  retire.  .\ddress  Box 


Daily  Paper  for  Sale 

Only  Republican  paper  in  Renublican  countv. 
(ionqiany  organized  for  $40,000.  $15,000  will 

secure  contridling  intere.st.  Well  established. 
(Jood  business.  Intermountain  seetii  n,  health¬ 
ful  climate.  .Address  Box  t'-661,  care  of  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


COUNTRY  PAPERS  SEEK  ADS. 


Minnesota  Elditors  Point  Out  Means  of 
Co-operation  to  Wholesalers. 

(Sl<ccial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

St.  P.M’!.. — .\  committee  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Editorial  .\.s.sociation  conferred  with 
Minneapolis  wholesalers  and  jobbers  on 
Xov.  19.  The  committee  stated  that  the 
country  newsiiaper  publisher  can  be  of 
invaluable  service  to  wholesalers  and 
manufacturers  in  co-operating  with  local 
merchants  in  advertising  campaigns.  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  they  contended,  have  too  long 
ignored  the  country  newspaper  man,  who 
is  likely  to  ha\*e  a  knowledge  of  business 
needs  in  his  vicinity. 

Presentation  of  the  publishers’  argu¬ 
ment  was  made  by  H.  Z.  Mitchell  of 
the  Remidji  Sentinel.  The  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  were  W.  E.  Verity 
of  the  Wadena  Pioneer  Journal,  Her¬ 
man  Roe  of  the  Northfield  News,  Asa 
Wallace  of  the  Sauk  Center  Herald  and 
H.  C.  Hotaling  of  the  Mapleton  Enter¬ 
prise. 

Mr.  Mitchell  said  that  Twin  City  firms 
which  are  developing  advertising  services 
for  the  retail  merchants  in  the  country 
would  find  it  profitable  to  send  the  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  local  publisher  as  well  as  to 
the  merchant.  It  was  announced  that 
the  editorial  association  will  establish  an 
office  in  the  Twin  Cities  through  which 
advertising  of  merchants  will  be  sent  to 
papers  throughout  the  state. 


Attleboro  Honor*  Sun  Chiefs 

Attleboro,  Mass. — An  unusual  tribute 
to  the  Daily  Sun  was  paid  last  week 
when  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  No¬ 
vember  dinner  was  designated  as  Attle¬ 
boro  Sun  night.  Publisher  John  H.  Val- 
lette  and  Editor  Charles  C.  Cain  spoke 
briefly  of  the  desire  of  the  Sun  to  serve 
its  constituents  to  an  even  larger  degree 
in  the  future.  Then  the  members  and 
guests  were  entertained  by  the  Sun  with 
a  private  showing  of  the  newspaper  film 
"Go  and  Get  It.”  The  menu  cards  were 
printed  on  a  fac-simile  of  the  first  Sun 
issued  in  1889.  Several  hundred  copies 
of  other  newspapers,  secured  from  all 


Both  weekly  newspapers  of 
an  Eastern  town  of  4,000  can 
be  bought  on  account  of  age  of 
their  owners.  An  opportunity 
for  a  profitable  consolidation. 

Proposition  V.  F. 


Charles  M.  Palmer 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  FIFTH  AVE..  N,  Y. 


CONSOLIDATION 

Every  newspaper  consolidation  we 
have  effected  in  recent  years  has 
worked  out  gp-eater  strength  and  profit 
than  we  predicted  for  it  in  advance. 

The  need  of  merger  and  combination 
in  the  publishing  field  is  more  urgent 
today  than  ever  before.  Such  negotia¬ 
tions  are  difficult  and  require  long 
years  of  training. 

HARWELL  A  CANNON 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Properties 
TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 


MAGAZINE  FOR  SALE 

niiintbly,  lilerary,  typiciilly  Soutlipm.  Some 
of  the  country’s  greatest  writers  are  con¬ 
tributors.  .Mailing  list  of  newsstand 

sales  of  Il.iiOii.  Asking  price  is  Sii.IMK)  for 
name,  good  will,  snbsi'riptioii  list  and  nn- 
expired  advertising  eontraots.  No  liabilities 
oilier  tlian  about  $1,01)0  in  iinexpired  sub- 
seriptioiis. 

SURPLUS  EQUIPMENT 

for  sale  in  tbe  plant  of  tbe  former  Evening 
.Toiirnal,  Itiebniond,  *Vn.: 

2  Model  No.  !i  linotypes  with  7  pt.  matrix 
$1,000  f.  _  o.  b.  eaeb. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circular 
SOUTHERN  PUBLISHERS  EXCHANGE, 
Incorporated 

Newspaper  Properties  Printing  Equipment 
P.  O.  Box  1S97  Richmond,  Virginia 


over  the  country,  were  pa.ssed  among  the 
diners  to  allow  them  to  make  their  own 
comparisons  as  to  the  quality  of  their 
own  home  newspaper. 


Texas  Editorial  Meeting,  Dec.  9-1 1 

Houston,  Tex. — The  Texas  Editorial 
Association,  the  membership  of  which 
is  limited  to  those  who  have  been  for 
thirty  or  more  consecutive  years  en¬ 
gaged  in  newspaper  work  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  in  Houston,  Dec.  9,  10 
and  11.  A  trip  to  Galveston  with  a  sea 
food  dinner,  at  trip  to  Sugarland  and 
entertainment  there  by  W.  T.  Eldridge, 
president  of  the  Sugarland  industries,  a 
picnic  luncheon  near  Houston,  automo¬ 
bile  tours,  dinners  and  theatre  parties 
comprise  the  principal  events  on  the 
entertainment  program  covering  the 
three  days. 

Pearson  Talks  on  European  Business 

The  New  York  Editorial  Conference 
held  a  luncheon  November  26  at  which 
A.  C.  Pearson,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist, 
spoke  on  “Conditions  Existing  in  Eu¬ 
rope.”  Mr.  Pearson  has  just  returned 
from  a  two  months’  trip  to  Germany, 
Austria,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Holland,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Switzerland,  Spain,  France,  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland. 


Italian  Paper  for  Niagara  Falls 

Niagara  Fails,  N.  Y. — A  semi-weekly 
Italian  newspaper  will  be  started  here 
next  month.  Ettore  R.  Niccoletti  of 
New  York,  editor  and  manager  of  the 
official  organ  of  the  Sons  of  Italy,  will 
l)e  editor.  The  paper  will  be  financed 
by  local  Italians. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  27,  1920 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


Cljde  Reed  for  Postmacter 

Cincinnati,  Nov.  23,  1920. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  For  a  period  up¬ 
ward  of  twelve  years,  or  ever  since  Postmaster- 
General  Frank  Hitchcock  issued  his  famous,  or, 
more  nearly  correct,  infamous  “taking  up  the 
slack”  order,  the  efficiency  of  the  Department 
has  been  on  the  down-grade.  But  since  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  present  pathetic  and  lamentable  fig¬ 
ure,  Albert  Sidney  Burleson,  the  momentum 
has  assumed  alarming  velocity  as  it  traveled 
onward  and  downward. 

Efficiency!  Ye  gods,  but  the  crimes  and  un¬ 
told  agonies  that  have  been  committed  in  thy 
name  under  the  more  specific  term  of  “too 
much  postmaster-generaling”  of  the  postal 
service.  It  would  seem  reasonable  to  assume 
that  in  no  other  single  department  of  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  service  can  there  be  anywhere  near 
so  many  people  interested  in  efficient  service 
as  may  be  found  in  the  Postal  Department. 

Practically  everyone  of  the  more  than  hun¬ 
dred  million  inhabitants  of  these  United  States 
has  a  perstmal  interest  in  the  handling  of  his 
mail,  but  untold  millions  of  other  countries 
are  likewise  interested  in  prompt  and  reliable 
service.  It  therefore  becomes  not  a  question 
of  party  politics — but  administrative  policies,  in 
the  well-being  of  which  every  Republican, 
Democrat,  I.Rborite,  Prohibitionist,  and  non¬ 
conformist  has  large  personal  interest. 

It  is  not  theory  as  to  what  caused  the  postal 
service  to  “go  to  pot”  that  is  wanted,  but  how 
mav  it  be  rescued  and  resuscitated  and  brought 
bark  to  something  resembling  its  former 
efficiency. 

If  President-elect  Harding  will  earnestly  care 
•  to  auertain  if  such  an  individual  actually  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  flesh,  it  might  be  the  province  of 
some  good  newspaper  man  to  invite  bis  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  record  of  the  Honorable  Qyde  M. 
Reed,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions,  Topeka,  Kansas.  It  is  generally  known 
and  conceded  that  the  President-elect  always 
selects  his  cabinet  from  among  the  prominent 
men  of  his  party,  giving  due  consideration  to 
State,  environment,  and  political  expediency  in 
the  choosing.  Very  happily.  Judge  Reed  is  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  same  political 
party  to  which  the  President  belongs.  So  that 
he  is  adaptable  and  very  peculiarly  available  if 
he  could  be  induced  to  leave  the  bench  for  the 
portfolio. 

As  a  matter  of  information  it  seems  proper 
to  state  that  Judge  Reed,  not  unlike  Topsy, 
just  “grew  up”  in  the  postal  world,  and  has 
served  a  quarter  of  century  or  more  in  many 
executive  offices  of  postal  administration,  and 
U  regarded  by  those  in  position  to  know,  as 
being  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  efficient 
postal  authorities  in  all  the  country.  His  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  practically  covers  every  branch 
of  the  postal  service,  and  his  judicial  mind, 
forceful  character,  and  executive  ability  give 
him  rare  qualifications  for  the  position  of  Post¬ 
master-General  in  President  Harding’s  Cabinet. 

Judge  Reed  is  also  a  newspaper  man,  being 
editor  and  owner  of  the  Parsons  Daily  Sun. 

HARRY  E.  FIRST. 

Safety  a  Test  of  a  Town 

Chicago,  Nov.  18,  1920. 

To  ^iTOR  &  Publisher:  You  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  attached  copy  of  a  letter  which 
we  have  sent  to  Mr.  Flint. 

LOUIS  RESNICK, 

Director  of  Publicity,  National  Safety  Council. 

*  •  • 

L.  W.  Flint, 

Department  of  Journalism, 

University  of  Kansas, 

Lawrence,  Kan. 

My  Dear  Mr._  Flint:  I  note  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  for  November  13  the  “Ten  Tests  of 
a  Town”  designed  by  you  and  which,  I  under¬ 
stand,  are  being  given  widespread  distribution. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  overlooked 
the  most  important  test  of  a  town.  Of  what 
value  are  attractiveness,  healthfulness,  educa¬ 
tional  facilities,  neighborly  people,  recreational 
facilities,  moderate  cost  of  living,  accessibility, 
prosperous  busness,  employment,  and  so-called 
progresiveness — of  what  value  are  all  these  in 
a  town  that  hasn’t  also  safety  f 

Haven’t  you  overlooked  the  fact  that  twice 
as  many  people  are  killed  and  incapacitated  by 
accidents  every  year  as  were  killed  in  the 
United  States  Army  and  Navy  during  a  year's 
participation  in  the  world  war?  Haven’t  you 
overlooked  the  fact  that  of  the  80,000  men, 
women  and  children  killed  by  accidents  each 
year  in  the  United  States — ^approximately 
58,000  are  killed  in  what  are  commonly  known 
as  public  accidents — that  is,  in  accidents  occur¬ 


ring  on  the  streets  and  roads,  in  homes,  and 
in  public  institutions?  Haven’t  you  overlooked 
the  fact  that  approximately  15,000  persons  a 
year  are  now  being  killed  in  automobile  acci¬ 
dents — one  every  thirty-five  minutes?  Haven’t 
you  overlooked  the  fact  that  these  80,000  acci¬ 
dental  deaths  and  the  several  hundred  thousand 
cases  of  lost  eyes,  lost  arms,  lost  legs,  and 
other  forms  of  incapacitation  resulting  from 
accidents  each  year  ARE  NOT  necessary  evils? 

Haven’t  you,  for  instance,  overlooked  the 
fact  that  such  cities  as  St.  Louis,  Cleveland, 
Milwaukee.  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  and  the  other 
cities  in  which  local  branches  of  the  National 
Safety  Council  are  doing  efficient  public  and 
industrial  safety  work,  have  demonstrated  that 
it  is  possible  to  cut  down  the  accidental  death 
rate? 

Haven’t  you  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
cities  which  are  now  conducting  organized  acci¬ 
dent  prevention  work  are  saving  not  only  lives, 
limbs,  and  eyes,  but  millions  of  dollars  annu¬ 
ally? 

Do  you  know,  for  instance,  that  a  careful 
survey  at  St.  Louis  last  year  revealed  the  fact 
that  property  damage  resulting  from  automobile 
accidents  in  that  city  in  one  year  amounted 
to  more  than  half  a  million  dollars? 

Haven’t  you  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
thousands  of  men  who  are  now  engaged  in  sci¬ 
entific  accident  prevention  work  are  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  at  least 
75%  of  all  public  accidents  are  avoidable:  that 
this  has  been  proven — so  far  as  industry  is 
concerned — by  twelve  years’  experience:  and 
that  in  the  most  jHogressive  industrial  plants 
of  the  country  millions  of  dollars  are  now 
being  spent  each  year  to  save  many  millions  of 
other  dollars  and  many  thousands  of  human 
lives  which  in  former  years  were  destroyed  by 
unnecessary  accidents? 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
there  are  eleven  tests  of  a  town,  and  1  hope 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  first  of  them 
should  he  this: 

“SAFETY.”  .  .  . 

Is  accident  prevention  a  community  activity 
in  this  town?  Is  safety  being  taught  in  the 
public  schools?  Is  it  being  practiced  in  the 
industries?  Is  there  a  safe  drivers  club,  a 
safety  school  for  chauffeurs,  an  antijay-walk- 
ing  ordinance,  a  safety  school  for  traffic  police¬ 
men?  Is  there  a  safety  organization  in  the 
city?  Is  safety  thoroughly  organized  in  every 
big  industrial  plant  in  tbe  city?  Is  the  careful 
pedestrian  and  the  small  playing  child  safe  on 
the  street?  Is  the  skilled  and  careful  motorist 
safe  from  collision  with  green  or  reckless 
drivers?  Is  safety  a  consideration  in  the 
minds  of  street  car  motormen? 

So  far  as  the  National  Safety  Council  is 
aw-are  less  than  a  dozen  of  American  cities  can 
today  sund  the  test  of  safety.  About  40  of 
our  most  progressive  cities,  however,  are  taking 
steps  which  in  a  few  years  will  qualify  them 
for  the  title  “A  Safe  Place  io  Live  In.” 

LOUIS  RESNICK. 

Red  Cross  Drops  Press  Bureau 

New  York,  Nov.  23,  1920. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  American  Red 
Cross  has  decided  to  curtail  substantially  its 
Bureau  of  Technical  Trade  &  Class  Journals, 
including  Junior  Red  Cross  publicity,  which 
has  been  operated  under  the  Department  of 
Publicity.  This  course  is  dictated  largely  by 
the  feeling  of  the  Red  Cross  Management  that 
it  should,  in  every  consistent  way,  until  the 
situation  changes,  contribute  to  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  paper.  I  believe  that  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  this  decision  has  been  arrived  at 
without  any  suggestion  from  editors  of  peri¬ 
odicals  and  in  the  face  of  very  general  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  publicity  material  which  has 
been  offered  by  this  Bureau. 

From  this  dale  the  Bureau  of  Techmeal 
Trade  &  Class  Journals  will  be  operated  at 
National  Red  Cross  Headquarters  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  instead  of  New  York:  and  we  should  be 


FIRST  IN  1000 
NEWSPAPERS 

A  National  Advertiser  with  30 
years’  experience  recently  stated 
that  his  records  show  that  for 
the  money  expended  the  results 
produced  by  the  Washington 
Star  placed  it  FIRST  IN 
AMERICA  among  a  thousand 
newspapers. 

Western  Representative,  J.  E.  Lutz, 
First  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
Eastern  Representative,  Dan  A.  Carroll. 
'Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


glad  to  furnish  you  on  your  request,  articles 
on  such  subjects  as  may  interest  you.  We 
hope  that  you  will  feel  perfectly  free  to  call 
upon  us  not  only  for  special  articles  in  your 
line  but  for  such  general  information  as  may 
be  at  the  disposal  of  our  Publicity  Department. 

We  shall  probably  again  ask  your  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  the  next  annual  enrollment  of  members 
in  1931,  but  in  the  meantime,  in  view  of  the 
unusual  conditions  prevailing  in  the  magazine 
•world,  we  feel  that  we  can  best  show  osir  ap¬ 
preciation  by  seeking  to  serve  you  rather  thain 
by  asking  you  to  serve  the  Red  Cross. 

Any  time  we  can  be  of  service  to  you  please 
address  Director  of  Publicity,  American  Red 
Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  closing  permit  me  to  thank  you  particu¬ 
larly  for  your  ’upport  in  the  Fourth  Roll  Call, 
November  11-25. 

E.  BRODNAX, 

Director  of  Publicity, 

Technical,  Trade  &  Class  Journals. 

Wants  Die  Printing  Machinery 

Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Nov.  8,  1920. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Can  you  advise  me 
who  handles  presses  and  other  machinery  for 
doing  engraving  work,  such  as  invitations, 
cards,  announcements,  etc.?  We  wish  to  in¬ 
stall  an  engraving  outfit  in  our  job  plant. 
Please  note  that  this  is  not  for  cut  manufac¬ 
ture,  but  for  doing  engraved  printing  work. 

Charles  R.  Osius,  Jr. 

Missing  Addresses  Furnished 

New  York,  Nov.  8,  1920. 

To  Editor  and  Publisher:  I  note  in  your 
columns  a  request  for  my  address  and  those  of 
Don  Chamberlain,  Burr  Price  and  T.  W.  Mor¬ 
ris.  I  am  glad  -to  be  able  to  supply  the  infor¬ 
mation.  The  addresses  follow: 

Don  Chamberlain,  United  Press,  Chicago. 

T.  W.  Morris,  Associated  Press,  Pittsburgh. 

Burr  Price,  Belgian  Telegraph  Agency,  care 
of  Belgian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  59  Pearl 
street.  New  York. 

J.  C.  Dalton,  Class  Journal  Company,  239 
West  39th  street.  New  York. 

THE  CLASS  JOURNAL  COMPANY. 

James  Dalton,  News  Editor. 

Wants  Features 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Can  you  let  us 
have  the  addresses  of  firms  syndicating  features 
for  newspapers.  We  are  inferring  that  you 
are  familiar  with  those  who  have  material  that 
will  appeal  particularly  to  people  of  Canada. 
We  are  anxious  to  secure  a  couple  of  syndi¬ 
cated  features  in  story  form  preferably  chil¬ 
dren’s  bedtime  stories  and  something  that  will 
appeal  to  women. 


79  YEARS’ 
PRESTIGE 

backs  the  advertiser  whose 
copy  appears  in 

The  Plain  Dealer 

FIRST  IN  OHIO 

THE  FACT  THAT  THE 

ASBURY  PARK  PRESS 

dominates  a  field  whose  banks  have  more 
than  $34,000,000  on  deposit  is  one  more 
good  reason  for  the  national  advertiser 
covering  this  exceptionally  prosperous  ter¬ 
ritory. 

Member  A.  B.  C.  Standard  Rate  Card 

Frank  R.  Northrup,  Special  Repreaenta- 
tive 

303  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Associatioa  Building,  Chicago 
J.  Lyle  Kinmooth,  Publisher, 
Aabury  Park,  N.  J. 


Thanking  you  kindly  for  extending  us  this 
favor,  we  are. 

Yours  very  truly. 

JOHN  TORRANCE, 

The  Lethbridge  (Canada)  Herald. 

Duty  on  Imported  Newsprint? 

Omaha,  Nov.  13,  1920. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Will  you  kindly 
inform  me  if  there  is  import  duty  on  newsprint 
paper  in  roll  form?  I  have  read  your  articlea 
regarding  tbe  importation  of  foreign  papers, 
and  am  much  interested. 

OMAHA  DAILY  TRIBUNE. 

Val.  J.  Peter. 


Annual  Financial  Review 

A  complete  survey  of  the  conditions 
that  affected  the  economic  and  financial 
status  of  the  United  States  during  1920 
will  be  presented  in  the  Annual  Finan¬ 
cial  Review  of  The  Annalist,  January 
3,  1921. 

Authorities  will  review  the  trade 
events  of  the  yea  rand  forecast  the 
problems  to  be  met  and  solved  in  1921. 
This  issue  will  carry  complete  reports 
of  the  year’s  business  in  stocks  and 
bonds  listed  on  the  Stock  Exchange  of 
New  York  and  other  cities. 

THE  ANNALIST 

Timet  Square,  New  York 


SCRIPPS 

NEWSPAPERS 

FOREIGN  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  DEPARTMENT 

Union  National  Bank  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

New  York  Office: 

Marbridge  Bldg. 

Chicago  Office: 

First  National  Bank  Bldg. 


Leased  Wire  Service 
Foreign  News  Reports 
“Pony”  Services 
Teletype  Service 
Mat  and  Mail  Services. 

Speed — Reliability^ — Quality 

International  News 
Service 

lOth  floor.  World  Building, 
New  York 


Lancaster,  Pa. 


with  $36,166,000.(X)  worth  of  Purchases 
in  April,  ranks  fourth  in  the  State. 

The  Intelligencer 


The  News  Joomal 


REACH  THESE  PEOPLE 


Wherever  You  Are 

You  are  anxious  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  news  from  home.  That’s  why  you 
buy 

Pittsburg  Bispatcli 

and  know  yon  get  the  “Rest  Alway” 

Branch  Ofllcaai 
Wallace  G.  Brooke, 
Brunswick  BnUding,  New  York 
The  Ford-Paraona  Co., 
ICarqnette  BnOding;  Chicago,  HI. 


The  Value  of  any  newspaper  is  best  re¬ 
flected  by  tbe  confidence  of  its  Advertisers. 

THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

LED  the  entire  State  in  total  Advertis¬ 
ing  during  1919.  Led  the  entire  South 
in  National  Advertising.  Carries  more 
Classified  Ads  than  the  other  two  Hous¬ 
ton  papers  combined. 

IN  TEXAS 

THE  CHRONICLE 

RcfiresentativeB  in 

Now  York  „  Chicago 

St.  Lows  Kanaaa  aty  Atlanta 

John  M.  Branham  Company 


We  can  increase  your  businees — you 
want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clippings 
yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you  how 
press  clipping  can  be  made  a  business- 
builder  for  y  I. 

BURRELLE 

145  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Estahlished  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 


Circulation  sells  in  New 
York  for  50%  more 
Daily  and  100%  more 
Sunday  than  any  other 
New  York  Morning 
newspaper. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

THE  BIG  LINK  IN  THE  CHAIN 

First;  have  your  merchandise. 

Then  get  it  on  the  shelves  of  the  retailers. 

Then  tell  the  buying  public  about  it. 

And  — one  Big  thing,  tell  the  buying  public  Where  they  can  Get  your  goods. 

Don’t  leave  it  to  guesswork.  Don’t  merely  intimate  that  the  goods  are 
“for  sale  by  first  class  dealers.’’  ' 

Tell  the  man  at  Schenectady  just  who  in  Schenectady  handles  your  goods. 
Tell  the  man  at  Buffalo  what  Buffalo  store  can  supply  your  goods. 

These  people  are  willing  to  buy  your  goods,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently 
interested  in  you  and  your  product  to  do  the  work  of  finding  your  goods. 

Tell  them  all  about  your  proposition. 

In  New  York  State  you  have  over  ten  million  people.  Get  close  to  them. 
Work  with  your  retailers,  and  with  the  daily  newspapers  that  produce  prosper¬ 
ity  for  your  retailers. 

Use  this  list  of  New  York  State  newspapers.  They  will  sell  goods  for  you. 


Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

♦Albany  Knickerbocker  Press.. 

...(M) 

30,788 

.09 

.09 

New  York  Evening  Mail  .......... 

(E) 

172,703 

.45 

.40 

♦Albany  Knickerbocker  Press.. 

•••(S) 

44,163 

.11 

.11 

♦New  York  Evening  Post . 

.(E) 

36,875 

.32 

.25 

. . . .  (E) 

6,950 

.04 

.035 

♦The  New  York  Herald . 

(M)  203,686 

.50 

.45 

♦Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle . 

....(E) 

50,882 

.20 

.20 

♦The  New  York  Herald . 

♦The  Sun,  New  York.. .  _ 

.(S)  207,662 
.tEI  190.509 

.50 

.50 

.45 

.45 

♦Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle . 

....(S) 

68,623 

.20 

.20 

New  York  Morning  Telegraph _ 

(M) 

54,062 

.30 

.27 

♦♦Brooklyn  Standard  Union.... 

••..(E) 

56,104 

.20 

.20 

New  York  Morning  Telegraph.... 

.(S) 

57,255 

.35 

.315 

♦♦Brooklyn  Standard  Union. . . . 

....(S) 

55,909 

.20 

.20 

tNew  York  Times . 

.(M)  331,681 

.65 

.637 

♦Buffalo  Courier  and  Enquirer  (M&E) 

88,843 

.22 

.18 

tNew  York  Times . 

.(S)  502,591 

.70 

.686 

♦Buffalo  Courier  . . 

....(S) 

107,994 

.27 

.22 

♦New  York  Tribune . 

.(M) 

125,919 

.40 

.36 

♦Buffalo  Express  . . . 

...(M) 

36,648 

.12 

.10 

♦New  York  Tribune  . 

(S) 

127,836 

.40 

.36 

fBuffalo  Express  . 

•...•(S) 

62,051 

.18 

.14 

New  York  World  . 

.(M)  337,085 

.60 

.58 

Buffalo  Evening  News . 

...(E) 

95,501 

.21 

.21 

New  York  World.... . 

.(S)  592,109 

.60 

.58 

Buffalo  Evening  Times . 

...(E) 

71,189 

.15 

.15 

New  York  World . 

.(E)  351,684 

.60 

.58 

Buffalo  Sunday  Times  . 

....(S) 

72,239 

.15 

.15 

Niagara  Falls  Gazette  . 

.(E) 

12,603 

.05 

.05 

♦Corning  Evening  Leader . 

...(E) 

7,620 

.04 

.04 

Olean  Times  . 

.(E) 

5,037 

.02286 

.02 

♦Elmira  Star-Gazette  . . 

...(E) 

24,195 

.08 

.07 

Poughkeepsie  Star  and  Enterprise.. 

(E) 

10,437 

.05 

.05 

Glens  Falls  Post-Star . 

...(M) 

7,276 

.03 

.03 

Rochester  Herald . 

(M) 

27,383 

.08 

.08 

Gloversville  Leader-Republican. 

...(E) 

5,938 

.03 

.03 

Rochester  Times-Union  . 

.(E) 

62,894 

.20 

.18 

Gloversville  Morning  Herald.... 

...(M) 

6,082 

.03 

.03 

Schenectady  Union-Star . . 

.(E) 

13,417 

.06 

.05 

Homell  Tribune-Times  . 

...(E) 

6,533 

.035 

.035 

♦Staten  Island  Daily  Advance . 

.(E) 

5,968 

.04 

.03 

Ithaca  Journal-News  . . 

...(E) 

7,226 

.04 

.04 

ttSyracuse  Journal  . . . . 

.(E) 

45,875 

.09 

.09 

♦Jamestown  Journal . 

...(E) 

6,552 

.025 

.025 

♦Troy  Record  . (M&E) 

22,312 

.05 

.05 

ftjamestown  Morning  Post . 

...(M) 

9,194 

.05 

.03 

♦Utica  Daily  Press . . 

(M) 

21,271 

.06 

.06 

♦♦Middletown  Times-Press  .... 

...(E) 

5,635 

.04 

.03 

Yonkers  Daily  News . 

.(E) 

3,700 

.03 

.03 

'♦Mount  Vernon  Daily  Argus  •• 

...(E) 

10,636 

.05 

.05 

Government  Statements,  October  Ist,  1920. 

Newburgh  News  and  Journal.. 

...(E) 

10,636 

.05 

.05 

♦A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  October  1st, 

1920. 

New  York  American . 

.  ..(M)  291,840 

.60 

-.60 

fPublishers’  Statement. 

New  York  American . 

....(S)  949,450 

«1.25 

1.25 

tf Government  Statement,  April  1st,  : 

1920. 

New  York  Globe . . 

....(E)  181,475 

.40 

.40 

♦♦A.  B.  C.  Auditor’s  Report,  April  1st,  1920. 

On  November  1st  The  New  York  Globe  put  into  oper¬ 
ation  a  rule  excluding  from  its  financial  advertising  columns 
over  $50,000  a  year  of  business  which  did  not  conform  to 
the  regulation. 

The  Globe’s  purpose  in  eliminating  business  which 
might  be  considered  speculative  was  to  protect  its  readers 
from  the  operations  of  possible  frauds  through  those  in 
the  guise  of  bankers  and  brokers. 

For  many  years  The  Globe  has  refused  many  thousand 
dollars*  worth  of  medicinal  advertising  which  other  sup¬ 
posedly  respectable  newspapers  accept. 

For  many  years  The  Globe  has  been  deprived  of  much 
food  advertising  because  it  has  consistently  recommended 
and  advocated  the  use  of  pure  and  wholesome  food  products 
in  place  of  doubtful  articles  very  widely  advertised 
elsewhere. 


The  Globe  has  established  many  strong  individual 
practices  for  the  protection  of  its  readers.  Its 
readers  know  it  and  consequently  have  far  more 
confidence  in  the  advertising  it  does  print  than  in 
what  they  see  advertised  elsewhere. 


(i 

¥ 


Member 
A.  B.  C. 


170,000 
A  DAyc^ 


JASON  ROGERS,  PubUsher 


